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Ted  Oozes  Determination 
To  Top  Even  MVP  Effort 

By  JOHN  DROHAN 
If  there  was  one  thought  that  seemed  to  arise  from  the  Ted  Williams'  signing 
of  his  1950  contract,  it  was  the  Kid's  determination  to  give  even  a  better  performance 
this  coming  season  than  he  did  last,  when  he  was  good  enough  to  be  voted  The  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  the  American  League.  Never  did  Theodore  Samuel  Williams  ap- 
pear more  in  earnest  about  his  baseball  career.  And  the  attitude  he  took  was  most 
humble  when  he  said,  "I  will  say  my  prayers  that  I  have  a  good  year. 


/ 


BRAVES  PACT 


While   there  have  been   times,  _-i_w__ 

when  you  couldn't  see  eye  to  eye  BURRIS  5/GN5 

with  some  of  the  didoes  that  Ted 
kicked  up,  when  you  know  of  some 
of  the  good  things  he's  done,  you 
are  forced  to  give  him  credit.  It 
was  shortly  after  Theodore  Samuel 
Williams  had  signed  his  fabulous 
contract  and  departed  for  his  fly- 
casting  chore  at  the  Sportsman's 
Show  that  Secretary  Tom  Dowd 
popped  into  the  Fenway  Park  of- 
fice. 

Tom  had  just  returned  from 
Natick,  where  he  had  visited 
Tommy  Connolly,  supervisor  of 
American  league  upmires.  Inci- 
dentally, he  had  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  historical 
signing.  After  reporting  that  Con- 
nolly, who  had  experienced  a  bit 
of  an  upset,  was  doing  nicely,  he 
said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  a  little 
story  about  Ted  Williams  that 
happened  last  summer  and  never 
has  been  told." 

"It  was  just  before  the  start  of 
a  doubleheader,"  Tom  went  on, 
"that  a  gentleman  stopped  me  after 
I  had  come  from  the  dugout  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  do  him  a  favor 
—a  great  favor  that  he  would  never 
forget. 

"WELL,  it  was  so  close  to  game- 
time  that  I  was  a  little  brusque  as 
I  asked  him  what  it  was.  Well,  he 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  his 
10-year  old  son  with  him  who 
would  like  to  meet  a  ballplayer — 
any  ballplayer.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  telling  him  to  come  around  a 
little  earlier  some  other  day,  when 
I  asked  him  what  school  his  boy 
went  to. 

"When  he  tola  me  The  Perkins 

Institute  for  the  Blind.it  pulled 

me  up  quicker  than  if  Joe  Page 

had  thrown  a  ball  at  my  noggin. 


General  Manager  John  Quinn 
of  the  Braves  today  announced 
that  Catcher  Paul  Burris,  last 
year  with  the  Milwaukee  Brewers, 
returned  his  signed  contract. 
Burris,  who  was  at  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  last  spring,  made  a  good 
impression  on  Manager  Billy 
Southworth.  However,  the  Braves 
had  two  veteran  catchers  at  the 
time  in  Phil  Masi  and  Bill  Sal- 
keld,  so  Paul  was  optioned  to  the 
Brewers.  A  six-foot,  180-pounder, 
Burris  collected  101  hits,  includ- 
ing 11  doubles,  three  triples  and 
three  homers.  He  had  44  runs- 
batted-in  and  a  .263  batting  aver- 
age. 


grabbed  both  his  hands,  calling  him 
by  name,  and  told  him  how  happy 
he  was  to  meet  him.  I  thought  the 
boy  would  faint  from  sheer  joy. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said 
Ted,  "I'll  try  and  hit  a  home  run 
for  you,  sonny."  The  boy's  face 
beamed  as  he  said,  'Oh,  I  hope 
you  do,  Ted,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  thrill  of  my  life.' 

"Well,  it  would  have  made  a  great 
story  if  Ted  did  hit  a  homer.  But 
it  wasn't  in  the  cards  that  day.  Ted 
was  sitting  despondently  in  front 
oi  his  locker  when  Pesky  came  in 
and  said,  'What's  the  matter,  Ted.L 
you  had  a  pretty  good  day  and  we 
won  both  games. 

"WITHOUT  LOOKING  up,  Ted 

replied,  'Johnny,  I'd  have  given  a 
thousand  dollars  if  I  could  have 
only  hit  a  homer  for  that  blind 
boy'." 


The  gentleman  went  on  to  say 
that  his  boy,  who  had  been  blind 
from  birth,  followed  the  Red  Sox 
through  the  broadcasts  and  knew 
every  player's  record. 

"With  the  boys  ready  to  start,  I 
took  him  and  the  boy  down  to  the 
gate,  near  the  dugout.  Maury  Mc- 
Dermott,  Dom  DiMaggio,  Johnny 
Pesky  and  Ted  were  standing  near 
the  steps  ready  to  run  out  to  their 
positions.  I  asked  them  to  come  up 
to  meet  the  boy.  Until  they  knew 
he  was  blind,  they  wern't  too  keen 
about  it. 

"BUT  THEY  graciously  came  up 
to  the  gate,  met  him  and  shook 
hands.  You  could  see  the  boy's  face 
light  up  as  he  met  each  in  turn. 
But  when  it  came  to  Williams,  Ted 
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AID  TO  THE  BLIND 
COSTS  BROKEN  RIBS 

CHICAGO,  (JP)  _  Mrs.  Gladys 
Mattson  took  a  blind  man  by  the 
arm  to  help  him  across  the  street 
A  car  ran  through  a  red  light  and 
bore  down  on  them.  Mrs.  Mattson 
pushed  the  blind  man  out  of  the 
way.  But  she  didn't  have  enough 
time  to  save  herself.  Her  unsel- 
fish deed  cost  her  several  broken 


,    [kf.  Barry,  left,  became  the  first jyindjjtf ran  of  World  wai    II  to 
;amj  a  \  efei  ign  Wars  po«t  in  this  ni- 

H  as  commandei   oi  the  Brockton  V.F.W.  posl  by  State  Departm 
ioi    Vice   Commandei    Walter    P.   Wetmore,    San  fht. 


Salem,  Mass. 
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I  BLIND  VETERAN  DONATES  BLOOD!  I 


Grateful  for  the  Red  Cross  blood  plasma  which  = 
helped  save  his  life  on  Okinawa,  this  former  = 
Marine  Corps  platoon  sergeant  signs  up  for  his  tenth  = 
blood  donation  even  though  he  is  permanently  blind  = 
as  a  result  of  the  wound !  § 


ARE  YOU  GRATEFUL  ENOUGH  for  the  fact  | 
that  your  Salem  Red  Cross — and  only  your  Salem  = 
Red  Cross — stands  ready  in  YOUR  emergency  to  = 
supply  YOU  with  life-giving  blood  —  FREE  OF  i 
CHARGE?  I 


ARE  YOU  GRATEFUL  ENOUGH  to  give  what  | 
you  can  reasonably  afford — only  once  a  year — to  = 
your  Red  Cross — whose  help  could  mean   life  or  = 
death  to  you  or  your  loved  ones  in  the  year  ahead?  S 

Can  You  Think  of  a  Better  Investment?  = 


You,  too,  can  help  through  ; 
Your  RED  CROSS  1 

GIVE  NOWi  Sponsored  by  _  % 

SALEM  SAVINGS  BANK 
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BUND  VET  AWARDED  APARTMENT 
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tie  «,'«!,  SS!?1'  25-n^S-  a,,a  "■•-"■ed  veteran  of  the  Bat- 

&"cM$skke£  sis  ms*  r  r  -"*"•• 

of  six  <jplpr>-ri  f«-  *i.-  .        r  sireei,  ngrnt,  hear  he  was  one 

Xo£,"'OTe  t0  the  "eW  buiIdine  mld"a"  »"-*  "^ 
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BLIND  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  IS  MODEL— Donna  Fleming,  20,  a 
graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  finally  has  achieved  her  life-long  ambition — she's  a  model. 
Because  of  a  rare  blood  disease,  she  has  been  in  and  out  of  hos- 
pitals since  she  was  13.  The  disease  so  impaired  her  sight  that 
she  considered  it  advisable  to  attend  classes  for  the  blind.  But 
Miss  Fleming  is  not  totally  blind;  she  hasn't  been  in  a  hospital  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  right  now  "I  just  feel  wonderful."— -AP  WIF 
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First  Cornell  Film  Finally  Chosen 

By  PEGGY  DOYLE 
Katharine  Cornell,  whose  theatric  br  oad- jumping  has  established  her  as  one  ci: 
the  stage's  most  versatile  first  actresses,  has  yet  to  make  her  film  debut  Heretofore 
resistant  to  Hollywood's  most  honeyed  persuasions,  she  confides  that  she  has  found  the 
picture  she  wishes  to  make. 


"I  want  to  do  the  story   of    on  Broadway  and  the  road.  With 


Anne      Sullivan      Macy,      who 
brought  Helen  Keller  out  of  the 
complete  isola- 
tion   that    en- 
veloped      her 
early     in     life 
to  become  one 
of     the     great 
personages    of 
our  time." 
Helen      Keller 
was   a  half  wild 
creature       when 
the    20-year-old 
Miss      Sullivan 

from  th^J&jtoJS, 
Institution  f  or 
the  Blind  took 
over  the  train- 
ing of  the  child 
then  nearing 
seven  years  of 
age.  The  Kellers 
sought  her  aid  at 
the  suggestion  of 
Alexander 
Graham  Bell. 
Their  daughter 
had  had  a  normal 
babyhood  until 
19  months  when 
an  illness  left  her 
blind  and  deaf.  Muteness  resulted 
also  because  she  had  not  yet 
learned  speech  except  for  a  few 
childish  words. 

She  was  able  to  make  her  wants 
known  only  by  crude  gestures  and 
guttural  noises,  went  into  rages 
when  she  could  not  make  herself 
understood.  Once  she  kicked  out 
her  teacher|§_front  tooth  in  one 
of  these  rages. 

"Annie    Sullivan    Macy     and 
Helen    Keller    became    insepar- 
able    companions     until      Mrs. 
Macy's    death    parted    them    in 
1936.  Before  she  died,  she  lost 
her    sight    and    Helen     Keller, 
whom  she  once  taught  to  'see, 
taught  her  old  teacher  the  long- 
forgotten  braille  alphabet." 
Miss    Cornell  is    here    for    her 
new     romantic     drama,      "That 
lady,"   which   opens    a    one-week 
engagement  tonight  at  the  Plym- 
outh Theater,  following  a  season 


her  husband,  producer-director 
Guthrie  McClintic,  and  her  man- 
ager, Gertrude  Macy,  Miss  Cor- 
nell hosted  the  press  yesterday 
at  their  Ritz-Carlton  suite. 

The  actress,  tirelessly  stalking 
a  new  modern  play  for  fall  pro- 
duction, "may  do  a  revival  but 
not  anything  I've  ever  played  in" 


if  a  contemporary  drama  fails  to 
turn  up. 

Quite  Incidentally,  she  re- 
vealed that  "most  of  the  plays 
I've  fought  against  have  been 
the  most  successful"  and,  vice- 
versa,  "such  a  one  as  'Rose 
Burk,'  which  even  Guthrie 
pleaded  with  me  not  to  do,  I 
never  took  into  New  York.'* 


Katharine 
Cornell 


* 


ecognize 


t 


1.  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Gleason,  library  editor  of 
Worcester  Public  Library  where  she  has  worked 
for  21  years. 

2.  Benjamin  W.  Ayres,  general  agent  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life,  has  sold  over  $30,000,000  in  policies 
in  30  years. 

3.  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Bellows,  prominent  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  worker,  has  managed  its  annual 
fairs  for  past  25  years. 

4.  Kenneth  S.  Casey,  blind  newsdealer  at  the 
main  Post  Office,  is  familiar  to  thousands  fnsing 
through. 


^ 
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Trips  on  BlindMan's  Cane 

*  ...      •  ■  .■»         B"-T^»     .aid     Mrs.     Foley    c< 


an  unu*ual  accident  i» 
crowded  Central  »q.,  Cambridge, 
yesterday.  Mr*  Catherine  Foley, 
80  of  7  Cenfri  **-,  Cambridge, 
fractured  her  right  thigh  when 
<he  tripped!  3vsr  fchs  :»«e  »* 
a  blifl  • 


olice  said  Mrs.  Foley  ca 
lided  with  Milton  Ferguson,  5!5„ 
of  22  Clinton  st.,  Cambridge,, 
and  then  tripped  on  hi*  can*, 
Her  condition  is  serious  at  Cam- 
bridge City  Hospital. 


Record 
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INJURED  WOMAN  GAINS 

Mrs.  Catherine  Foley,  80,  of  7 
Center  st.,  Cambridge,  who  frac- 
tured her  right  thigh  when  she 
tripped  over  the  cane  of  a  i)lin4 
man  in  Central  sq.(  Cambridge, 
was  reported  as  "fairly  comfort- 
able" yesterday  at  Cambridge  City 
Hospital. 


Advocate 
Stamford,  Conn. 
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Garden  Club 
Hears  Speaker 
On  The  Blind 

Most  people  ar„  very  kind  to 
*he  blind,  and  their  one  fault 
is  that  they  are  often  "too  kind," 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Campbell  of  High 
^.idge  Rd.  told  the  Long  Ridge 
Book  and  Garc'en  Club  at  a 
meeting  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Vontobel's  Mill  Rd. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  who  has  been 
blind  herself  since  young  wom- 
anhood, explained  that  unasked- 
for  assistance  may  confuse  a 
blind  person  who  hrs  established 
a  pattern  for  performing  a  par- 
ticular a  c  t  i  v  i  t  y.  Emphasizing 
that  the  blind  are  not  alike  in 
abilities  or  personalities,  she 
described  methods  that  differ- 
ent individuals  have  formulated 
fo-  finding  their  way  about. 

The  sneaker  formerly  taught 
at  the  N"-v  Merle  School  for 
the  Blind  and  was  a  special 
Braille  teacher  in  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  dis- 
cussed that,  work  and  the  train- 
ing with  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  She 
described  her  routine  of  house- 
keeping and  caring  for  children, 
and'  displayed  her  magazines 
and  such  objects  as  her  watch 
a  ruler,  deck  of  cards  and  a 
tape  measure,  all  specially 
marked  for  the  blind. 

She  also  exhibited  her  tools 
for  writing  Braille  and  showed 
place  mats  she  had  woven.  Mrs. 
Walter  Thompson  and  Mrs 
Frank  Levoy  poured  tea.  The, 
annual  picnic  will  be  held  at 
noon  on  J,unj  19  at,  the  home  of  j 
Mrs.  J.  D.'  Wilson,  Eagle  Dr^s^f 
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Edwin  Cramer,  blind 
Chicago  lawyer,  with 
Lancee,  Virginia  Eicfc, 
md  since  birth,  and 
is  Seemg-Eye  dog, 
Happy.  They  wed  nex! 
.-■Saturday.  Romance  be- 
gan when  he  repre- 
i>ented  her  in  s  u  i  i 
against  dog--focd.com-  , 
pany     ad. 

INI     S«UM<       >  I    ll„i,H| 
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NORTON 


Twenty-Six  Blind  Babies 
Attend  Little  Betty's  Party 


Mary  Elizabeth  Cook,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  C.  Cook 
of  Taunton  avenue,  had  her  first 
birthday  on  June  15.  She  had  a 
party  and  her  guests  were  26  blind 
babies  all  under  five  years  of  age. 
at  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  on  Huntington  avenue. 
Boston. 

Betty's  mother,  the  former  Mae 
Dahlberg  of  South  Worcester 
street,  assists  as  night  nurse  at  the 
nursery  so  she  cares  for  her  own 
daughter  at  the  same  time  for 
Betty  is  a  normal,  healthy  young- 
ster. 

The  children  were  served  ice 
cream  and  cake.  It  was  decorated 
in  pink  rnd  bore  one  candle.  The 
children  were  given  balloons  and 
sang  "Happy  Birthday-'  to  Betty. 
Betty  replied  with  "Hi,  Mama,  Da 
Da,   Goo.''     She   received   an  en- 

Union 
Springfield,  Mass. 


graved  locket  from  her  parents 
and  a  doll  and  carriage,  also  other 
gifts  and  cards.  Her  grandpar- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dahlberg. 
live  on  South  Worcester  street. 

The  children  at  the  nursery  re- 
ceive training  from  a  teacher  who 
has  trained  for  work  with  handi- 
capped children.    They  like  music 
and  are  taught  to  live  as  normally 
as  possible.     They  are  trained  to 
walk  up  and  down  stairs  and  to 
dress  themselves  and  also  how  to 
jeat  correctly    and    acquire    good 
i  table  manners.     There  is  a  fully- 
equipped  playground  and  a  wad- 
Sing  pool.     Some  of   the   children 
I  go  home   occasionally,   but  many 
|  do    not.      If    eligible    they    go    to 
!  Perkins  Institute  after  five  years 
iof  age. 

Mrs.  Cook  and  Betty  often  drive 
out  to  their  Norton  home. 
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Blind  Boy  Grows  a  Special    ) 
Strawberry  for  a  Princess 

English  Child,  Six,  Nurses  Extra-Fine  One  Along,  Gives 
It  to  Margaret,  Who  'Loves  Them' 


Bast  Giinstead.  England.  June  20 
{JP)  —  Roger  Williams  and  his  special 
strawberry  kept  their  date  with 
Princess    Margaret  today. 

Roger  is  six  years  old  and  blind. 
He  lives  at  the  East  Grindstead  Home 
for  Children  and  has  a  little'  garden 
patch   of   his   own. 

Decides  On  Gift 

Six  weeks  ago  Roger  learned  that 
Princess  Margaret  planned  to  visit 
the  home.  He  decided  to  make  her  a 
gift  of  the  biggest,  reddest,  sweetest 
strawberry  ever  raised  in  East  Grin- 
stead. 

He  put  a  hig.  fearsome  scarecrow 
to  guard  his  plants.  He  covered  them 
with  ncffing  to  make  sure  the  birds 
couldn't  get  them.  Then  he  prayed 
for  warm,  sunny  weather. 


Today  Princess  Margaret  came. 

'•Do    you    like    strawberries?"'    Roge 
asked   anxiously. 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  pretty  princess 
twinkled. 

"1   love  them,"  she  said. 

Biggest,   Reddest,   Sweetest 

Carefully  Roger  pulled  away  the 
netting.  His  sensitive  fingers  reached 
for  his  prize  strawberry.  Gently  he 
picked  it,  wrapped  it  in  a  leaf  and 
gave  it  to  Princess  Margaret.  Tri- 
umphantly Roger  told  her:  "I  knew 
it  would  be  ready  in  time." 

Princess  Margaret  patted  Roger's 
head,  thanked  him  and  walked  on. 
carrying  the  biggest,  reddest.'  sweet- 
est strawberry  ever  raised  in  East 
Giinstead. 


Call 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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(Blind  Chair  Caner 
Struck  By  Auto 

A    64-year  r\)A   ti< 
was  struck  by  a  car™  ^   Caner 
near  the  juncture      lNorth  M^ 
today.  ure  ofWospect  street 

Augustus  D    -ria-i,     . 
S^ool   street :  was  S,  °f   "8   Wes* 
f°cket    Hospital  L1..?^0- Woon- 
^e.car   and    treated   5      dnve'T    ot 
b'-utses  of  the  r5£  i  CUts   and  ' 

^kle,  head  and  back    WCr  leg  and 

wh0    said    the    bl°nd    Jarm  street. 

against  the  back  of  t     an    WaIke<* 

.Also  treated  ?„  ?hJ'imovin*  car. 

"dent  room  today  wa«  H"*1'*  at> 

abina.   606  East   Lu*S,  Robert  Car. 
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Blind  Newsdealer 
Cheated  by  Passer 
of  German  Mark 

T3 l*;i;_      y-»     t 


BOSTON  NEWS  CLIP 

120  Tremont  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 
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.„ «— tyw«««l  AW'  B ft  ii  "-W* 
mediate  defenses."  »  r   Q 

IBIind  Man  Injured 
'Walking  Into  Car 

Charles  Westegarde,  77,  of  9  Mag- 
azine street,  Cambridge,  sightless 
since  he  was  caught  in  a  mine  ex- 
plosion 6  years  ago,  suffered  a  frac- 
tured skull  last  night  when  he 
walked  into  a  car  turning  the  cor- 
ner of  Franklin  and  Magazine 
streets  in  Cambridge. 

LeRoy  Thorpe,  71,  also  sightless 
and  Westegarde's  roommate,  said 
they  were  returning  from  a  stint  of 
broom-making  at  the  Landsdown 
'street  branch  of  the  Massachusetts 
division  of  the  blind.  Thorpe 
crossed  the  street  all  right  but 
iWestegarde  hesitated  and  then  fol- 
lowed him. 

Driver  of  the  car  was  Thomas  H. 
Ferguson  of  2  Grant  court,  Kittery, 
Me.,  rooming  at  the  YMCA,  who 
told  police  Westegard  walked  into 
the  rear  fender.  No  charges  were 
made.  Westegarde  was  taken  to 
Cambridge  City  Hospital. 


Philip  Baker.  45,  of  Back  Bav 
.     fa  known  to  thousands  of  performs 

TrPrnnnlly  P*88    ^    "^WSStand    OH 

£™ChuVPP°Site    the    Park 

beS  S^aV*  "  ^  hSS 
,„**e  neYer  asks  for  favors.  He 
just  wants  to  be  treated  as  any 

xns1'*™?-  ?e  earns  his  Ling 
and  despite  his  handicap  makes 
very  few  mistakes  in  makine 
change  Most  people  correct  him 
when  it's  in  their  favor 

Yesterday    however,    Phil    en- 
countered   a    different     type  'of 

caner  °ph-?mer  asked  for  a  news- 
paper. Phil  gave  it  t0  him    The 

Mto^Phi,^4  *?*  Hke  s  dollar 
in  ctangj*  He  retUrned  95  ce»* 

be^wnrtM31"    ^n"    tUrned    0U 

be  a  worthless  German  1000  Mark 
bill    cut   down   to   the   size   of  a 
United  States  bill. 
That   "man"   should   be   hanov 

ce'nt?'^  S  blindu  M»«S 
cents.  That  was  what  he  intended 

3ut  perhaps  that  "man 
conscience. 


Enterprise 
Brockton,  Mass. 
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Blind,  Crippled  Vets  in  Boston 
Eager  to  Help  in  Korean  War 


By    HAL   BOYLE 

NEW  YORK.-(AP)-Even  the 
|  blind  and  the  halt  among  America's 
veterans  want  to  help  their  country 
in  the  Korean  crisis. 

Disability  hasn't  dimmed  their 
sense  of  patriotic  duty. 

This  observation  comes  from  3 
lady  who  works  for  the  veterans 
administration  in  Boston.  She  wrote 
me  a  letter  on  how  veterans  feel 
about  the  present  situation  in  the 
Far  East,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
passing  on,  because  I  feel  it  is  typi- 
cal. 

"Here  in  Boston,"  she  wrote,  "we 
have  a  number  of  amputees,  several 
blind  veterans  and  others  with  more, 
or  less  serious  disabilities,  helping 
other  veterans  with  their  problems.1 
We  also  have  many  men  who  have 
seen  service  in  both  World  wars. 

"Most  of  them  hate  the  idea  of 
more  fighting.  Most  of  them  feel 
that  war  is  not  inevitable.  Not  one 
of  the  men— or  women— I've  talked 
to  wants  to  go  back  in  service,  if 
it's  possible  to  avoid  it. 

"However,  they  all  think  that 
'Korea  is  a  testing  ground,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  perfectly  right 
jin  backing  up  its  promises  with 
force.  Most  of  them  feel  that  if  it 
develops  into  World  War  HI— well, 
better  now  than  later. 

"Most  of  them  are  ready  to  go 
pack  into  service,  if  the  aovern- 
ment  says  they're  needed— and  that 
includes  the  amputees  and  the  blind 
vets,  who  feel  they  can  be  of  use 
behind  the  lines,  just  as  they  are 
of  importance  now  to  the  veterans; 
administration  because  of  theiri 
training  and  experience  and  because 
of  their  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  other  dis- 
abled veterans. 
,  "The  fact  that  these  men— and 
women— are  not  rushing  to  recruit- 
ing offices  to  sign  up  for  another 
hitch  doesn't  mean  a  thing.  Most 
of  us  have  responsibilities  that  we 
didn't  have  10  years  ago.  We're  all 
older,  and  we  know  only  too  well 
that  war  isn't  a  picnic.  That  also, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  be  the  attitude 
of  most  of  the  kids  who  are  signing 
up 

"The  reason  a  lot  of  them  don't 
follow  the  stories  of  the  Korean 
fighting  too  closely  is  that  they 
know  too  much  about  fighting- 
first-hand.  They  don't  talk  about 
the  news  for  the  same  reason  a 
family  watching  one  of  its  members 
die  of  cancer  doesn't  talk  too  much 
about  the  victim's  agony. 

"It  doesn't  mean  a  lack  of  sym- 
pathy or  interest^just  a  realization 
that  talk  is  cheap,  and  action  is 
what  counts." 


'  x  think  tois  woraa.  s  letter— oiit 
requested  that  I  not  use  her  name 
— sums  up  the  way  most  Americans, 
old  or  young,  feel  to-day  about 
Korea. 

There  is  a  great  yearning  for 
peace,  a  great  wish  that  the  issue 
raised  by  the  North  Korean  in- 
vasion had  never  arisen.  But  there 
is  also  a  full-hearted  determination 
to  see  that  issue  through,  because 
what  we  stand  for  as  a  people  is 
at  stake. 

Somehow,  I  wish  Joe  Stalin  in 
the  Kremlin  could  read  that  Boston 
woman's  letter— and  understand  the 
sentiment  behind  it.  It  might  give 
him  something  to  ponder— an  in- 
sight into  how  the  American  democ- 
racy operates. 


Gazette 
Taunton,  Mass. 
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Blind  Couple 
Are  Married 


SWANSEA,  Sept.  18, W— Miss 
Alice  Farias  of  Swansea  and 
Slyvia  Lagasse  of  Lewiston,  Me., 
both  blind,  were  married  Saturday 
at  St.  Dominies  church.  The  or- 
chestra at  the  reception  consisted 
of  classmates  at  the  Pe»4««s  in- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the-Slkid. 


BOSTON    NEWS   CLIP 

120  Tremont  Street 
Boston  8,  Mass. 

Call 

Woonsocket, R.I. 

MAY  15 


'Harry'  Laflamme, 
Blind  Vendor,  Dies 

Henry  W.  "Harry"  Laflamme,  51, 
of  634  East  School  street,  blind  news- 
dealer at  Court  Street  Bridge  for  an 
estimated  20  years,  died  todav  in 
Woonsocket  Hospital,  after  failing 
to  rally  from  a  shock  he  suffered 
Sunday. 

He  lost  his  sight  about  25  years 
ago  in  a  blasting  operation  and  be- 
gan selling  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  a  small  cubicle  on  the  span's 
westerly  end,  both  to  occupy  his 
time  and  as  a  source  of  income. 

His  new-found  business  gained 
lrmpeju^^soonjifter  its  inception  and 

landmafTWlhJS^^elf.  Hi! 
cubicle  was  constructed  on  wheels 
to  facilitate  moving  whenever  the 
occasion  demanded. 

Salespersons  and  office  workers 
became  his  steady  customers  and 
he  recognized  each  by  name,  al- 
though never  having  seen  them.  His 
absence,  caused  by  a  siege  of  pneu- 
monia in  early  1943,  was  quickly 
noted  and  this  newspaper  and  Woon- 
socket Hospital  were  flooded  by 
ealls  concerning  his  whereabouts. 

He  retained  the  stand  until  last 
September  when  Russell  P.  Cote 
partially  blind,  took  over.  The  busi- 
ness was  almost  wiped  out  last  De- 
cember when  fire  ravaged  the 
structure. 

A  Woonsocket  native,  he  was  born 


Jan.   11,   1899,   a  son   of  Mrs.  Marie 
(Richard)    Laflamme   Langlois    and 
the  late  Delphis  Laflamme.  He  mar- 
ried the  former  Victoria  Harpin. 
Leaves  Six  Children 

Surviving,  in  addition  to  his 
widow  and  mother,  are  three  sons, 
Raymond,  Robert  and  Harry  La- 
flamme, Jr.;  three  daughters.  Miss 
Jeanette  Laflamme.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Borozny  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Richard- 
son; two  brothers,  Frank  and  Leo 
Laflamme,  and  10  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Satur- 
day at  8:15  from  the  Joseph  Lauzon 
and  Sons  Funeral  Home  with  a 
solemn  high  requiem  mass  at  9 
o'clock  in  St.  Louis  Church.  Burial 
will  be  in  Precious  Blood  Ceme- 
tery. 
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BLINDVETTO 
HEAD  lQlSt 

Plymouth    Man    Named 
New  President 


Alfred  M.  Gifford.  55-year-old 
blind  veteran  of  World  war  I,  to-  I 
day  will  be  elected  the  president 
of  the  101st  Infantry  Veterans  Ai-  - 
sociation,  whose  31st  annual  re- 
union opened  at  the  Yankee  Divi- 
sion Club,  Back  Bay,  yesterday. 

Nominated  for  the  post  last  nighty 
he  will  be  unopposed,  as  will  be  all 
other  nominees,  in  the  election  to- 
day. 

Gifford,  father  of  two  children, 
who  makes  his  home  at  3  Sagamore 
st.,  Plymouth,  is  expected  to  be  the 
last  of  the  World  war  I  veterans 
to  hold  the  presidency  of  the  organi- 
zation, officials  pointed  out,  be- 
cause  of   the   many   World   war   II 

(veterans    taking   more   active  roles 

!in   the  outfit. 

Others  nominated  for  election 
without  opposition  are  William  Con- 
nors, past  president;  Martin  Sulli- 
van, treasurer;  Alfred  McPhee, 
sergeant-at-arms;  Frank  Brennan, 
assistant  treasurer;  Charles  Mc- 
Leod,  assistant  secretary;  to  the 
board  of  directors,  along  with  Wil- 
liam P.  Coffey,  Albert  M.  "Ziggy" 
Sears,  Edward  A.  Connors.  John 
J.  Kelly  and  Edward  J.  "Knocko" 
McCormack,  all  past  presidents  of 
the    organization. 
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FIRST  PA^fr 


Blind  Man' Votes  in  Primaries 


Although  handicapped  by  being'  totally,  blind,., Thomas  ('.  Naylor  did 
his  civic  duty  today  by  voting  in  (lie  slate  primaries  at  the  Margaret  St. 
Fire  Station  polling  renter,  here  Mr.  Naylor  marks  the  candidates 
of  his  choice  on  the  ballot,  assisted  by  Mary  Justina,  Republican 
clerk,    while    Eugenia    Burke,    at    rear,    Democratic    precinct    worker, 

looks  on.  i 


Globe 
Boston,  Mass. 
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BLIND  VET,  SEEING  EYE  DOG  REUNITED— Lionel 
Pelletier,  30-year-old  blind  war  veteran  of  Van  Buren, 
and  his  chief  link  with  the  world  he  cannot  see,  his 
seeing  eye  dog,  Bruce,  were  reunited  this  week  in  the 
Aroostook  county  town  after  the  dog  was  struck  by  a 
truck  and  had  been  missing  a  week.  Pelletier  said  the 
reunion  was  "the  happiest  moment"  in  his  life.  Ex- 
cept for  loss  of  weight,  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in 
good  health.     (Van  Buren  Studio  photo.) 


Thirty-Six 


W.  N.  Cromwell's  Will 
Provides  $428,484 
for  Nation's  Blind 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  20  (AP)  — 
William  Nelson  Cromwell's  life- 
time interest  in  the  blind  was  re- 


flected today  in  a  will  in  which  he 
disposed  of  $13,818,818  in  48  pub- 
lic gifts. 

The  Wall  Street  corporation 
lawyer  left  $10,000  to  the  blind 
educator.  Helen  Keller,  of  West- 
port,  Conn.,  and  $5000  to  her  com- 
panion, Polly  Thomson 

He  also  willed  $428,484  to  the 
American     Foundation     for     the 
Blind,    an    estate    tax    appraisal  j 
showed  today. 

Cromwell  built  a  fortune  as 
attorney  for  many  of  the  nation  s 
large  corporations.  He  helped 
found  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
and  the  National  Tube  Co. 
died  July  19.  1948,  at  the  age 
94. 


Herald 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Blind  Slayer  ^° 
Seeks  Pardon ? 

Chicopee  Wife  Killer 
Also  Appeals  to  Board 

A  blind  street  singer  who  mur- 
dered his  sweetheart  and  guide  by 
throwing  her  out  the  window  of  a 
South  End  hotel  15  years  ago  is 
one  of  two  slayers  whose  cases 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  advisory 
board  of  pardons  at  the  Norfolk 
prison  colony  Oct.  31,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Forrest  K.  Wells,  sightless  beg- 
gar, and  Alexander  Lemanski,  who 
murdered  his  wife  in  Chicopee, 
will  appeal  for  release  under  a 
law  that  requires  a  public  hearing 
for  each  lifer  after  he  has  served 
15  years.  No  lifer  has  ever  been 
recommended  for  releas  by  the 
board  under  this  statute,  which 
was  enacted  to  prevent  life  prison- 
ers   from    becoming    "forgotten 

men." 

SENTENCED  IN  1935 

Wells,  now  about  40,  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  for  the  second-de- 
sree  murder  of  Miss  Helen  Martin, 
alias  Helen  Wells,  in  Suffolk  su- 
perior court,  Dec.  13,  1935.  He 
threw  Miss  Martin,  who  acted  as 
his  "eyes,"  from  a  third-floor 
window  of  the  Hotel  Clarendon 
and  then  threw  her  pet  dog  after 
her.  Both  came  from  Columbus, 

Ohio. 

Lemanski  was  convicted  of  the 
second-degree  murder  of  his  wife 
in  Hampden  superior  court,  Oct. 
14,  1935.  He  shoved  his  wife 
during  a  quarrel  and  she  fell  and 
fractured  her  skull.  Lemanski, 
now  43,  has  a  son  and  daughter. 
His  family  also  has  petitioned  for 
his  release,  promising  to  provide 
a  home  for  him. 


Record 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Golden  Touch 


Youngster  Serves  as  Radar  for  Blind  Parents 

Bobby  Golden,  4'/2,  pedals  his  tricycle  along  the  s;dewa!k  in  Seattle  as  he  serves  as 
the  "eyes"  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Golden,  both  sightless.  Bobbys  tri- 
cycle disappeared  from  in  front  of  their  home,  and  its  ios<  was  a  blow  to  the  trie  until 
It  was  found  later  in  e  near-by  playground  area. 


il\P     Simnil 
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ASKS  LENIENCE 
FOR  BUND  MAN 

Victim's  Plea  Results  in 
Suspended  Sentence 


Prince  Albert  Whitted  of  North- 
ampton st.,  South  End,  attacked 
with  a  knife  by  a  blind  man,  who 
cufhim  over  one">y»*««H*f  both 
shoulders,  asked  clemency  for  his 
attacker  yesterday  in  Boston  Muni- 
cipal Court. 

When  James  Eubanks,  55,  of  Rose 
St.,  South  End,  the  blind  man,  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of*assaulting 
him,  Whitted  said  to  Judge  George 
Roberts,  "Don't  take  it  out  oh  him, 
judge.  I  shouldn't  have  been  joking 
with  him.  He's  blind.  Have  mercy 
on  him,  judge.  I  take  it  all  on 
myself." 

At  the  close  of  testimony,  Judge 
Roberts  told  the  blind  man  that 
he  would  have  to  find  him  guilty. 
"You  only  missed  this  man's  eye," 
commented  the  judge,  "by  Inches, 
and  you  should  know  what  It  means 
not  to  have  eyes.  Your  record  shows 
that  in  1935  you  hit  a  man  with 
a  hammer." 

In  imposing  sentence,  Judge  Rob- 
erts said,  "I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
suspended  sentence  of  a  month,  and 
pray  that  you  don't  come  back  here 
again."  "I  won't  come  back,"  said 
Eubanks.  The  cutting  affray  hap- 
pened after  Whitted  accused  the 
blind  man  of  faking  his  blindness. 


Globe 
Boston,  Mass. 
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tjinciai.     ineir    sentence   hT6* 
nged  from  12  to  six  Years.    f*i 

Dream  Comes  True 
for  Blind  Couple 

WINNIPEG  (AP)  —  Since  their 
marriage  six  years  ago,  37-year-old 
Isaac  Fehr  and  his  wife,  Alice,  30, 
have  dreamed  of  a  home  of  their 
own.  Soon  they  will  have  it— but 
they'll  never  see  it. 

Both  are  blind.  Bjit  this  has  not 
prevented  Fehr  from  doing  much  of 
the  building  of  his  new  home. 

In  the  early  1920's  Fehr  was 
blinded  by  the  explosion  of  a  dyna- 
mite cap.  Mrs.  Fehr  has  been  blind 
since  childhood. 

They  were  married  in  Winnipeg 
in  1945  and  now  have  two  children, 
Violet.  5,  and  Walter,  2.  From  1935 
to  1948,  Fehr  was  a  basket-maker 
and  broom-maker  in  the  Winnipeg 
Blind  Institute.  He  quit  on  orders 
from  his  doctor. 


Sun 
Attleboro,  Mass. 
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FRIDAY,   AUGUST   18,   1951 


HAPPY  IN  HIS  NEW  ENDEAVOR  —  Blinded  same  time  ago  by  an 
accident  at  his  workbench,  Harold  Sears  of  West  st.,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  a  newsstand  at  the  Interstate  Bus  terminal  in  Gilbert-Perry 
sq.,  Attleboro.  where  he  sells  The  Attleboro  Daily  Sun.  The  Attle- 
boro Lions  club  and  Pres.  Harold  Gordon  of  the  Interstate  became 
interested  in  Mr.  Sears'  plight  several  weeks  ago  and  their  combined 
interests  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Sears  to  start  his  new  venture. 
Copies  of  the  Sun  are  delivered  to  him  every  day  by  Charles  Martin, 
the  Hope  st.  newspaper  delivery  man.  Standing  with  Sears  in  this 
picture  is  Robert  Panichi,  who  has  just  purchased  his  copy  of  the 
§uru  — Photo  by  Frank  Adams. 


MADELEINE  LOOMIS, 
EXPERT  IN  BRAILLE 

Instructor  at  Teachers  College, 

Columbia,  Dies — Had  Helped 

Blind  to  Study  32  Years 


Madeleine  S.  Loomis,  of  12  East 
Ninety-seventh  Street,  a  Braille 
expert  and  instructor,  died  Wednes- 
day at  the  New  York  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness.  She  was  56 
years  old. 

Born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Miss 
Loomis  began  her  study  of  Braille 
in  1918  and  devoted  her  life  ,to 
simplifying  instruction  in  Braille 
for  the  blind.  Since  1935,  she  was 
ah  instructor  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Teachers  College,  training 
prospective  teachers  of  Braille. 

Among  her  many  books  in  the 
field  was  "You  Can  Learn  to  Read 
Braille,"  which  she  republished  in 
1945  for  the  benefit  of  returning 
service  men  without  profit  to  her 
or  her  publisher,  Harper  &  Broth- 1 
ers.     She  strove  also  to  introduce  i 
Braille    to    persons    not    entirely  I 
without  sight,  who  were  not  aided  |j 
by  associations  for  the  blind. 

Before  joining  the  Columbia 
faculty,  Miss  Loomis  worked  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  sys-' 
tern  of  Braille  in  the  Turkish 
language. 

She  is  survived  by  a  brother 
Stillman  W.  Loomis  of  this  city. 


^C-'*''!    n     r>      ^fM-r-t-v/  . 
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Now"  their    dream    of    a    homel 
"where  our  children  will  have  thel 
room  they  deserve"  has  become  a  J 
reality.    They  expect  to  move  out  of 
their  three-room  suite  by  Spring. 
The  foundation  and  frame  is  com- 
1  >pleted  and  Fehr  helped  in  the  work. 
When  a  reporter  visited  the  scene, 
.be  was  working  20  feet  up.  driving 
5nails   with   unerring   accuracy.    He 
i'juses  a  Braille  rule  to  measure,  and 
4  works    eight   h«urs    a    day,    except 
Sunday. 


Herald 
loaton.  Mass 


Berkshire  Eagle 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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RED  FEATHERS'  THANKS  are  accepted  for  Charles  Case, 
proprietor  of  canteen  at  55  Tremont  street,  by  his  Seeing 
Eye  dog,  Ricky,  after  Case  gave  Community  Fund  worker 
donation  for  current  drive. 


lind  Canteen  Proprietor 
Pledges  Aid  to  Red  Feather 

Charles  Case,  blind  operator  of  '  canteen,  at  55  Tremont  street, 
yesterday  pledged  his  annual  contribution  to  the  Red  Feather  fund 
drive  in  appreciation  of  all  its  good  works  for  the  handicapped, 
concnetration  camp  and  the  un-j" 
The   gift,    which 


BROTHERHOOD  SPEAKER:  Rev.  Delmer  Cooper, 
blind  minister  from  the  New  Hackensack  (N.Y.)  Reformed  Church, 
who  will  speak  Friday  at  6.30  PM  before  a  supper  meeting  of  the 
South  Church  Brotherhood.  His  theme  will  be  "The  Forge,  the  Fuel 
and  the  Fire."  Mrs.  Jean  May  Bousquet  will  sing  Christmas  songs, 
and  there  will  be  singing  of  carols  by  the  audience. 


included  the 
donations  of  his  three  employes, 
marked  another  year  in  which 
Case  demonstrated  his  friend- 
ship for  the  Community  Fund.  He 
served  as  a  volunteer  Red 
Feather  worker  in  Hyannis, 
where  he  once  ran  a  hotel,  be- 
tween 1944  and  1947. 

Today  will  be  among  the  busiest 
of  Red  Feather  weekends.  From 
North  Reading  to  Scituate, 
volunteer  workers  will  spend 
their  Sunday  in  house-to-house 
canvassing  for  the  campaign, 
which  helps  support  more  than 
300  vitally  needed  community 
services. 
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Letter  From  Margaret 

By  Dorothea  Skriver  Thomas 


The  letter  I  held  in  my  hand  was  in- 
triguing. Not  only  was  the  return  address, 
so  carefully  written  in  the  upper  corner, 
utterly  strange,  but  I  could  not  place  the 
handwriting.  My  own  name  and  address 
were  in  pencil,  firmly  written.  Halfway 
across  the  envelope,  each  line  took  a  sur- 
prising and  unexpected  jump  upward,  and 
then  continued  on. 

Opening  the  letter,  I  turned  to  the  sig- 
nature—Margaret. Strange,  I  knew  no  out- 
of-town  Margaret.  But,  of  course,  reading 
might  help. 

If  it  is  at  all  convenient,  will  you  meet 
the  2  a.m.  bus  Friday  morning,  the  15th? 
And  then  go  with  me  to-the  Union  Station 
from  where  I  take  a  train  east  at  4:15. 
I'd  love  to  see  you  again.  Margaret. 
I  considered  the  letter  with  a  bafflement 
which    completely    devastated    the    usual 
spontaneity  of  anticipation  in  meeting  an 
old  friend.  And  tonight,  after  midnight,  was 
the  time.  , 

Then,  with  sudden  swiftness  came  tne 
answer.'  Another  letter,  years  before,  writ- 
ten in  the  dashing  hand  of  a  friend: 

One  of  our  dearest  friends  will  be  in 
Omaha  for  a  few  days  next  week.  We'll 
appreciate  anything  you  do  for  Margaret 
Stanton.  She  is  an  accomplished  pianist, 
and  a  member  of  the  music  staff  of  one  of 
our  large  universities.  You'll  all  lose  your 
hearts  to  her. 

I  remembered  reading  the  letter  aloud  to 
my  husband.  Then,  startled,  I  had  noted  the 
postscript:  "Perhaps  you  should  know  that 
Margaret  is  totally  blind." 

The  next  day  I  hadlciSn'Sldered  the  situa- 
tion. I  had  never  been  with  a  blind  per- 
son. What  did  one  do?  I  closed  my  eyes 
tightly,  and  walked  about  the  familiar 
house.  From  bruised  knees  and  stubbed  toes, 
I  learned  that  the  middle  of  the  floor  was 
to  be  kept  clear,  and  that  scatter  rugs  were 
an  abomination.  Doors,  I  found,  were  much 
kinder  when  they  were  completely  closed. 
>      >      > 


I  recalled  Margaret's  arrival.  We  had 
loved  her  instantly.  She  was  completely 
charming,  self-reliant,  well-groomed.  And 
incredibly,  neither  cane  nor  dog.  As  she 
alighted  from  the  train,  the  porter  gently 
put  Margaret's  hand  on  his  arm,  and  stepped 
a  half  pace  ahead.  He  was  talking,  and 
smiling.  It  was  then  we  sensed  that  instead 
of  others  needing  to  put  Margaret  at  ease, 
it  was  she  who  reassured  them. 

Still  reminiscing,  I  walked  into  the  living 
room,  and  sat  down.  What  full,  happy  days 
we'd  had  on  that  visit!  Even  now,  I  could 
almost  hear  the  Steinway  responding  grate- 
fully to  Margaret's  sensitive  touch.  Mar- 
garet and  her  music  had  been  one;  some- 
times majestic,  sometimes  tender,  or  light 
and  gay;  but  always  beautiful. 

The  davenport.  Vividly  I  recalled  Mar- 
garet's sitting  there,  and  the  day  the  in- 
evitable had  happened.  One  little  son,  lean- 
ing trustfully  against  her,  had  looked  up 
into  her  face  and  asked:  "Margaret,  can 
you  see  me?"  • 

With  no  trace  of  self-consciousness,  Mar- 
garet had  replied:  "Why  of  course  I  see 
you,  dear.  Did  you  know  there  are  different 
ways  of  seeing?  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  see. 
And  she  had  explained  the  beautiful  things 
she  knew  and  saw  with  such  unassuming 
simplicity  that  one  lost  all  sense  of  pity  as 
he  listened,  and  only  longed  that  he  himself 
might  envision  what  she  perceived. 


"Marearet   how  do  you  do  it?  How  do 
you  keS  that  deep  sense  of  security  and 
inv">"  The  question  was  mine. 
]°yMargahre?s  expressive  ^ce  turned  toward 
me.    She    smiled.    "Years    ago,      she    sam 
auetly     "I    heard    someone     read     these 
words:' 'Let  no  man  take  ^^/^ 
realization  began  to  come  that  I  must  let 
no  man  deprive  me,  through  any  sense 
mtv    of  my  birthright  of  ]oy.  I  must  not 
tet  even  my  own  thinking  deprive  me  of 
£1  70y    I've  learned   that  my   happiness 
Ts  inviolate,  if  I  keep  it  that  way. 

^My  horizons  are  as  great  as  I  penn it 
them  to  be.  I  must  recognize  less  and  less 

Sation,  and  express  --e  and  -ore  °f 
I  th*  beauty,-  4bt  Joy.  *>*  **  God-given 
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talents  which  are  within  me.  As  I  do  this, 
people  will  see  me  as  I  am,  and  W3  s    ociate 
together  on  an  equal  footing." 
>      >      > 

Now  Margaret  was  to  be  here  in  our  city 
again,  however  briefly. 

At  dinner  my  husband  suggested:  The 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  night  are  not 
pleasant  hours  for  you  and  Margaret  to  be 
wrestling  .with  cabs  and  baggage.  What 
would  you  think  of  my  meeting  her,  and 
your  staying  with  the  children?  And  Mar- 
garet could  visit  with  you  on  the  telephone." 
J-     f-     > 

About  2:30,  the  telephone  rang.  Mar- 
garet's vibrant  voice  still  carried  its  full 
rich  tone  of  joy.  "Do  you  know,"  she  asked 
gaily,  "how  I  surprised  your  husband?. 
When  a  man's  voice  inquired:  'Is  this  the 
Sioux  Falls  bus?'  I  turned  and  said:  'I  know 
that  voice.  Please  do  not  tell  me  who  you 
are — give  me  a  minute,  and  I'll  tell  you.' 
And  I  did." 

I  was  a  little  awed.  In  almost  the  same 
words  I  had  used  a  long  time  ago,  I  ques- 
tioned: "How  do  you  do  it,  Margaret?  Re- 
member so  well,  I  mean." 

"By  taking  out  the  element  of  time,  she 
answered.  "You  see,  if  we  think  too  much 
in  terms  of  time,  we  make  remembering 
hard  for  ourselves.  If,  for  instance,  you 
should  need  to  use  the  fact  that  two 
and  two  are  four,  you  do  not  erect  a  bar- 
rier of  time,  and  then  try  to  penetrate 
through  the  years  back  to  when  you  learned 
that  fact.  You  realize,  almost  unconsciously 
perhaps,  that  if  you  knew  it  once,  you  know 
it  now."  j.      j.      j. 


It  was  four-thirty  in  the  morning.  My 
husband  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  talking. 
"They  were,"  he  said,  "two  of  the  best  hours 
I've  spent  in  many  a  day.  But  it's  very  late, 
so  supposed  tell  you  all  about  it  in  the 
morning." 

I  reached  over  to  switch  off  the  light, 
and  to  think  about  Margaret.  I  thought  too 
about  all  the  things  she  stood  for;  about  joy, 
about  dignity  and  freedom,  and  most  of  all, 
perhaps,  about  the  limitless  possibilities  of 
man's  achievement. 
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CIGARETTE-BAND  HOAX 

Collecting  for  Blind 
pis  of  No  Value 


The  seeing-eye  dog,  cigare 
again. 

According  to  the  story,  if  you 
save  the  little  red  "rip  cord"  that 
splits  the  cellophane  on  a  pack 
of  cigarettes,  and  get  enough  of 
them,  you  can  ge*  a  seeing-eye 
dog  for  a  blind  person. 

"It's  a  pure  fake,'«  Mrs.  Jos- 
eph H.  Peirce,  manager  of  the 
Better  Business  Burear  said  to- 
day, "and  it's  too  bad  because 
it  hurts  an  awful  lot  when  the 
person  to  whom  the  dog  has  been 
promised,  finds  he's  the  victim  of 
a   hoax." 

The  cigarette-band  business  is 
old.     It  is  national  in  scope. 

So  widely  accepted  was  the 
hoax  by  the  cigarette  smoking 
public  that  several  large  area 
industries  authorized  the  plac- 
ing of  boxes  where  the  red  bands 
could  be  deposited. 

Workers  in  an  Athol  factory 
collected  "thousands"  and  smok- 
ers in  a  Worcester  shop  got  hun- 
dreds. 

Then  someone  got  the  idea  of 
asking  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau about  it. 

Seeing  Eye  Contacted 

"I  wrote  them  what  national 
people  had  said,"  Mrs.  Peirce 
said.  "For  instance  Seeing-Eye 
Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  re- 
ported that  they  were  not  sup- 
porting the  drive,  that  they  were 
fighting  the  hoax  wherever  it 
appeared  because  it  hurt  the 
blind  person  too  much  when  he 
found  out  the  truth. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.  said 
it  was  co-operating  wherever 
possible  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
hoax,  that  it  was  fighting  it  all 
over  the  country." 

Latest  report  is  from  Peter- 
sham, where  a  woman  reported 
today  that  she  had  been  told 
"they  would  get  a  seeing  eye  dog 
for  a  blind  veteran  in  South 
Barre." 

"The  band  has  absolutely  no 
value,"  Mrs.  Peirce  said. 

Cigar  bands  though,  deposited 
in  boxes  set  up  everywhere  for 
the  purpose  are  collected  by  the 
cigar  men  and  exchanged  for 
cigars.  The  cigars  are  sent  direct 
by  the  distributor  to  veterans  in 
hospitals. 


te-band  hoax  is  on  the  march 
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hk    Elizabeth  Yates 


1WAS  born  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
and  went  to  school  there;  but 
my  most  memorable  days  were  the 
long  summers  spent  on  my  father's 
farm.  Next  to  the  youngest  of 
seven  children,  there  were  always 
playmates  as  well  as  dogs  and 
horses;  and  there  were  always 
tasks — gardening,  butter  making, 
caring  for  our  animals.  The  house 
was  filled  with  books,  and  reading 
or  being  read  aloud  to  was  part  of 
our  life. 


ri» 


At  twenty-three,  I  married„Wil- 


Elizabeth  Yates 


Tgf  liam  McGreal,  an  American  whose 
business  was  then  in  London,  and 
for  ten  years  life  was  rich  and  ac- 
tive. Our  home  was  in  London,  but 
there  were  months  spent  in  travel- 
ing. In  19^9  we  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  live  in  Peterbor- 
ough, N.  H.  There  we  found  an  old 
house  which  adapted  itself  happily 
to  our  needs,  and  a  farm  of  fields 
and  woodland  which  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  bring  back  to  useful- 
ness and  production.  There  are 
mountains  near  us  to  climb,  forest 
lakes  to  swim  in,  and  lovely  white 
villages  strong  with  New  England 
tradition. 

The  garden  is  my  joy,  the  vege- 
tables especially  which  grow  in 
such  abundance  that  there  is  al- 
ways plenty  to  share  with  friends 
and  neighbors.  I  love  good  talk, 
but  I  still  love  to  be  alone  and  it 
is  the  hours  of  working  in  the  gar- 
den or  in  the  woods  that  helps  me 
to  think  out  stories.  A  little  loft  in 
the  far  end  of  the  house  is  where 
I  work  mornings  from  8:30  to 
luncheon  time  A  wide  work  table 
and  two  chairs  take  up  most  of  the 
space  and  an  old-fashioned  wood 
stove  keeps  it  cozy. 


Except  when  the  Scotty  presents 
us  with  a  new  family  of  puppies 
requiring  care  for  a<1ew  days,  or 
some  special  guest  comes  to  stay 
with  us,  my  working  hours  are  un- 
interrupted; and  the  rest  of  the 
day  goes  in  preparing  the  meals, 
looking  after  the  house,  and  var- 
ious small  oddments  of  activity. 
Reading  is  another  joy — books 
about  nature,  biography,  philoso- 
phy. As  a  family,  we  read  aloud  in 
the  evening  or  listen  to  music,  and 
my  other  love — knitting  or  rug 
hooking,  or  any  such  business  with 
my  hands — comes  into  play. 

Of  course,  there  are  occasional 
trips  to  Boston  and  New  York,  to 
the  seashore  or  the  high  moun- 
tains, to  Durham  to  teach  at  the 
Writers  Conference  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire,  or  to  some 
city  or  town  to  give  a  talk,  but  it  is 
a  quiet  life  we  lead  and  in  it  there 
is  time  to  think,  time  to  enjoy  the 
things  that  have  always  meant 
much — friends,  books  and  the 
countryside. 

"The  Guardian  Heart"  was  pub- 
lished a  week  ago. 
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Translated  Over  400  Books  Into  Braille 


Miss    Edith    Hemingway 

Uses 'Spare  Time 

To  Help  Blind. 

By  HOPE  C.  CORSO 

One  morning  in  1938  when  Miss 
Edith  Anna  Hemingway  of  Malvern 
Place  noticed  a  page  of  braille  on  a 
table  in  the  living  room  of  her  fos- 
ter son,  the  Rev.  Ellis  L.  Hemingway, 
she  asked,  "What  in  the  world  is 
that?"  Her  son,  then  director  of  re- 
ligious education  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Maplewood,  was 
quick  to  explain:  even  handed  her 
a  slate  and  suggested  she  try  doing 
what  some  of  his  young  people  had 
chosen  as  a  goodwill  project— trans- 
lating print  into  braille. 

In  the  little  over  twelve  years  that 
Slave  elapsed  since  what  Miss  Hem- 
Ingway  describes  as  'that  eventful 
day,"  she  has  painstakingly  trans- 
lated into  braille  over  50,000  pages! 
More  exactly,   51,525. 

Spry  and  alert— she'll  be  eighty 
years  old  tomorrow— she  attributes 
her  accomplishment  to  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  help  blind  people,  plus  a  de- 
termination to  reach  the  goal  of  50,- 
000  pages  she  set   for   herself    upon 

completion  of  the  translator's  course 
in  1938. 

Loves    Children 

Miss  Hemingway  had  her  first  in- 
troduction to  what  it  means  to  be 
blind  when,  as  a  missionary  inKwala 
Lumpur,  Selangor.  Malaya,  a  thvee- 
months-old  blind  infant  was  brought 
to  her  hut  for  care.  That  was  many 
'  years  ago,  but  she  has  never  forgot- 
ten. Today  she  specializes  in  trans- 
lating children's  books  because,  as 
she  points  out  "most  people  don't 
care  to  do  them,  preferring  more 
adult  x literature.  Then,  too,"  she 
added,  "I  love  little  children  and 
firmly  believe  every  child  should 
have  good  books  at  his  or  her  dis- 
posal" 

Attesting  to  Edith  Hemingway's 
skill  as  a  braille  writer  is  the  fact 
that  her  meticulously-translated 
volumes  appear  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  in  libraries,  institutions 
and  camps  for  the  blind  in  Canada 
and  twenty  out  of  the  forty-eight 
states;  namely,  Arizona,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Louisiana, 
Tdsnn.  Florida.  Wisconsin. 
Wyoming,  Virginia,  Utah,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Mary- 
land. 

Aims  for  Perfection 

She  believes  in  perfection;  tries  to 
achieve  it  in  what  she  writes  for  the 
blind-  For  example,  in  the  second- 
grade  textbook,  "Think  and  Do,"  on 
which  she's  now  working,  one  of  the 
stories  tells  of  a  little  girl  who  can- 
not be  a  fairy  because  she  has  no 
As  Miss  Hemingway  ex- 
plains, a  sighted  pupil  would  im- 
mediately note  the  picture  and  say, 
"Because  she  has  no  wings."  In  or- 
der for  the  blind  pupil  to  get  the 
answer  quickly,  an  illustration  of  a 
little   girl  whose   shoulders    could   be 


Seated  at  the  machine  on  which  she  has  composed  irvcr  50,000 
Thf S  T'C  '?  M'SS  Edith  Anna  Hemingway  of  20  Malvern  Place. 
SbooHtXhlT  h6re  IS  "Think  ^  D°'"  *  -—••"d. 
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"felt"  was  essential,  so  Miss  Hem- 
ingway hunted,  through  magazines, 
found  such  a  picture  and  included 
it  in  the  translation.  On  another  oc- 
casion, in  a  translation  of  Lou 
Gehrig's  life  in  the  "Childhood  of 
Famous  Americans"  series,  she 
searched  until  she  found  a  Christ- 
mas tree  under  which  a  baseball 
mitt  had  been  placed  and  inserted 
)i  in  the  appropriate  spot  in  the 
Cook. 

Adds    Illustrations 

"Tm  not  an  artist  and  don't  pre- 
tend to  be,"  she  stated  emphatically, 
"but  I  ■  know  a  book — any  book — is 
better  when  illustrated.  So  I  always 
put  in  illustrations  when  they  are 
necessary  to  the  text,  and  try  to  put 
at  least  one  picture-in  every  transla- 
tion." Right  now  she's  looking  for 
an  illustration  of  two  rabbits — a 
large  enough  picture  to  put  into 
braille. 

"Think  and  Do"  is  the  405th  book 
which  Edith  Hemingway  has  trans- 
lated into  braille.  Among  the  selec- 
tions have  been  all  kinds  and  types 
of  books  for  young  people,  includmg 
such  classics  as  "Little  Women," 
"Tom  Sawyer,"  "Falcon,  Fly  Back," 
"Little  Black  Sambo"  and  "Just  So 
Stories"  Some,  like  "The  Story  of 
China,"  she  has  copied  more  than 
once.  Her  translation  of  "Timothy 
Taylor,  Ambassador  of  Goodwill,"  is 
in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Native   of   New   England 

Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Miss  Hem- 
ingway grew  up  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine;  prepared  for  missionary 
work  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  which,  when  she 
was  a  student,  was  located  in  Spring- 
field.   Mass.    In     1898,    the    morning 


after  the  big  storm  in  which  the 
U.S.S.  Portland  was  sunk,  she  set 
sail  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  for  Singa- 
pore; returned  to  the  States  after 
six  years;  later  returned  to  work  in 
Malaya. 

Now  residing  in  her  son's  home, 
she  finds  time  to  work  at  her  braille 
machine  in  between  sharing  in  the 
household  tasks. 

Presently,  she's  very  excited  about 
a  collection  of  three  stories  being 
bound  for  forwarding  to  a  ten-year- 
old  blind  boy  in  Rangoon.  The 
stories,  given  individually  as  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  a  neighbor  who  died 
last  year,  include  "The  Littlest  Camel 
Knelt."  "The  Littlest  Angel"  and 
"The  Least  One."  "It's  quite  a  thrill," 
she  points  out,  "when  you've  been 
in  the  missionary  field  to  have  a  book 
go  out  across  the  seas  into  the  for- 
eign land  where  you  actually  know 
the  people!" 


Edith  A.Hemingwa^ 
Gets  Braille  A  wan 


Honored  at  Luncheon  He 
on  January  5. 


Miss  Edith  Anna  Hemingway  of 
Malvern  Place  was  presented  t. 
highest  award  yiven  a  volunteer 
the  National  Braille  Club  at  a  lunc 
eon  in  her  honor  held  in  the  Orang 
and  Maplewood  Red  Cross  Headqua 
ters  Friday.  A  gold  pin  in  the  sha] 
of  an  open  book  was  awarded  by  Bi 
nard  Krebs,  national  president 
the  Braille  Club  and  librarian 
instructor  for  the  Braille  Found»tt< 
of  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City. 

The  only  volunteer  in  this  ar 
ever  to  receive  this  award.  Miss  Hem 
ingway  was  so  honored  for  comple- 
ting 50,000  pages  of  braille  text,  all  o( 
which  was  translated  on  a  braille 
writer  from  printed  literature.  Ma- 
jority of  her  translations  have  been 
in  the  children's  field,  but  she 
also  transcribed  first  aid  man 
into  braille  for  the  blind. 

Approximately  sixty  guests 
present,  including  members  of 
Braille  Division  of  the  Oranges 
Maplewood  Red  Cross  chapter 
a  number  of  citizens  from  this 
interested  in  aiding   the  blind. 

Following  the  presentation,  a 
was  presented  to  Miss  Hemingwa; 
the  occasion  of  her  eighteith 
day.  She  has  been  active  in  worK 
for  the  blind  since  1938. 


Advocate 
Provincetown,  Mass. 
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■   „  FIRSTS  Hbb 
rellesley  Honors 

ipe  End  Student 

„uss  Jane  Rosenthal,  daughter 
bf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Rosenthal 
bf  216  Commercial  street,  has  been 
Saamed  a  Senior  Wellesley  Scholar, 
one  of  the  high  awards  for  academ- 
achievement  at  Wellesley  Col- 
;e  from  which  she  will  be  gradu- 
od  in  June. 

Miss  Rosenthal,  who  was  gradu- 
ed  from  the  Provincetown  High 
:hool  four  years  ago  with  high 
ademic  honors  including  member- 
lip  in  the  National  Honor  Society 
her  Junior  year,  plans  to  contin- 
ue her  studies  in  the  graduate' 
School  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  | 
City  where  she  will  take  a  one  year 
advanced  course  in  physical  ther- 
apy 

At  Wellesley,    where    she    has 
majored  in  zoology,  she  was  office 
assistant  for  the  College  Christian 
Association  during  her  Freshman 
year     During  her  Junior  year  she 
was  a  member  of  the  chorus  of  the 
Junior  Show,  the  musical  comedy 
written  and  produced  annually  by 
the  Junior  class.    In  the  same  year 
she  served  as  a  soundscriber  for 
the  Service  Organization    and    in 
ings  for  use  among  the    blind    of 
ing  for  use  among  the     blind     of 
Perkins   Institute.     This  year  she 
has  been  Head  of  Work  in  her  dom- 
itory  and  has  been  in    charge    of 
assigning  various  duties  to  students 
living  in  the  domitory.    During  the 
recent  flu  epidemic  she  found  few, 
at  times,  able  to  do  any  work  and 
the  burden  fell  on  the  few  who  es- 
caped the  ailment 

Commencement  exercises  will  be 
held  at  Wellesley  on  June'll. 

Union   - 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Legion  Is  Disappointed 
At  Poor  Response  to 
Drive  for  Blind  Boy 

Officers  of  Six  Corners  Post, 
352,  American  Lesion,  which  is 
sponsoring  the  drive  for  funds  for 
mpciical  care  and  treatment  of 
Richard  Denauld,  It  year  old  lad, 
blinded  by  a  brain  tumor,  are  dis- 
appointed in  the  public  response 
to   date   on   its  appeals  for  funds. 

Hopeful  tha't  at  least  $1000  may 
h«  raised,  Karl  Stanley,  child 
•welfare  officer  of  the  post,  re- 
ported last  night  that  only  about 
$80  has  been  contributed  thus 
far,  with  the  drive  four  days  old. 

Mr,  Stanley  reported,  however, 
(hat  he  had  received  $38  yester- 
day from  employees *of  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Company  and  he  is 
hopeful  that  employees  in  other 
industrial  plants  will  make  gener- 
ous contributions  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


A  Boy  and  a  Need 

It  is  nqt  unusual  for  a  boy  of  11  to 
hitchhike  10  miles— to  a  swimming 
beach,  perhaps,  or  a  baseball  game. 
But  it  is  unusual  when  he  hitchhikes 
to  a  military  hospital,  with  a"  couple 
of  books  under  his  arm,  because  he 
wants  to  read  to  the  blind  patients. 

That  is  what  Eddie  Dworchek  did, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Valley  Forge  Army  Hos- 
pital promptly  signed  him  up  after 
hearing  him  read.  Eddie's  two  books, 
we  hasten  to  add,  were  biographies  of 
Lou  Gehrig  and  Joe  Di  Maggio— a  fact 
which  keeps  the  lad  within  hailing 
distance  of  any  boys  who  may  have 
hitchhiked  to  a  ball  game  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Human  life  is  full  of  spontaneous 
gestures  of  good  will  that  get  over- 
looked in  the  noise  and  rush  of  events. 
We  need  to  look  at  them  more  often. 
Eddie,   for  instance,   is   every  boy— 
potentially.  All  that  happened  is  that 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  a  need,  an 
opportunity,    and    an    adventure    to 
which  other  eyes  remained  blind.  We 
think  the  soldiers  to  whom  he  is  read- 
ing may   have   been   helped   by   his 
action  to  see  something  more  of  the 
potentialities  of  living  than  before. 


(< 


Labor  News 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


300,000  Industrial 


Suffer  Eye  Injuries  Yearly 


.  "Last  year  300,000  workers  suffered  injuries  to  their  eyes,  and 
[1,000  lost  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes,"  Jack  Berch,  NBC  singing 
star,  reported  recently  in  an  interview.  Berch,  chairman  of  the  radio 
committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  caring  for  the  eyes  on  the  ToTJT  ~ 
\  Every  day,  Berch  said,  hundreds'? •■ 
of  industrial  workers  lose  or  harm 
their  sight  needlessly.  A  few 
precautionary  measures  will  usu- 
ally insure  good 

sight  throughout 

a  lifetime. 
A  must  for  men 

on  hazardous  jobs 

are  work-goggles. 

It's    important 

they    be    worn 

constantly  while 

on  the  job,  for  a 

flying  splinter,  a 

wood  chip,  even 

a  cinder  can  be 
disastrous.  Prompt  medical  care 
should  be  sought  for  any  eye  dis- 
order. 

h  Most  important,  he  said,  is  that 
the  eyes  be  carefully  examined 
during  the  regular,  general  health 
checkup. 


JACK  BERCH 


Two  glaring  DON'TS  for  on-ihe- 
job  eye  care — don't  neglect  to 
wear  those  safety  goggles  and 
don't  work  with  unshaded  light 
— are  demonstrated  by  Jack  Berch, 
Prudential's  singing  star  and  a  . 
chairman  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


DO'S  and  DON'TS  for 

1)  Wear  glasses,  if  needed.  Wear 
safety  glasses  at  hazardous 
jobs. 

2)  On  continuous  close-up  work, 
rest  your  eyes  frequently. 

3)  Insist  on  good  lighting  and 
avoid  working  in  shadows. 

4)  Seek  competent  care  for  tired 
I      eyes,    blurred    vision,    head- 
aches. 


ON-THE-JOB  EYE  CARE 

1)  Don't  rub  eyes  with  soiled 
hands.  Never  rub  eyelid  to 
remove  a  speck.  Use  water 
to  wash  it  out. 

2)  Don't  work  with  unshaded 
light. 

3)  Don't  hold  reading  or  instruc- 
tion matter  more  than  14 
inches  from  the  eyes. 

4)  Don't  neglect  failing  vision. 


<k 


i TENSE  with  hope,  this  Pole  tells  the  Norwegian  examiner  of  his  background. 
!  He  "  i_h]jnitfi>  in  an  Allied  bombing  raid  while  a  slave  laborer  in  Germany. 
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Scents  in  the  Shade 

When     the    'town     council     of 
Chingford,  England,  wanted  to  lay 
out  special  gardens  in  the  parks 
for   the   blind,   its   members   were 
told  that  special  seats  under  trees 
would  be  better,  the  London  Daily 
Sxpres.  reports.  «w.™it 
a  spokesman  for  the  blind  said,    « 
extra  seats  beneath  sweet  scented 
trees." 


Meriden  Kecoru  i*«s 
MERIDEN,  Conn. 

Daily 

Independent  Republican 

Circ.  14,693 
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Red  Cross  Award 
in  Braille  Given 
I    to  Frank  Johnson 

Frank  F.  Johnson,  of  Centrest 
was  presented  a  special  citation  of' 
achievement,  written  in  braille  and 
signed  by  President  Truman,  by 
Paul  K.  McElroy.  Chairman  of  the 
Cambridge  Red  Cross,  at  certifica- 
tion exercises  held  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital auditorium,  Monday. 

In  presenting  this  honor,  Mr 
McElroy  announced  that  this  type 
of  certificate  was  unusual  and  had 
been  arranged  far  by  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrel,  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  Mr.  John- 
son who  is  blind,  has  solicited 
faithfully  for  12  years  for  the 
Fund  Drive. 

This  was  part  of  a  certification 
or  82  volunteers   who  have   com- 
pleted training  for  service  in  the 
Cambridge  Red  Cross. 
i      Mr.  McElroy  presided.  Speakers 
>vere  Miss  Winifred  Drislane,  sup- 
ermtendent  of  nurses,  Cambridge 
•City   Hospital,    and    Mrs.    Marion 
f  Crawford  Adams,  executive  direc- 
'  tor  of  Cambridge  Red  Cross. 


No  Darkness  Here 


i  the  Com- 
jsts;  e.  i.,  k 


It's  said  of  the  blind  that  Fate  bestows  an  inner 
sense  unknown  to  those  who"  fake  for  granted  the 
sight  of  the  whole  world  passing  by.  Adrian  Allard,  a 
Greenfield  man  rich  in  talent,  but  poor  in  God's  gift 
of  sight,  has  had  this  extra  power  of  perception  for 
years.  Now  it  is  his  salvation. 

Facing   blindness   after   an   unusually  busy     liff 
with  normal  vision,  Allard  is  a  living  personification 
of  the  argument  which  the  hobby  show  in 
munity  YMCA  hoped  to  put  before  its  guest 
diversion  of  interests  pays  dividends. 

A  baker  by  trade,  Allard  has  had  his  fingers  in 
more  pies  than  the  kind  that  mother  used  to  make. 
Most  of  his  spare  time  since  1926,  a  full  quarter-cen- 
tury, has  been  spent  in  organizing  groups  of  young- 
sters into  bright  and  lively  drum  and  bugle  corps 
Anyone  who  has  worked  with  American  boys  and 
girls,  whether  or  not  they  have  had  sufficient  home 
disciplining,  knows  that  to  handle  them  in  large 
numbers  is  no  trifling  gesture. 

Not  only  has  Allard  imparted  to  these  young  peo- 
ple ifls  love  of  music  and  military  bearing,  but  he  has 


impressed  upon  them  the  value  of  team  work,  effici- 
ency and  the  ability  to  live,  work  and  play  together  in 
harmony.  More  than  an  amateur  musician  of  note,  his 
gift  of  leadership  has  placed  him  among  the  ranks  of 
successful  psychologists. 

Allard  has  worked  with  children  in  Greenfield, 
South  Deerfield,  Turners  Falls  and  Amherst.  He  has 
worked  with  adults  in  even  more  towns.  He  has  pre- 
pared and  presented  ambitious  entertainment  pro- 
grams. He  has  discovered  talent  and  turned  it  into 
great  personal  and  commun?.y  assets.  He  has  given 
freely  of  his  time  and  personality  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  those  around  him  with  his  inner  sense  of  beauty 
and.  judgment. 

Now  with  a  crisis  before  him  he  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  loss  of  sight  midway  in  life.! 
A  man  of  less  personal  fortitude  would  wallow  in 
selfpity.  "Visual  darkness,  however,  can  never  deter 
Allard  from  his  purpose  in  life.  The  light  of  his  past 
achievements  will  brighten  the  way  ahead.  The; 
hands  of  hundreds  who  have  felt  his  guidance  iril 
early  life  are  outstretchd  today  to  give  him  cour- 
age for  the  future. 


Evening  Globe 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Blind  Boy  Gives 
Geography  Talk 

PITTSBURGH  (AP)—  A  seventh 
grade  student,  Eugene  Hosteller, 
stood  in  a  school  room  here  recently 
and  described  the  South  American 
country  of  Chile — just  how  it  looks 
and  where  it  fits  on  the  map. 

Eugene  is  blind.  The  school  where 
he  talked  is  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
Ivania  School  for  the  Blind.  Eugene 
used  a  large  relief  map  that  comes 
apart.  He  plucked  Chile  from  the' 
map  and  kept  running  his  sensitive 
fingers  over  its  mountain  ranges  and 
jagged  coastline. 

Eugene  was  one  of  a  parade  of 
blind  children  who  demonstrated 
how  they  learn  despite  their  handi- 
cap. The  occasion  was  the  school's 
firtet  institute  for  parents. 


Register  ^j 
TORRINGTON,  Conn. 
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'A  Personality  and  a  Voice' 


Dear  Feature  Page  Editor 
Thi«  stoty  of  "Susie  Davis"  was 
sent  out  by  the  telephone  company 
with  its  statements  this  month  and 
thereby  reached  many  readers  in  this 
section.  However,  I  believe  the  fea- 
ture page  readers  all  over  the  world 
will  find  her  story  inspiring. 

I   hope   you   carry   this   in   the   Sun- 
dial. 

Best  wishes, 
Mrs.  B.  W.  W. 

Susie  Davis  retired  recently. 
But  the  people  of  Virginia  City 
will  not  soon  forget  the  smiling 
voice  of  one  of 


S  Record  on/y      1 
w  Junny  fiouns 


Answer  to  Question  No.  1: 

.  1.  Total  .  blind  population  of 
the  -ViuUi  Otutei  it  idiout  260,- 
000.  After  a  child  is  three  years 
old  his  sight  should  be  tested 
yearly.  Treatment  of  the  eyes 
at  birth  has  saved  the  sight,  of 
many  infants. 

Answer  to  Question  No.  2: 

2.  The  percentage  of  patients 
admitted  to  hospitals  who  show 
chest  diseases  after  routine  X- 
ray  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
general  population.  Therefore, 
a  hospital  which  checks  its  pa- 
tients on  admission  should  be  an 


the  most  re- 
markable tele- 
phone operators 
in  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. For  not 
only  did  Susie 
serve  her 
friends  and 
neighbors  faith- 
fully for  more 
than  15  years — 
but  she  did  so 
even  though  she  had  been  totally 
blind  since  early  childhood. 

Her  life  story  is  one  of  triumph 
over  her  tragic  handicap  After 
attending  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Berkeley,  she  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia City  and  graduated  from 
high  school  as  valedictorian.  Her 
mother  and  father  had  both  been 
operators  in  Virginia  City  and  it 
seemed  natural  for  her  to  carry  on 
the  family  tradition. 

With   her  "seeing  hands,"  she 


Telegraph 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
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ideal  center  for  detecting  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases  of 
the  chest.  Many  hospitals  now 
take  this  chest  X-ray  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

Answer  to  Question  No.  3: 

3.  The  percentage  of  students 
planning  to  enter  general  prac- 
tice has  increased  from  36  to 
47  per  cent  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  a  recent  poll 
taken  in  19  medical  schools.  This 
increase  promises  more  doctors 
for  small  town  and  rural  areas. 

(Copyright  1951  by  Health  Informs-^ 
tion   Foundation)  ^^^ 
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Gore  Bay,  Ont  U&— A  20-year- 
old  Indian  youth,  blind  since  the 


age  of  three,  frequently  amazes 
visitors  to  this  resort  town  by 
buzzing  along  on  a  bicycle  at 
speeds  up  to  15  miles  an  hour. 

Danny  'Megwan  has  been  to- 
tally blind  since  he  had  double 
pneumonia  and  measles,  but  in 
his  mind  he  carries  a  phenom- 
enally accurate'  map  of  this  area 
on  which  is  charted  every  road, 
path,  house,  fence,  bridge,  and 
almost  every  stick  and  stone. 

Danny's  ears  stand  at  atten- 
tion when  he  is  cycling  in  cas« 
an  automobile  comes  along.  If 
he  hears  one  he  gets  off  the  bike 
and  waits  at  the  side  of  the  road 
for  the  car  to  pass.  He  never 
rides  on  the  town  streets  during 
the  summer  months.  There  are 
too  many  tourists'  cars. 


WAITING  FOR  A  FRIEND — Isabelle  M.  Walker, 
Cambridge,  a  sightless  worker,  busies  herself  while 
police    search   for   "Paffy,"    her   pet  cocker. 


conquered  the  intricacies  of  the 
magneto  board.  Unlike  switch- 
boards equipped  with  flashing  sig- 
nal lamps,  this  one  was  equipped 
with  little  metal  "drops,"  about 
the  size  of  a  human  thumb-nail, 
which  fell  with  a  faint  click  as  a 
signal  that  a  certain  line  was  ac- 
tive. Soon,  Susie's  sensitive  hear- 
ing permitted  her  to  tell,  by  the 
click  alone,  exactly  which  one  of 
her  more  than  100  lines  desired 
service. 

For  more  than  15  years,  the 
smiling  voice  of  Susie — helped  by 
these  muted  clickings — gave  as- 
surance that  a  good  friend  was 
waiting  to  serve.  Together  they 
gave  Virginia  City  a  service  mem- 
orable in  telephone  annals.  And 
though  sight  was  denied  Susie 
Davis,  she  brought  the  telephone 
one  of  its  great  gifts— a  personal- 
ity and  a  voice. 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute 
items  to  this  feature.  Two  dollars  will  be 
paid  for  each  original  story  published. 


Missing  Dog  Is 
Only  Companion 
of  Blind  Woman 

Miss  Walker's  Paffy 
Disappears  in  Cambridge; 
Police  Hope  to  Find  Him 


Cambridge  police  were  looking 
for  a  lost  dog  last  night,  but  with 
[far  more  diligence  and  industry  than 
usual.  They  know  they  were  search- 
ing for  a  blind  woman's  only  com- 
panion. 

Isabelle  M.  Walker,  53.  of  53 
Hovey  av.,  let  her  4-year-o!d  Cocker 
j"Paffy"  out  of  the  house  at  six 
yesterday  morning.  His  usual  habit 
is  to  run  around  for  a  few  minutes 
to  wake  himself  up,  then  rush  back 
for  breakfast. 

When  he  didn't  return.  Miss 
Walker  began  to  worry.  Late  after- 
noon came,  and  she  decided  to  a;k 
the  help  of  police.  They  began  a 
systematic  search,  and  said  they'll 
,  "turn  him  up  if  he's  around." 
,  Miss  Walker  is  employed  at  the 
Wilson  House  Industries,  a  social 
[organization  that  trains  the  sight- 
less to  do  profitable  work.  She  is 
slso  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins 
Institute. 

Paffy  has  been  with  her  for  a 
year.  Though  not  trained  for  seeing- 
eye  work,  he's  very  sensitive6  to  his 
mistress'  needs  and  has  become  her 
best  friend  in  terms  beyond  the 
cliche. 

Paffy,  come  home! 
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ff*s   Your  Page— Why   Not 
Contribute   to  it? 
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'Love  Thy  Neighbor' 

Few     people      in      Washington 
County  had  heard  of  George  W. 
Royston,    a    blind    veteran    and] 
farmer    of   Leesburg    community, ) 
until  fellow  members  of  a  GI  on-  | 
the*farm    training    class    decided 
to  help  George  and  his  family  get 
off  to  a  good  start  on  a  109-acre 
farm  they  purchased  last  year. 

The  veterans  talked  about  the 
"face-lifting"  project  for  a  long 
time.  Finally,  plans  began  to 
materialize  with  the  help  of 
Leesburg  Community  Club. 

The  plans  called  for  giving  the 
"new  look"  in  one  day.  After 
holding  meeting  after  meeting  to 
organize  in  order  to  get  the  most 
work  accomplished,  the  big  day 
arrived.  Several  years  of  work 
were  crowded  into  one  day  when 
over  200  veterans,  community  and 
county  residents  gathered  for  the 
"face-lifting." 

>      >      > 

Bright  and  early,  crews  of 
men  made  their  way  to  the  farm. 
There  they  were  assigned  to  their 
projects,  which  ran  all  the  way 
from  planting  pine  seedlings  to 
installation  of  a  water  system, 
erecting  fences  and  gates  to  paint- 
ing and  papering  the  house. 

The  sponsors  knew  it  would  be 
a  big  day  and  they  planned  ac-; 
cordingly. 

Signs  along  the  highway  read: 


W- 


DOTS  .  .  •  In  how  many  lan- 
guages is  Braille  used? 

85  —  it  serves  7,000,000  sight- 
less persons. 

—  Mrs.  J.H.,  Detroit 


ice.  L11C1  "*fe     t*J 
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Pigeon  Post  to  Princess 

'EAST  GRINSTEAD,  England 
(Canadian  Press) — A  pigeon  was 
released  by  children  at  a  fete  for 
the  blind  here.  The  pigeon  flew  to 
Buckingham  Palace  carrying  a 
message  from  the  youngsters  to 
Princess  Margaret. 


C.  C.  Breeden,  Jr. 


Number  One  Celebration 


"To  the  Royston  Farm,"  but  the 
signs  were  not  needed.  All  that 
was  needed  was  to  follow  the 
crowd. 

The  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
workmen,  the  roar  of  tractors, 
trucks  and  bulldozers,  noise  of 
drilling  machines  and  the  whir 
of  other  farm  machinery  could  be 
heard  far  away. 

The  womenfolk  were  busy  in 
the  kitchen  making  coffee  and 
gathering  the  food  together  that 
would  be  served  at  noon.  Painting 
and  papering  were  in  progress  in 
other  portions  of  the  house. 
/      >      > 

Out  at  the  barn,  a  large  number 
of  men  were  digging  post  holes 
and  stretching  wire  around  a  five- 
acre  pig  lot.  A  paint  mixer  was 
in  full  operation,  mixing  paint 
with  oil,  which  was  to  go  on  the 
barn. 

Over  in  two  fields,  one  a  15- 
acre  plot  and  the  other  10,  100 
tons  of  fertilizer  and  lime  were 
being  spread  and  the  ground  being 
prepared  to  sow  grass.  High  up  on 
a  hillside,  a  large  crew  of  work- 
men were  setting  10,000  pine  tree 
seedlings. 

Back  in  the  house,  the  electric 
refrigerator  was  wheeled  over 
to  another  corner  to  make  room 
for  a  new  water  heater,  gift  of 
a  Jonesboro  firm. 

"We  aim  to  have  hot  water  by 
night,"  one  workman  said. 

Long  before  noon,  baskets  and 
boxes  of  food  began  arriving,  all 
prepared  by  the  Leesburg  women. 


There  were  gallons  and  gallon* 
of  baked  beans,  potato  salad  and 
baked  apples  and  pears. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
much  of  the  work  planned  had 
become  a  reality.  However,  there 
were  a  few  projects  left  incom- 
plete. 

Leesburg  Community  Club 
members  plan  to  finish  the  job. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  club. 

R.  L.  Hannabas,  one  of  the  co-"  • 
chairmen  on  arrangements,  said 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  sponsors 
to  thank  all  for  their  participa- 
tion in  making  the  event  such  a 
success. 

"I  have  never  seen  people  more 
willing  to  work  and  give  than  for 
this  event,"  Hannabas  said.  "Not 
one  person  refused  to  help  and 
no  one  turned  us  down  when  we 
asked  for  a  contribution  of  any 
kind." 

Sue   Palmer   in   Johnson    City 
(Tenn.)  Press  Chronicle 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

But  ye,  beloved, 
building  up  yourselves 
on  your  most  holy  faith, 
praying  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  keep  yourselves 
in  the  love  of  God. 

Jude  20,  21 

llfllil 
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Girl  Who  Balked  Suicide  Gets  Offers  of  Help 

Has  2  Children, 
One  Born  Blind 


The  pretty  brunette  who  con- 
vinced Albert  Thomas,  when  he 
was  standing  on  the  ninth  floor 


ledge  of  the  Hotel  Touraine,  thrfiBoSfRadi ajiuM  £>sojj  b  pug  \\ 


she  had  more  troubles  than  H 
has  received  offers  that  may  soil 
her  own  problems.  I 

Mrs.   Marilyn  P.   Giannattasl 
21,  of  137  Devon  street,  Roxbur 
is  divorced  and  has  two  childre 
one  of  whom  was  born  blind. 

Still  nervous  from  the  ordej 
she  went  to  work  at  Izy  Ort's 
waitress,  but  was  sent  home  earl; 
Fellow  workers  described  her  i 
a  "quiet,  swet  kind  of  a  girl  whl 
has  had  more  than  her  share  c 
trouble." 

Last  night  she  was  deluge 
with  offers  from  many  person 
some  of  whom  would  try  to  mak 
money  on  her  heroism,  but  mor 
who  wanted  to  help  her  out, 

REPORTED  ON  JOB 

No  matter  what  motlvi 
prompted  the  offers,  they  all  helj 
the  possibility  of  a  future  in  whicl 
her  blind  baby  may  regain  hi: 
sight  and  in  which  she  may  tak< 
care  of  her  children  without  work- 
ing nights  in  a  cafe. 

The  concientious  girl  reportec 
to  work  Sunday  night,  minutes 
after  she  became  conscious,  aftei 
fainting  when  the  strain  of  talk 
ing  a  man  into  living  finally  ended 
She  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Cur 
ran,  S.  J.,  were  responsible  fo: 
Thomas  being  alive  today, 

When  Izzy  Ort  heard  of  hei 
heroism  Sunday  night  he  sent  hei 
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My  Boston 

By  Alan  Frazer 

STREAMLINER— Footnote  to  history:  The  Old  State 
House  is  being  smeared — with  political  posters" — in 
the  City  Council  fight  .  .  .  Late  this  year  or  early  next, 
autos  will  have  killed  1,000,005 
Americans,  equaling  in  50  yeaFS— 
the   toll   taken  by  war  in   176 


News 
Newport,  R.  I. 
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life,  never  enas.  xi.  >u  _   

ing  process,     and  that's  the  way 
it  should  be*  with  all  of  us. 


iS  STRANGE  MARRIAGE 


Tommy  Millett,  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  blind  since  birth,  was  mar- 
ried the  other  day  to  Gloria 
Moore,  a  cripple.  She  suffered 
from  a  bone  ailment  when  they 
were  engaged,  two  years  ago, 
and  doctors  feared  she  might  die 
unless  a  piece  of  bone  were 
grafted  to  her  spine.  Tommy  Mil- 
lett cheerfully  submitted  to  an 
operation  that  took  nine  inches 
of  bone  from  his  right  shin,  and 
it  was  grafted  to  Gloria's  spine. 
Now  she  is  free  from  pain  and 
in  good  health  because  of  the 
operation. 

"We  are  very  happy"  they  told 
reporters  after  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Tommy  makes  a  good 
living  for  both,  working  as  a 
masseur.  "Many  couldn't  see  how 
a  blind  man  and  a  crippled  girl 
could  get  along,"  said  Tommy, 
"but  we'll  show  them.  We're  two 
people  who  never  say  die.  And 
we  both  feel  that  perhaps  our 
own  independence  and  ability  to 
make  out  will  cheer  and  inspire 
other  handicapped  folks  to  make 
out,  too." 

Some  pretty  fine  and  brave 
souls  living  these  days! 


Dr.    Walter   B.    Lancaster,    88, 
noted  eye  specialist,  surgeon  and 
teacher  at  Harvard  Medical  School 
,  for  53  years,  died  yesterday. 

Dr.  Lancaster  served  for  many 
i  years    as  senior   ophthalmic   sur- 
geon in  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 

11  —■^■— 


STER,  EYE  SPECIALIST,  DIES 
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Massachusetts  General  Hcspital 
and  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  and  was  consulting  sur- 
geon to  all  three  until  his  death 
He  was  a  founder  and  the  firs 
consultant  of  the  Boston  Infirm 
ary  for  Blind   Children 


The  next  big  stage  musical, 
a  revival  of  Music  in  the  Air," 
won't  be  Rodgers  &  Hammer- 
stein  but  HAMMERSTEIN  & 
HAMMERSTEIN  (Reginald  and 
Oscar)  .  .  .  GEORGE  TURAIN, 
formerly  part  owner  of  the 
Touraine  (no  relation),  will 
manage  the  Schine  hotel  chain's 
Gulf  Stream  at  Miami  Beach 
. . .  The  two  most  talented  visit- 
ing musicians  in  Boston  are 
GEORGE  SHEARING  (Story- 
ville)  and  PIERCE  KNOX 
(Latin  Quarter).  Both  are  blind. 
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6  Blind  Pupils  Enter  High  School  Courses 


JACKSONVILLE,  111.,  (AP) 
— Six  blind  pupils  have  been 
enrolled  in  Jacksonville  high 
school  and  will  bo  "on  their 
own"  with  children  with  normal 
sight. 

The  pupils,  four  boys  and  two 

|   girls,   from   the  Illinois   School 

for  the  Blind,  were  entered  in 

civics  and  English  courses  with 

regular  students.  No  special  ar- 


rangements are  being  provided 
for  them. 

Leo  J.  Flood,  superintendent 
of  the  school  of  the  blind,  said 
this  is  "a  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  training  of  blind 
children." 

"We  have  undertaken  this 
experiment  as  another  part  of 
our  program  to  prepare  blind 
students  to  live  in  a  world  where 
sight  is  normal,"  Flood  said.        > 
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'ourtty  Musical  Leader  Faces  Blindness 


Although  badly  impaired  eye- 
sight is  causing  Adrian  Allard,  well- 
I  known  dri\m  and  bugle  corps  di- 
rector, to  bring  to  a  close  his  25- 
,year  musical  career,  he  is  still  mak- 
i  ing  pians  for  the  future. 

Suffering    from    an    eye    ailment 
!  which  doctors  in  a  Boston  hospital 
[have  told  him  is  incurable,  Allard  is 
now  awaiting  word  from  state  au- 
thorities to  enter  a  school  for  the 
'blind.    Not    one    to    let    himself    be 
!  overcome    by    self-pity,    he    is   al- 
ready thinking  of  others  whom  he 
may  be  able  to  help. 

Allard,  a  baker  by  trade,  was  em- 
ployed at  Lewis  Donut  Shop  for  31. 
years  and  during  the  last  war  work- 
ed for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road. Most  of  his  spare  time  since- 
1926  has  been  spent  converting  dis- 
organized groups  of  youngsters  into 
snappy  drum  and  bugle  corps.  And 
to  do  that  Allard  had  to  exert  every 
bit  of  his  amateur's  knowledge  of 
psychology. 

He  came  across  boys  and  girls  of 
almost    every    mood    and   tempera- 
ment   and    had    to   know      how   to 
handle  each  one  so  they  would  work 
together  and  become  one  of  the  fine 
units  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 
Soundless  Tooters 
Allard  recalls  today  the  times  he 
spotted  some  of    his  buglers  busily 
blowing  away  but  no  sound  coming 
out.  This,  he  explained,  was  one  o:! 
i  the    popular  ruses  devised  by  some 
I  of  his  youngsters  who  were  too  lazy 
I  to  play  but  didn't  want  to  be  caught 
shirking. 

Ttfkse  with  poor  posture  were 
madelto  stand  against  a  wall  until 
they  developed  the  carriage  Allard 
required  of  them.  Discipline  wan 
strictly  enforced  by  the  director, 
but  there  was  an  informal  air  with 
all  the  kids  calling  their  leader 
"Al".  Some  of  the  younger  tots  got 
a  great  thrill  out  of  walking  down 
the  sidewalk,  suddenly  spotting  him 
across  the  street,  and  yelling  "Hi, 
Al!",  he  reminisces. 

From  1926  to  1934,  Allard  led 
corps  in  Amherst,  South  Deerfield, 
Turners  Falls  and  Greenfield,  and 
in  1927  he  was  honored  in  Amherst 
as  being  the  frst  to  organize  an 
American  Legion  40  and  8  drum  and 
bugle  corps. 

One  of  the  most  strenuous  under- 
takings in  his  life,  he  remembers, 
was  the  time  three  -  of  his  unit:! 
marched  in  a  July  Fourth  parade, 
;and  he  spent  his  time  running  back 
;and  forth  keeping  each  in  line.  Al- 
lard staged  a  show.  "Spirit  of  1918'', 
at  the  Victoria  Theater  in  tho 
1930's. 

Directed  Moose  Bands 

From  1941  to  1945  he  directed  the 
local  Moose  corps.  He  and  hi:; 
youngsters  contributed  their  bit 
to  the  war  effort  in  1944  when  they 
traveled  to  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  in 
a  war  bond  caravan  with  the  ac- 
tress, Carol  Bruce.  This  was  a 
"wonderful  day"  said  Allard— one 
railroad  car  turned  over  to  the  lo- 
cal youngsters  and  everything  pos- 
sible was  done  by  the  railroad  to 
make  it  a  day  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  same  year  he  spent  at  least 
a  month  making  preparations  for  ;i 


Millers  Falls  Company  show  em- 
ploying his  drum  corps  and  com- 
pany talent.  Proceeds  from  this  two- 
night  event  benefitted  the  Miller:; 
Falls  Servicemen's  Club.  When 
news  of  Japan's  surrender  reached 
here,  Allard  husUed  around  gath-^ 
ering  his  band  and  in  three  hours 
he  organized  a  parade  to  celebrate 
the  occasion. 

One  of  the  things  of  which  he  is 
justly  proud  is  his  initiation  of  the 
rank  system. 

Giving  his  musicians  a  short  peri- 
od in  which  to  prepare  themselves, 
he  told  them  those  who  passed 
tests  with  flying  colors  would  be- 
come officers  with  power  to  give 
orders  to  subordinates.  The  great 
day  came  and  the  competitors  did 
themselves  proud  with  4he  winner:; 
afterwards  displaying  insignia  of 
their  rank. 

From  then  on,  it  was  easy  for  the 
director  to  sit  back  and  let  his  "of- 
ficers" do  the  work  Not  once  did 
they  have  to  report  a  case  of  in- 
subordination to  him,  he  marvels. 

Up  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  Allard 
played  drums  for  the  Eagles  Sat- 
urday night  dances,  but  he  gave  that 
us  when  he  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  he  could  not  overlook  his 
failing  eyesight  any  longer. 

Now  he  is  looking  forward  to  do- 
ing something— he's  not  sure  what 
— but  something  which  will  help 
others,  because  as  long  as  he  has 
some   sight   he     considers     himself 


much  better  off  than  those  in  total 
darkne:  . 

But  wherever  he  goes,  he  can  be 
sure  he  will  always  be  greeted  by 
the  familiar  "Hi,  Al!"  by  his  many 
county  friends. 
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Bradley  Home  Marks  20  Years  of  Achievement 

Neuro-Psychiatric 
Children's  Hospital 
Unique  in  Country 


-  By  BEN  H.  BAGDIKIAN 

In  1907  Emma  Pendleton  Brad- 
ley, whose  parents  left  an  estate 
currently  valued  at  more  than 
$3,500,000,  died  without  ever  being 
abie  to  find  an  institution  designed 
to  care  for  her. 

Today  in  the  Emma  Pendleton 
Bradley  Home,  celebrating  its  20th 
anniversary  this  afternoon  and  to- 
night, some  50  children  are  receiv- 
ing for  nothing  or  next  to  nothing, 
treatments  that  the  Bradley  mil- 
lions couldn't  buy  for  their  own 
daughter. 

The  doors  of  the  Georgian  colo- 
nial hospital  in  woods  oft  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Parkway  in  East 
Providence,  were  first  opened  on 
May  16,  1931.  It  was  then  and  it 
is  now  the  only  institution  of  its 
kind — a  children's  neuro-psychi- 
atric  hospital  with  its  own  school 
department,  dormitories  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

1143  Children  Treated 

Through  those  doors  in  20  years 
have  passed  1143  children  ranging 
in  age  from  SlA  to  12  years  and  in 
parentage  from  millionaires  to  pau- 
pers. But  all  of  them  had  one  thing 
in  common.  They  suffered  from 
nervous  problems  no  other  place  in 
the  country  had  solved.  On  Jan.  1, 
1946,  there  had  been  999  children 
admitted  and  a  study  showed  that 
more  than  half  of  them  had  suffered 
behaviour  disorders  (like  the  boy 
who  tries  to  hit  his  friends  with 
chairs  when  he  gets  angry,  and 
throws  food  when  he  doesn't  like 
it). 

Other  cases  have  disturbances 
arising  from  epilepsy  (like  the  9- 
year-old  girl,  a  rather  extreme 
case,  who  has  fractured  other 
children's  skulls  with  rocks,  who 
bites,  tears  the  clothes  from 
her  teacher  when  angry),  and  neu- 
roses (like  the  boy  who  steals  away 
and  collects  sticks).  For  each  of 
the  1143  cases  there  is  a  file,  one 
to  two  inches  thick. 

\  Unique  Value  of  Home 

The  unique  value  of  the  home  is 
best  described  by  its  youthful  su- 
perintendent, Dr.  Maurice  W.  Lauf- 
fer: 

"There  is  a  great  advantage  to 
having  a  hospital  with  a  regular 
medical  staff  as  well  as  a  clinic  for 
behaviour  problems.  For  example, 
there  are  many  diabetic  children 
who,  in  effect,  attempt  suicide  by 
refusing  to  take  their  insulin.  We 
give  them  their  medicine  while  do- 
ing psychiatry  to  make  them  face 
the  reality  of  their  lives. 

"There  are  children  who  are  hys- 
terically deaf  or  blind  or  paralyzed 
who  must  get  medical  treatments 
at  the  same  time  that  they  get 
psychiatry. 

"There  was  a  boy  who  had  suf- 
fered a  really  bad  case  of  polio, 
been  paralyzed  right  up  to  the  neck. 
He  couldn't  swallow,  so  he  had  a 
tube  inserted  in  his  neck.  He  was 
fed  through  this  and  through  intra- 
venous injections  to  keep  him  alive. 
One  night  they  noticed  that  in  his 
sleep  he  was  swallowing  his  saliva 
the  way  any  normal  person  does. 
Yet  when  he  woke  up  his  throat 
muscles  were  paralyzed  again 
Nothing  would  convince  him  he 
could  swallow.  He  was  sent  here 
because  this  was  a  case  requiring 
psychiatry  but  also  hospital  treat- 
ment to  keep  him  alive.  He  went 
back,  to  his  home  in  Washington 
State— swallowing  like  a  normal 
child." 

Children  come  to  the  Bradley 
Home  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  South  Africa.    But  most 


20TH  ANNIVERSARY  TODAY:  The  Emma 
Pendleton  Bradley  Home  located  near  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Parkway  and-  Pawtucket 
Avenue  in  East  Providence  celebrates  the 
20th  anniversary  of  its  founding  today.    Es- 


tablished as  a  children's  neuro-pyschiatric 
hospital  provided  with  its  own  school  depart- 
ment, dormitories  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, it  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  state.  -staff  Photo 


of  the  children  come  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Remarkable  Will 

Rhode  Islanders  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  pay  only  what 
their  parents  or  social  agencies  can 
afford,  from  nothing  to  $11.87  a  day. 
Out-of-state  children  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $4  a  day. 
Today  .eight  patients  pay  nothing 
and  almost  half  of  them  are  paying 
less  than  $4  a  day.  Only  one  patient 
is  paying  what  it  costs  the  hospital 
to  keep  him,  $11.87  a  day. 

Last  year  only  28  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  running  the  hospital  came 
from  fees  paid  by  patients.  The 
rest  was  interest  from  the  endow- 
ment left  by  George  Lothrop  Brad- 
ley and  his  wife,  Helen  McHenry 
Bradley.  In  a  remarkable  will, 
George  Bradley  declared: 

"The  provisions  of  my  will  con- 
cerning the  Emma  Pendleton  Brad- 
ley Home  and  the  like  provisions  of 
the  will  of  my  wife,  are  in  fulfill- 
ment of  our  common  purpose  that 
the  remainder  of  our  estates  after 
both  of  us  are  dead,  and  the  other 
provisions  of  our  respective  wills 
have  been  carried  out,  shall  be  used 
for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of 
the  charity  I  have  indicated;  such 
purpose  of  ours  arising  particularly 
from  our  special  sympathy  with 
those  who  suffer  from  disease,  be- 
cause our  child  whose  name  said 
Home  is  to  bear  has  been  so 
afflicted  through  life.  Out  of  this 
misfortune  of  our  only  child  has 
grown  the  purpose  and  the  hope 
that  from  the  affliction  of  this  one 
life  may  come  comfort  and  blessing 
to  many  suffering  in  like  manner." 

This  was  George  Bradley's  will, 
read  in  1906.  One  of  the  "other  pro- 
visions of  our  respective  wills"  was 
the  bequest  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  solely  for  the  medical 
care  of  his  daughter,  Emma,  then 
26  years  old. 

Emma,  born  in  1880,  had  con- 
tracted one  of  the  common  child- 
hood diseases.  As  sometimes  hapi 
pens,  a  serious  complication  fol- 
lowed, in  this  case,  encephalitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  From 
the  encephalitis  grew  palsy,  epi- 
lepsy and  retardation. 

Searched  World  for  Cure 

The  Bradleys  searched  the  world 
for  a  cure  for  their  daughter.  M 
was  as  thorough  a  search  as  money 
could  buy. 

George  Bradley  had  been  a 
shrewd  financier  and  organizer. 
The  son  of  a  former  chief  justice 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court, 
he  had  returned  to  Providence  after 
his  education  and  become  inter- 
ested in  a  telephonic  gadget  being 
developed  at  Brown  University  and 
by  a  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
Bradley  organized  the  New  Eng- 


land Telephone  Co.  and  the  Na- 
tional Bell  Telephone  Co.  These 
companies  started  a  "telephone 
war"  with  Western  Union,  its  bat- 
tlefield in  Providence.  Bradley  ef- 
fected a  merger,  stock  he  had 
bought  for  $1  rose  in  value  to  $800, 
and  he  made  a  personal  profit  of 
$1,000,000. 

Later  he  took  a  hand  in  re- 
organizing a  struggling  concern 
called  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.  and  made  another  $1,000,000 
personal  profit.  He  developed  the 
East  Coast  Canal  in  Florida  and 
later  his  trustees  liquidated  his  in- 
terests in  it  at  a  handsome  profit 
for  the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley 
Home. 

Yet,  after  his  worldwide  search 
for  a  cure,  Bradley  found  only  two 
places  with  a  remote  chance  for 
treating  his  daughter,  one  a  private 
home  in  Moscow  and  the  other  a 
section  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Mental  Hospital,  both  of  them  poor 
places  for  a  young  girl.  So  Bradley 
built  a  small,  complete  hospital  in 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  staffed  with  doc- 
tors and  nurses  just  for  the  care  of 
his  daughter. 

But  one  year  after  Bradley  diedj 
Emma  died,  uncured,  at  the  age  of' 
27.  Twelve  years  later,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley died.  When  both  estates  were 
liquidated  and  the  time  looked  best, 
the  trustees  built  the  hospital,  at  a 
cost  of  $700,000,  and  started  opera- 
tions. 

Original  Trustees 

Dr.  Lauffer  thinks  the  success  of 
the  hospital  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  vision  of  the  original  trustees 
of  the  estate,  Dr.  Charles V.Chapin, 
Frank  Swan,  Frederick  W.  Howe, 
William  S.  Dart  and  William  L. 
Sweet.  Their  advisor  in  this  was 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles,  nationally 
prominent  psychiatrist  who  became 
the  hospital's  first  superintended 
and  also  headed  the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  years. 

Because  of  his  pre-building  guid 
ance  and  his  service  afterward,  Dr 
Ruggles,  tonight  at  the  Rhodi 
Island  Medical  Society  headquar 
ters,  will  have  the  unique  distinc 
tion  of  being  honored  for  25  year 
service  to  an  institution  that  is  onl, 
20  years  old.  Dr.  Ruggles  also  wi! 
speak  at  the  hospital  at  ceremonie 
this  afternoon,  together  with  Gov 
ernor  Roberts  and  others. 

Today  the  hospital  can  look  bacl 
to  a  number  of  formal  glories.  Oni 
of  them  is  the  fact  that  the  hospital 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  recording 
of  a  human  brain  wave  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  accomplished  in  1933  by 
Herbert  Jasper.  (The  hospital  now 
has  one  of  the  three  brain  wave  ma- 
chines, or  electro-encephalograms, 
in  the  state.  The  one  at  the  Bradley 
Home,  called  "The  B-29"  by  the 
staff,  is  run  by  Dr.  Lauffer  who  also 
runs  the  one  at  Butler  Hospital. 
The  other  one  is  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital.)    All    incoming   patients 


get  electro-encephalograms  to  show 
brain  damage. 

Children  the  Same 

But  aside  from  the  refined  use  of 
the  electho-encephalogram  and  the 
use  of  new  medicines  to  treat  epi- 
lepsy, no  dramatic  changes  in  child 
psychiatry  have  eased  the  task  in 
20  years  of  work  at  the  hosptial. 
Dr.  Lauffer  says: 

"Except  for  the  schizophrenics, 
children  are  not  born  with  be- 
haviour problems.  If  they  are  prob- 
lem children,  people  made  them 
that  way.  And  it  takes  people  to 
unmake  them.  In  other  hospitals 
they  use  knives  to  cure  their  pa- 
tients. Here  we  use  people.  The  im- 
provement has  been  in  our  people. 
The  children  are  the  same  as  ever." 

And  even  the  condition  of  the 
"schizophrenics"  has  been  improved 
by  the  Bradley  Home.  Eighteen 
months  ago  a  9  M  -year-old  boy  from 
New  York  was  sent  to  the  home  as 
a  last,  desperate  measure  before 
committing  him  to  an  institution 
for  the  insane.  His  diagnosis  con- 
sistently had  been  hopeless  schizo- 
phrenia. They  have  found  at  the 
Bradley  Home  that  .the  boy  is  not 
schizophrenic,     not     insane.     He 


merely  has  an  I.Q.  of  170— such  a 
phenomenal  intelligence  that  his 
reactions  to  his  childhood  troubles 
were  different  and  complex  and  re- 
sulted in  behaviour  problems.  They 
expect  he  can  go  home  cured  in 
September. 
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DrH^ilPau^ngW^Y^OText  Month, 
Still  Performs  Operations-Honored  by  MedicalSociety 
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BY  ELEANOR  ROBERTS 

Dr.  Louisa  Paine  Tingley  may  b« 
82  years  old  this  June  and  edebrat- 
ina  her  BOth  year  as  a  specialist 
"ophthalmology,  but  dare  to  ask  , 
she  still  operates  or  when  she  , 
going  to  retire,  and  you  might  as 
*e»  reserve  yourself  a  honttet 
on  a  stockpile  of  hydrogen  bombs. 

We  asked  the  doctor  these  routine 
questions  on  the  occasion  of  her 
golden  anniversary  as  a  "»*•' 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Sofaeg 
She  sat  ramrod-straight  in  the  chair 
i^hcr  antique  desk  an  with  an 
ill-concealed  "Hrrrmph  m,  her 
voice,  stretched  out  her  he-ringed 
-hand  and  challenged,  "See  anythin- 
no?  steady  about  them?    Operate? 

"Certainly  I  still  operate,  ^hy 
not  Now,  voung  woman,  let  s  see 
how  steady  your  hands  are  1 

"Ha1"  said  the  doctor,  trium- 
phantly, as  our  digits  trembled  per- 
ceptibfy.  "Smoke?  Knew  it  I  Tobac 
co  does  it  every  time.' 

Dr.  Tingley  has  an  aversion  to 
tobacco  and  has  never  induced  in 
a  tall,  cool  one  after  a  hard  days 
work,  either.  In  her  Victorian  wait- 
ing-room which  looks  exactly  as  it 
might  have,  half  a  century  ago, 
there  is  a  sign:  "No  smoking, 
please." 

Busy  Day 

Most  women  at  82  are  in  the 
rocking-chair  stage,  but  the  doctor 
whizzes  around  with  nearly  as  much 
zip  as  she  had  50  years  ago  when 
she  was  graduated  from  Tut  s  Medi- 
cal School  and  started  working  ^4 
hours  a  day  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
Ella  Dexter,  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair because  of  arthritis. 

Today,  Dr.  Tingley  sees  patients 
every  day,  performs  operations  and 
makes  house  calls.  She  maintains 
two  offices  and  two  homes,  m  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  her  birthplace,  and  at 
416  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  where, 
in  the  same  suite,  she  began  her 
marriage  52  years  ago. 

The  doctor  commute!  between 
the  two  cities  in  a  White  ear  es- 
pecially  built  for  her.  It  ii  a  1916 
model  and  in  35  year.  ha.  never 
needed  a  motor  job.  "Haven't  had 
to  replace  any  part.,  either,"  the 
doctor  .aid,  with  .ome  .attraction. 
"Good  car,  the  White.  Drive  only 
occa.ionally  now.  Have  a  chauffeur. 
But  I  could  .till  drive  all  the  time 
if  I  had  to. 

"I  was  the  first  woman  in  Bos- 
ton to  get  a  license.  Had  a  one- 
cylinder  Cadillac  then.  White  start- 
ed building  me  a  touring  car  some 
years  later  and  if  you  look  at  the 
wall  in  back  of  you,  you  can  see 
pictures  of  all  my  cars.  Whites, 
every  one  of  them." 

Dr.  Tingley  is  on  the  staff  of 
both  the  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts 
Women's  Hospital.  She  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Society,  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  the  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Providence  Medical 
Societies  and  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 


Fifty   years    of   membership    in   the    Massachusetts    Medical 
Society  brought  to  Dr.  Louisa  Paine  Tmgley  of  Marlborough 
st  a  coveted  "golden  anniversary"  pin  last  week. 
_____ 't- 


was a  note  of  regret  in  her  voice 
when  she  tried  to  think  what  had 
become  of  them.  "Wish  I  had  kept 
them,"  she  said  wistfully. 

The  doctor  attended  Mi..  Ab- 
bott'. School  for  Young  Ladies  in 
Providence,  then  went  abroad,  lived 
in  Germany  for  three  year,  studying 
at  Wei.baden  and  Dre.den.  She  re- 
turned to  teach  German  for  10  year, 
at  the  Fielden  Cha.e  School  in  her 
native  city. 

"Planned  to  save  enough  money 
for  tuition  at  medical  school,"  she 
chuckled,  "and  I  did.  Nobody 
frowned  on  my  plans.  My  family 
weren't  too  pleased  but  they  didn  t 
stand  in  my  way." 

Coming  up  from  Marblehead, 
where  she  was  visiting  friends,  she 
spied  a  church  spire  on  a  hill.  "What 
is  that?"  she  inquired.  "Tufts  Col- 
lege," her  friend  answered,  "they've 
just  opened  a  new  medical  school 
in  the  South  End." 

"That's  where  I'm  going,"  Louisa 
Paine  Tingley  stated  flatly.  And 
that's  where  she  did  go.  That  night 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  medical  school  request- 
ing an  interview.  Her  application 
was  accepted  and  after  four  years 
of  gruelling  work  she  was  gradu- 
ated, in  1901. 


six  days  a  week  and  the  seventh 
day  was  reserved  for  my  husband. 
I  never  saw  patients  at  night,  al- 
though I  was  always  ready  to  go 
out  in  an  emergency."  The  doctor 
has  been  widowed  more  than  £b 
years.  ,  . 

Probably,  the  best  clue  to  this 
unusual  woman's  personality  is  her 
suite  of  offices  on  Marlborough  St., 
and  her  extraordinary  clothes.  She 
has  never  been  interested  in  fem- 
inine frills.  Utilitarian  and  practical 
is  her  motto.  Her  rugged  tweed  and 
sensible  serge  suits  are  custom- 
tailored  by  a  man's  tailor,  her  shirts 
made  by  a  man's  shirtmaker. 

She  likes  to  buy  her  own  ties 
in  various  haberdasheries,  leans 
towards  conservative  regimental 
stripes  and  quiet  patterns.  Dr.  Ting- 
ley has  never  given  way  to  nylons. 
She  wears  sturdy  cotton  stockings 
and  heavy-duty,  ground-gripper 
shoes. 


Devoted  Couple 


Her  Heritage 

If  you  ask  the  doctor  when  she 
first  became  interested  in  medicine 
she  will  reply  cryptically.  "When  I 
was  born."  Undoubtedly  she  had 
an  excellent  heritage.  Her  great- 
great-grandmother  Eddy  was  one 
of  the  first  women  ever  graduated 
from  a  medical  school. 

"She  practiced  in  Chipechat, 
R.  I.,"  the  doctor  revealed,  "and 
made  her  calls  sitting  astride  a  big 
red  horse.  The  saddlebags  were 
filled  with  medicine  and  the  weather 
never  bothered  her.  She  managed  to 
bring  up  10  children,  too." 

As  a  child,  Dr.  Tingley  used  to 
play  with  those  saddlebags  and  there 


Two  years  before  she  received 
her  M.D.,  she  married  a  long-time  . 
friend,  Frank  Foster  Tingley,  an 
architect  and  musician.  "How  did  I 
find  time  for  courtship?"  the  doctor 
asked  incredulously.  "Why,  non- 
sense, anyone  can  find  time  for 
love  1" 

The  Tingley.  were  a  devoted 
eouple.  They  had  adjoining  office, 
and  were  a.  intere.ted  in  each 
other's  profession  a.  their  own.  Mr. 
Tingley  accompanied  the  doctor  to 
all  the  medical  society  meeting., 
crossing  the  continent  twice,  and 
the  doctor,  in  turn,  went  to  all  the 
architectural  conventions  with  her 
husband. 

"We  were  never  separated  a 
night,"  she  said.  "I  held  office  hours 


Her  Office 

Her  fine  brown  hair  with  its  love- 
ly sheen  is  drawn  into  a  topknot  on 
her  head  and  she  proudly .  boasts 
that  she  has  never  been  to  a  hair- 
dresser nor  had  an  iron  to  her  hair. 
Every  week  she  has  it  washed,  uses 
no  fancy  shampoos,  but  tincture  of 
green  soap  and  water.  The  doctor 
scorns  cosmetics,  has  never  used  so 
much  as  a  dab  of  rice-powder.  Her 
skin  today  is  as  firm  as  a  suhdeb  s. 
The  doctor  looks  a  little  disturbed 
when  you  refer  to  her  office  as 
"old-fashioned."  "I  have  all  I  need 
in  the  way  of  modern  equipment," 
she  declares,  "just  don't  keep  it  in 
sight." 

The  decor,  however,  i.  turn-of- 
the-century.  The  Victorian  sofa  and 
chairs  ar«  plush-covered  with  cro- 
cheted linen  antimacassars  neatly 
pinned  in  place.  There  are  ^  no 
Vogue,  or  Mademoiselle  magazines 
on  the  square  table  with  the  Japa- 
ne.e  lamp  in  the  centre.  The  pub- 
lication, run  to  Our  Four-Footed 
Friend,  with  an  occasional  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  For  the  children 
there  are  album,  and  scrapbooli. 
I  with    brightly    colored    old-tt"1*    pir* 


,„r.  po.tcard.  and  out-0?"  of  *" 
once-famou.  Campbell  Soup  kid. 
and  the  Clark  O.  H.  T.  boy.. 

Pictures  cover  the  walls—of  pio- 
neers who  made  medical  history, 
famous  surgeons,  pet  cats  ot  the 
Tingleys,  the  White  cars.  Raphael  s 
"Madonna"  faces  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
underneath  the  portraits  of  these 
two  patriots  are  small,  framed  pic- 
tures of  smiling  cats. 

The  "Apocrypha"  is  framed  on 
another  wall  with  the  first  two  lines, 
"Honor  the  physician  with  honor 
due  unto  him :  For  verily  the  Lord 
hath  created  him,"  meeting  the  pa- 
tient's eye  as  he  waits. 

Dr  Tingley  likes  mottoes  and  she 
has  one  of  Lincoln's  in  her  office: 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 
She  has  made  good  use  ot  this 
philosophy  in  her  practice. 

Real  Battle 

Unlike  most  females  she  doesn't ) 
dither  around.  She  makes  her  de- 
cisions quickly,  sticks  to  them  and 
has  the  courage  of  her  convictions.,. 
She  likes  to  tell  of  her  first  opera- 
tion when,  just  out  of  Tufts  she 
removed  cataracts  from  a  child  s 
eyes  in  a  Dover  St.  tenement. 

"Another  doctor  assisted  me."  she 
explained,  "and  we  did  the  operation 
right  on  the  bed.  One  spot  was  as 
dirty  as  another,  so  it  didn't  matter. 
The  fight  for  antiseptically  clean 
surroundings  was  a  real  battle  then. 
There  were  no  nurses,  only  a  very 
slatternly  old  grandmother  who  was 
of  no  use  at  all." 

In  the.e  day.  a.  a.si.tant  to  Dr. 
Dexter  .he  took  over  her  clinic  at 
the  Pope  Di.pen.ary  on  Fayette  .t., 
working  24  hours  a  day.  "I  went  to 
the  clinic  at  8:30  and  worked 
steadily  until  1:30  .eeing  patient., 
she  reminisced.  "Then  1  cam.  home, 
changed  my  clothe,  and  worked 
through  until  6  or  7  And,  of  course, 
I  was  on  call  around  the  clock. 

Dr  Tingley  has  saved  many  a 
patient's  sight.  Yet,  she  counts 
among  her  victories  as  well  those 
who  were  beyond  medical  and  sur- 
gical aid,  whom  she  had  helped  to 
Rehabilitate.  There  is  nothing  as- 
sembly-line about  her  handling  ot 
patients.  Each  one  is  given  ample 
time  and  the  doctor  takes  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  them. 

Two  cases  stand  out  in  her  mind, 
one  of  a  boy  born  with  congenital 
cataracts  who  was  beyond  help 
when  he  came  to  her.  She  removed 
both  of  his  eyes,  but  her  interest  as 
a  doctor  didn't  end  there. 

The  boy  graduated  from  Perkins, 
went  on  to  Boston  University  where 
he  received  his  A.B.  and  A.M.  with 
Dr.  Tingley  a  one-woman  cheering 
section  all  through  those  difficult 
years.  He  married  a  classmate,  went 
to -Harvard  Divinity  School,  and 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
in  his  class.  Today,  the  Rev.  John 
King  has  a  church  in  Ohio  and 
teaches  at  a  Midwestern  college. 
He's  No.  1  on  her  long  "grateful 
patient"  list 
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JACQUELINE    SINNOTH 
Back  To  Hospital  Or,  Bhthda-f 

Birthday  Hope 
To  Blast-Blind . 

Courageous  Jacqueline  Sinnott,  whose 
away  by  an  accident  in  a  Marshfield  High 
laboratory,  "celebrated"  her  1Rfh  hirthn,. 


her  18th  birthday 
ing  to  Mass, 
a  series  of  o{ 
one  day  restor 
Jackie's  mo 
Sinnott,  of  O 
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last  night  at  home  was  marked 
by  a  quiet  family  observance  of 

|i  her  birthday. 

'•  The  girl  was  rendered  totally 
blind  when  a  chemical  solution 
exploded  in  the  high  school  lab- 
oratory, but  delicate  surgery  per- 


Her  Patients  First 

Even  patients  who  refuse  to  obey 
her  are  seldom  dropped.  A  young 
pharmacy  student  whose  eyes  were 
injured  -when  a  test  tube  exploded 
was  advised  to  have  his  eye  re- 
moved. But  personal  troubles  took 
him  home. 

"His  father  had  suffered  a  shock, 
lost  his  business  and  the  boy  felt  he 
had  to  go  back  and  salvage  what 
he  could.  In  a  year's  time  he  had 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  wait- 
ing, and  I  had  him  at  the  Deaconess 
Hospital  for  a  year.  He  was  pretty 
discouraged.  Tried  to  jump  off  the 
roof.  Thev  sent  for  me  and  I  took 
him  for  a  drive  down  to  Wollaston 
Beach.  I  can  remember  what  a  beau- 


tiful moonlight  night  it  was.  I  talked 
to  him  all  night  long.  He  had  a 
wife  and  two  children  and  I  tried  to 
make  him  see  why  he  should  go  on 
despite  his  handicap." 

Dr.  Tingley  was  not  one  to  give 
a  pep  talk  without  following  it  up. 
She  knew  that  Phillips  Lord  whose 
Jonesport,  Me.,  Sunday  services  had 
become  a  famous  radio  feature,  was 
former  classmate  of  the  young 
man.  One  day,  plunking  her  man* 
tailored  felt  hat  on  top  her  neat 
brown  bun,  she  marched  over  to  the 
broadcasting  station  to  ask  Lord  s 
help.  L     . 

She  knew  he  had  a  magazine 
business  but  was  too  busy  to  man- 
age it  him.elf  and  she  had  a  con- 
crete .ugge.tion.  "Why  not  make 
Stanley  your  manager,  .he  asked 
Lord.  "Put  the  Golden  Rule  into 
practice.  You'd  like  to  give  him  a 
chance,       wouldn't      you.  Lord 

agreed  without  hesitation  and  now 
Stanley  is  a  successful  busine..man 
who  get.  around  everywhere  with 
the  help  of  a feeeing-Eyedog. 

As  an  ophtli^hTlo1ogrstDr!TinB- 
lev  has  some  very  definite  ideas.  She 
believes    tobacco    and    liquor    affcCJ 


the  sight,  that  television  is  bad  for 
the  eyes  and  that  parents  in  1951 
are  too  lenient  with  their  youngsters. 

"Believe  me,"  she  announced  with 
a  grin,  "there  are  no  lollipops  for 
the  children  who  come  here.  Don't 
believe  in  it.  I  give  them  a  little 
discipline  instead." 

Dr.  Tingley  intends  to  work  as 
long  as  she  can.  "And  that,"  she  de- 
clared, "will  be  until  I  am  unable 
to  get  around  any  longer." 
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a  series  of  op 
one  day  restore 

Jackie's  mot 
Sinnott,  of  O 
was    forced 

planned  for  tduc^.  uui  me  gins 
last  night  at  home  was  marked 
by  a  quiet  family  observance  of 
her  birthday. 

The  girl  was  rendered  totally 
blind  when  a  chemical  solution 
exploded  in  the  high  school  lab- 
oratory, but  delicate  surgery  per- 
formed in  the  spring  by  specialists 
at  Mass.  General  enabled  her  to 
distinguish  light  from  darkness.  In 
these  operations  the  corneas  of  a 
dead  man  were  transplanted  to 
her  eyes. 

Jackie's  attitude  as  she  pre- 
pared to  re-enter  the  hospital  was, 
to  all  appearances,  the^same  as 
when  she  first  heard  that  doctors 
would  try  a  corneal  transplant  on 
her. 

"Let's  get  it  over  with,"  she 
said.  "And  the  sooner,  the  bet- 
ter." 

Jackie,  partly  through  her  own 
courage  and  partly  through  the 
kindness  of  her  friends,  was  able 
to  spend  a  happy  and  nearly  nor- 
mal time  during  her  stay  at  home. 

During  the  summer  she  attend- 
ed beach  parties  and  dances,  and 
even  came  to  Boston  on  a  shop- 
ping trip  with  her  chums. 
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You  Don't  Alwavs 
See  the  Blind 


By  Richard  L.  Coe 


PEOPLE  ABOUT  THE  TOWN:  Yesterday  I  lunched  with  a  blind 
fellow  and  for  the  first  half-hour  didn't  know  he  was  blind. 
We'd  met  to  talk  about  a  movie  called  "Bright  Victory,"  Playhouse- 
Vound,  and  he  was  introduced  as  Irvin  Schloss,  editor  of  the  B.  v.  A. 
Bulletin,  publication  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  .  .  .  Irvin 
hides  his  cane  under  a  chair,  guages  the  position  of  your  face  from 
the  sound  of  your  voice  and  seems  to  look  at  you  through  clear 
blue  eyes,  which  I  later  found  were  plastic.  .  .  .  "Our  plastic  eyes 
cause  a  lot  of  laughs,"  he  observed.  "There  was  a  fellow  at  Valley 
Forge  who  took  one  out  in  the  PX  and  put  it  by  his  beer  glass. 
'I  just  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  drink,"  he  cracked."  .  .  .  Irvin's 
purpose  in  life  is  to  convince  people  that  blindness  doesn't  make 
you  different  from  anyone  else  .  .  .  "Used  to  get  my  dates — before  I 
was  married — to  take  me  to  the  burlesque  shows  and  describe  what 
was  going  off;  eventually  it  made  the  girls  realize  I  was  no  different 
from  any  other  guy."  .  .  .  Schloss  was  blinded  during  a  tank  battle 
in  France;  up  till  then,  a  University  of  Maryland  student,  he'd 
wanted  to  be  an  etymologist,  so  writing  was  a  logical  progression 
.  .  .  Fortunately  he  was  a  well-integrated  fellow  after  the  initial 
shock  had  worn  off,  decided  to  face  life  without  feeling  sorry  for 
himself  .  .  .  "There  were  a  lot* 
of  blind  people  before  the  war," 
he  points  out,  "and  the  talking 
book    series,    which    means    so 
much  to  our  members,  was  well 
under  way.  Those  wonderful  re- 
cordings, which  are  loaned  free 
to  the  blind  through  the  Library 
of    Congress    and    regional    li- 
braries,    are     magnificent    and 
have  almost  made  Braille   old- 
fashioned  .  .  .  Yes,  I  go  to  the 
movies  with  my  wife  and  you 
might  be   surprised   how  much 
one  can  get  out  of  them  simply 
by   listening.     It   isn't    a    sixth 
sense    the    blind    develop;    it's 
simply  better  use  of  the  senses 
we're  born  with.    I  think  you'll 
find  this  film,  with  Arthur  Ken- 
nedy as  a  blinded  veteran,  gives 
you  the  idea  we've  learned  from 
experience  —  that   being   blind 
doesn't  change  a  man.    We  re- 
main individuals  and  once  that 
first  shock  is  past  we  have   a 
crack  at  going  back  to  our  own 
work.    Why,  one  of  our  guys  is1 
a  vice   president    of   American 
Business  Machines. 


rrogranns,  oign  v-'ai 


Blind  Girls  Expert 
In  Art  ot  Make-up 

MONTREAL  (£>)— Do  y^thtoK 
you  could  put  your  make-up  tsh  and 
set  your  hair  in  the  dark  and  still 
be  confident  of  your  grooming? 

Well,  there's  a  group  of  young 
blind  women  and  girls  in  Montreal 
who,,  in  effect,  do  just  that  and 
who  can  put  most  women  who  have 
the  advantage  of  sight  to  shame  i 
when  it  comes  to  "putting  a  new  face 
on." 

Recently  the  group  staged  a  make- 
up demonstration — in  front  of  little 
tables  covered  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia employed  in  the  subtle  art  of 
gilding  the  human  lily,  each  sightless 
woman  did  a  perfect  job  on  her  own 
face  and  hair-do. 

The  only  concession  to  their  lack 
of  sight  was  the  addition  of  Braille 
labels  on  the  bottles  and  jars.  The 
skill  of  the  group  is  the  result  of  a 
unique  make-up  course  given  them 
by  a  beauty  salon  of  a  Montreal  de- 
partmental store. 

The  salon  girls  had  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  the  blind,  trying 
various  methods  on  themselves  in 
the  dark  and  in  doing  so  learned  a 
lot  about  themselves. 


They  found  the  best  way  for  a 
sightless  person  to  apply  rouge  was 
as  follows:  with  one  finger  of  each 
hand  take  a  dab  of  cream  rouge, 
rub  the  fingers  together  to  make 
sure  each  has  an  equal  amount  of 
color,  then  apply  it  first  at  a  point  at 
the  top  of  the  cheekbone,  directly 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  eye  and 
work  it  out  across  the  cheek. 

But  they  didn't  have  to  do  much 
teaching— they  found  that  for  some 
reason  the  blind  women  are  more 
adept  than  they  themselves  are. 


-— 
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PORTUGAL:  Sights  and  Sounds 

The  Blind  Mandolinist 
and  the  Meanest  Thief 

By  VICTOR  O.  JONES 


LISBON— The  tinkling  of  a 
mandolin,  accompanied  by  the 
high  treble  of  childish  voices, 
came  in  through  the  windows  of 
the  Hotel  Im- 
perio  here  the 
other  morning. 
I  n  v  e  stigation 
revealed  that 
the  music  came 
from  the  side- 
walk across  the 
street. 

A  young, 
powerfully  built 
man  with  dark 
hair,  was  play- 
ing the  mando- 
lin. At  his 
elbow  stood  a  little  girl  of  per- 
haps 8.  At  his  knee  stood  her 
sister,  perhaps  6.  The  man  sang 
softly  so  as  not  to  drown  out  the 
lighter  voices  of  the  little  girls, 
who  obviously  were  producing  all 
the  volume  they  could. 

The  little  girls  looked  freshly 
scrubbed  and  their  dresses, 
though  only  of  simple  cotton, 
were  spotless.  Whoever  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  had  also  tied 
their   hair   with   a    gayly   colored 

ribbon. 

*    *    * 

You  wondered  why  a  man  like 
this  was  making  a  living  picking 
the  strings  of  a  mandolin  with 
those  powerful  hands  of  his.  But 
then  you  notice'd  that  his  head 
never  moved  and  you  knew  that 
he  was  blind. 

Passersby  found  the  little 
group  irresistible  and  even  poorly 
clad  folk  stopped  to  drop  coins 
into  a  cup  carried  by  the  older 
girl.  A  housewife  across  the  street, 
opening  the  windows  to  shake  out 
her  bedding,  saw  the  trio  and 
promptly  popped  out  her  back 
door.  A  porter,  wrestling  around 
some  crates,  interrupted  his  work 
long  enough  to  reach  into  his 
pocket. 

Blinds  in  the  Imperio  started 
going  up  and  coins  began  drop- 
ping into  the  street.  The  elder  of 
the  girls  stopped  her  singing  to 
retrieve  the  coins  while  some  of 
the    onlookers    feared    she    might 


get  hit  by  the  cars  which  kept 
passing.  She  seemed  to  have  been 
coached  in  this  dangerous  game  i 
and  managed  to  duck  the  cars' 
without  losing  the  coins.  These 
weren't  always  easy  to  spot 
against  the  pavement. 


Now   enters   another   character: 
The  cop  on  the  beat.  He  probably 
had    been   walking   as   briskly   as  j 
anyone  walks  in  Lisbon  until  he 
turned  the  corner  and  saw  what 
was  going  on.   Thereafter,  Steppin 
Fetchit    would    have    beat    him. 
going  away,  in  any  race  to  get  to 
the    mandolin    player.     For    some' 
reason  the  officer  had  to  cross  thel 
street   several   times.    He   stopped 
to  talk   to   everyone.   But    finall} 
he    had    run    out    of    time-killin>  ' 
ideas  and  had  to  do  his  duty. 

The  mandolin  player  and  his 
little  accompanist  finished  their1 
song.  The  elder  girl  gathered  up 
the  last  coins  she  could  find  and, 
then  the  trio  walked  away.  Now 
that  she  moved  for  the  first  tunc, 
you  saw  that  one  of  the  smaller 
girl's  leg's  was  shorter  than  the 
other.  But  holding  her  blind 
father's  hand,  she  lent  him  her' 
eyes  and  led  the  way. 

And  then  still  another  character 
came  on  the  stage  to  play  his  part. 
This  was  a  boy  of  maybe  12  or  14. 
who  had  been  lounging  near  the 
trio,  apparently  enjoying  their 
music.  But  he  must  have  been 
watching  where  the  coins  fell, 
too. 

Because  as  soon  as  the  man  and 
the  girls'  had  turned  their  backs, 
he  went  into  action.  Quickly 
darting  here  and  there,  he  picked 
up  all  the  coins  which  the  little 
girl  had  missed. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  he  then,1 
dashed  after  the  departing  musi-j 
cians  to  give  them  the  money  they 
had  earned.  Truth  is,  however, 
that  after  putting  the  money  irt 
his  pocket  he  walked  quickly 
away  —  in  the  opposite  direction! 

Christmas  isn't  so  far  away  and 
I  trust  Santa  Claus  will  take  good 
care  of  the  two  little  street 
singers.  I  hope,  too,  that  he'll 
fix  the  boy  with  the  mean  little 
heart. 


Union 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Two  Kinds  of  Blindness 

How  the  Blind  Wife  Changed  Viewpoint  of  Her  Rest 

less  Husband 


By  HAL  BOYLE 

New  York,  (JP) — This  is  the  tale  of 
a  blind  wife  and  her  husband  who 
didn't  want  to  come  home. 

Their  story: 

Once  upon  a  time  a,  steady  gambler, 
through  impulse,  married  a  beautiful 
blind  girl.  He  kind  of  thought  it  would 
be  lucky.  She  kind  of  thought  it  wast 

l0V6. 

But  He  Wearied 

They  had  ecstatic  weeks  together. 
Then  he  wearied  of  her  doglike  de- 
votion  and  told  her: 

"The  boys  play  a  regular  game  on 
Friday  night.  I  want  to  have  that 
night  off  with  the  boys." 

She  agreed  that  was  reasonable  and 
certainly  nothing  for  her  to  complain 
about.  She  said  for  him  not  to  worry 
about  her — she  would  get  along  all 
right. 

One  Friday  night,  however,  the 
boys  didn't  show  up  for  the  weekly 
poker  game.  The  gambler  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  himself — it  was  too 
early  for  him  to  go  home,  by  his 
standards.  Suddenly  aware  of  all  the 
brief  wonder  of  life  about  him,  he 
walked  up  and  down  Fifth  Ave.  look- 
ing at  the  dreams  in  the  store  window. 
He  felt  lonely  and  life-crowded. 
Seeks  Adventure 
He  strolled  on  across  the  mid- 
town  sector.  He  stopped  at  a  way- 
side fountain  shrine  and  had  a 
pineapple  drink.  It  had  the  frosted, 
frustrated  taste  of  something  far 
away  that  could  have  been  better. 

He  felt  the  need  of  music.  There 
Was  a  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
he  went  in  there.  He  had  a  feeling  of 
male  adventure  in  him.  So  he  felt 
lucky  when  he  sat  down  and  sensed 
a  girl  next  to  him  In  the  dark. 

There  was  a  time  of  mutual  listen- 
ing that  knitted  them,  he  felt.  Then 
his  hand  reached  out  in  the  blackness 
and  brushed  against  hers.  He  felt 
tremulous  and  bashful  and  bold. 

He  squeezed  her  warm  hand  in  the 
darkness  and  she  squeezed  his  hand 
back  again — she  had  such  small  bird 
fingers.  He  had  a  sense  of  fresh  mys- 
tery  in    his    tired    world. 

The  music  ended.  The  lights  came 
on.  And  then  he  gasped — he  was  star- 
ing into  the  sightless  eyes  of  his  own 
wife. 

How  Did  You  Know? 
"My  husband  . . .  my  husbarnd,"  she 
■aid,    folding    his    arm    in    hers,   con- 
tentedly. "Let's  go  home  now." 

"How  did  you  know  who  I  was, 
my  dear?  I  wanted  tosurprise  you!" 
he  said,  startled. 

And  she  turned  her  blue  unseeing 
eyes  up  to  him  and  said  wistfully: 
"In  love,  my  love,  there  are  no  sur- 
prises." 

He  honestly  hoped  as  he  looked  at 
her  bright  upturned  face  of  faith 
that  she  believed  what  she  said.  He 
wished,  with  a  power  deeper  than  his 
forgotten  passion,  that  she  would  not 
think  of  him  later  only  as  a  liar. 

As  >  for  himself,  being  an  honest 
man,  he  doubted  whether  he  would 
ever  believe  anything  again.  He  gave 
up  tomorrow  altogether. 
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Oufof  The  Dark 


New  York,  Nov.  27.  —  Stanley 
Stein  has  just  paid  a  return  visit 
to  New  York,  after  an'  absence  of 
21  years.  He  is  living  at  a  good 
hotel,  whose  public  director  called 
a  press  conference  to  meet  him. 
He  has  spoken  at  a  big  banquet. 
He  has  danced  with  pretty  girls. 
He  has  seen  more  of  the  hard-to- 
come-by  Broadway  shows,  in  a 
half-week,  than  us  locals  could 
promote  in  six  months. 

He  was  kissed  good  night,  the 
other  eve,  by  Miss  Tallulah  Bank- 
head,  whose  guest  he  has  been  on 
several  occasions  in  the  last  few 
days,  and  was  convoyed  home  in 
the  Gab's  chauffeured  car.  He 
has  eaten  in  the  best  restaurants. 
His  hand  has  been  shaken  by 
many. 

This  might  be  routine  treat- 
ment, for,  say,  a  movie  star  or 
some  such.  The  thing  that  makes 
the  treatment  news  is  that  Stan- 
ley Stein  is,  and  has  been  for 
more  than  30  years  a  leper.  Out- 
side the  pale. 

"Leper"  is  the  one  word  that 
Stein  cannot  abide.  He  has  spent 
the  last  21  years  trying  to  abol- 
ish it  —  the  years  since  his  dis- 
ease became  so  apparent  that  he 

..^"j^ 


was  literally  forced  to  leave  New 
York.  He  was  thrown  out  of  his 
hotel,  then,  and  still  marvels  at 
his  acceptance  now.  Stein  is  a 
man  who  has  lived  to  see  his 
fight  nearly  won  —  a  fight  to 
make  the  once-superstitiously 
dreaded  affliction  reduced  to  its 
true  state,  that  of  a  curable,  or 
at  least  arrestable,  disease,  with 
no  extra  overtones  of  awe  at- 
tached. 

Stein  has  been  blind  since 
1937,  and  went  thrdflgh  some 
varying  stages  of  disfigurement. 
Despite  the  modern  treatments 
he  is  still  blind,  bjut  otherwise 
looks  today  like  a  'retired  prize 
fighter  behind  his  Sdark  glasses. 
He  likes  to  take  a  Arink— he  lent 
me  the  last  half,  of  the  one  he 
was  too  tired  to  finish  —  and  he 
loves  to  dance  and  make  jokes. 
When  he  says  he  "saw"  a  half- 
dozen  Broadway  shows,  you  may 
be  sure  he  "saw"  them  more 
acutely  than  most  of  us  with  eyes. 
As  a  victim  of  Hansen's  dis- 
ease, and  as  editor  of  the  Star,  a 
publication  put  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Leprosarium  at  Carville, 
La.,  Stanley  Stein  has  poured  a 
superhuman  effort  into  changing 
: \ ■-^— 


Rolls  Hub  Man 
orting  §  Blind 


A  philanthropic  pa  trot-,  of  the  blind  who  is  supporting 
three  sightless  youngsters  was  held  un  and  robbed  of  $200  in 
his  Dorchester  cafe,  yesterday,  but  the  "customer"  gunman 

HrThad"  m^l^cST  "*  "**  told  po.ice  the.  gunman  called  him 
"ge  Al  v  ZOS58  '  of  Hyde  by  name  and  he  recognized  him 
Pari:  ave.  Jamaica  Plain,  pro-  as  an  occasional  drinker  at  the 
Drietor  of  the  English  Tom  Cafe,  ;cale. 
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girl  from  the  New  York  Institu- ' 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  on  Tuesday  and  placed  her 
in  a  home  hers  for  the  summer,  j 
.said  the  gunman,  seated  in  a 
car  outside,  entered  with  him  and 
a  waiting  marketman  when  he 
opened   the   cafe. 

The  cafe  owner  apologized   for 
being  "a  couple  of  minutes  late."  ■ 
The    "customer"    bought    a    beer.' 
Alevizos  opened  a  small  safe  and  | 
placed    a    cigar     box      containing  i 
$200  on  the  bar.     Whereupon  the  j 
••customer"  whipped  out  a   revol- 
ver,   leveled    it    at    Alevizos    and 
warned:    "George,    I   mean   it." 
j      The  gunman  fled  with  the  cigar 
box,    after   ordering  Alevizos   and 
the   marketman,   Roger   Paradise, 
Chestnut  ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  em- 
ployed   near    the    cafe,    into    the  | 
washroom    and   warning   them    to 
keep  quiet  five  minutes.  Alevizos. 
a  member  of   the  state's   division 
of    the    blind,    is    supporting    two 
i  blind   bovs,    one   Scotch    and    the 
other  Irish,  on  a  farm  m  Brock- 
ton.  ~~ 


-By  Robert  Ruark 


the  disease  from  a  near-criminal 
status  into  its  true  concept  of  a 
mildly  contagious  ailment,  subject 
to  arrest  in  old  cases,  cure  in  new 
cases.  He  has  fought  and  yelled 
and  hollered  until  a  great  many 
of  the  archaic  approaches  to 
leprosy  has  been  abandoned. 

That  he  is  here  in  New  York,  as 
an  arrested  case  subject  to  com- 
plete discharge,  if  he  wishes,  is  a 
monument  to  himself,  and  to  the 
medical  men  who  have  fought  at 
his  side  —  and  who  fought  ahead 
of  him.  Stan  Is  unfortunate  in 
that  he  is  a  transient  between  the 
old  concept  and  the  new,  but  at 
lease  he  is  tasting  the  fruits  of 
valiant  effort.  And  he  is  happy 
as  only  a  reprieved  man  can  be. 
Nobody  has  paid  any  consider- 
able attention  to  Stanley  here, 
since  dark  glasses  are  generally 
received  as  the  mark  of  a  hang- 
over and /or  the  visiting  movie 
star.  Yet,  in  my  small  span  I 
remember  that  the  flight  of  one 
John  Early,  I  believe  his  name 
was,  was  a  National  ne\vs  story. 
And  I  cannot  recall  whether  the 
unfortunate  fugitive  was  ever 
proved  to  be  a  sufferer  from 
Hansen's  disease. 

In  the  last  half-dozen  years, 
about  6,000  years  of  stigma  have 
been  almost  totally  removed  from 
a  disease  whose  possession  auto- 
matically brought  status  as  an 
outcast.  A  Filipino  girl  named 
Joey  Guerrero  currently  in  the 
news,  was  able  to  act  as  a  valuable 
member  of  our  underground  in 
the  Philippines  because  of  her 
known  affliction  allowed  her  to 
pass  untouched  through  the  Jap 
lines. 

Remembering  that  I  first  opened 
doors  with  knees  and  elbows  at 
my  original  visit  to  a  leprosari- 
um, I  think  that  this  might  be 
gratifying  for  Mr.  Stanley  Stein, 
repatriated  New  Yorker,  to  know. 
On  the  way  home  from  Stan's 
hotel  I  mentioned  casually  to  the 
cab  driver  that  I  had  just  been 
visiting  some  folks  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  dread  disease 
called  leprosy,  and  would  he  hesi- 
tate to  accept  my  money. 
"Hestiate,  hell,"  he  said.  "That 
Hanson's  disease,  or  whatever 
they  call  it  now,  ain't  any  more 
contagious  than  anything  else. 
Hand  me  the  dough,  Mac. 
I  caught  woise  when  I  was  in  the 
Pacific  with  the  Marines." 
Welcome  home,  Stanley  Stein. 


Globe 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Henry)C.  Greene 

Social  Worker,  Writer 
and  Harvard  Teacher 

Henry  Copley  Greene,  80.  writer, 
poet,  Harvard  teacher,  social  worker, 
friend  of  the  blind,  and  clerk  of  the 
Boston  Art  Commission  for  many 
years,  died  yesterday  at  his  home,1 
10  Longfellow  park,  Cambridge. 

Born  in  Vienna,  the  son  of  John 
Singleton  Copley  and  Mary  Abby 
(Mayer)  Greene,  he  prepared  for 
college  at  Browne;  and  Nichols 
School,  Cambridge.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  magna  cum '  laude| 
with  honorable  mention  in  Engjjslj 
composition  and  fine  arts,  in   1894 


HENRY  COPLEY  GREENE 

He  received  his  A.  M.  at  Harvard 
in  1924. 

On  May  14,  1907,  he  married  Rosa- 
lind Huidekoper  fn  Boston. 

Mr.  Greene's  social  work  was  in- 
ternational. During  World  War  I, 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  French 
War  Emergency  Fund,  investigating 
the  needs  of  French  hospitals,  and 
from  1917  to  1918  he  was  in  charge 
of  relief  and  evacuation  of  civilians 
and  wounded  at  Noyon.  France, 
From  1918  to  1920  he  was  responsible 
for  the  resettling  and  rehabilitation 
of  refugees- at  Laon.  For  his  work 
in  the  American  and  French  Red; 
Cross  Mr.  Greene  was  awarded  the. 
Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  Medaille 
du  Devouement. 

Here  at  home._.Mr.  Greene's  so- 
cial work  included  research  study 
at  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers,  1907-1909.  Following  com- 
pletion of  his  studies  Ms  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  the 
blind  guided  him'  into  that  field. 
From  1909  to  1917  he  was  agent  for, 
Conservation  of  Eyesight  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  While  serving  in  this  capacity1 
he  started  special  schools  for  chil- 
dren with  defective  eyesight,  and 
organized  a  "campaign"  which  abol- ' 
ished  the  former  major  cause  of 
infant  blindness  in  the  state. 

Prior  to  his  war  service  he  served 
for  one  year  as  director  of  the  Eliz- 
abeth Peabody  House,  Boston,  and 
during  1913  and  1914  was  manager 
of  its  theatre.  ' 

For  four  years,  until  1924,  he  was 
executive  secretary,  of.  the.  Health 
Service  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter  -of  the  Red  Cross.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  served  as  manager 
of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension  Institute  of  New  York 

Besides  his  wife  he  leaves -three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Copl.ey  Morgan  of 
Cambridge.  Mrs.  Gordon  Sweet  of 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn.,  and  Miss  Katrine 
Greene  of  New  York  city,  and  a 
number  oi  grandchildren. 
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BLIND  TEXAS  GIRL 
HERE  FOR  SURGERY 

T 

An  Accomplished   Pianist  and 

Typist,  She  Feels  Confident ' 

She    Will    Cain    Sight 


BLIND  GIRL  A  90-WORD- A-MINUTE  TYPIST 


A  21-year-old  Texas  girl  who, 
despite  blindness  since  birth,  hasj 
become  an  accomplished  pianist 
and  a  ninety  word-a-minute-typist, 
arrived  here  yesterday  with  the 
hope  that  some  day  soon  she  will| 
be  able  to  see. 

She  is  Nanette  Tyson,  brought 
to  New  York  by  the  Vitamin  Cor- 
poration of  America,  sponsor  of  a 
Texas  television  talent  search 
show  that  Nanette  won  with  a 
brilliant  performance  on  the  piano. 

The  prize  originally  offered  in 
the  competition  was  a  trip  to 
Hollywood.  When  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  talent  winner  was  a 
blind  girl  who  was  saving  her 
money  to  come  to  New  York  for, 
an  operation,  the  company  offered! 
.  to  bring  her  here  instead  of  pay- ' 
in";  her  way  to  the  film  capital. 

Miss  Tyson  accepted,  explaining 
that  she  had  been   to   New  York! 
two    years    before    and    had    con-| 
suited  with   a  surgeon   who   held 
out  hope  she  might  see. 

The  operations  will  be  per- 1 
formed  by  Dr.  Damon  Castroviejo, 
n  corneal  transplant  specialist, 
who  will  examine  Miss  Tyson  at 
St.  Clare's  Extension  Hospital  to- 
day. 

^orn  in  Mobeetie,  Tex.,  Nanette 
now  lives  in  Dallas,  where  she  is 
employed  as  a  typist  in  the  state's 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Her 
early  education  was  obtained  at 
the,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  in 
-jfcustin,  and  for  two  years  she 
studied  piano  at  the  Abilene  Chris- 
tir-i  College  in  Abilene.  She  has 
been  playing  piano  since  the  age 
of  8. 

Seated  in  her  room  at  the  Lang- 
don    Hotel    yesterday,    her    seeing 
eye  dog  Hope  at  her  feet,  Nanette 
exp'ained  she  was  optimistic,   but 
g  to  "hold  on  to  myself." 

"I   am   very  excited,"    she  said. 
Everything  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing all  at  once.    I  am  very  hope- 
ful,   and    I   think   I   have   a   good 
chance." 

Nanette's  faith  was  demon- 
strated when  she  won  a  prelimi- 
nary prize  of  a  watch.  The  spon- 
sor asked  if  she  wanted  a  time 
piece  with  a  braille  face.  Nanette 
asked  for  a  standard  watch. 


Nanette  Tyson,  who  is  here  for  surgical  treatment  that  she  hopes 
will  enable  her  to  see,  with  Barbara  Hughes,  who  will  be  her  com- 
panion in  New  York,  and  Hope,  her  seeing-eye  dog. 
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„     CHARLES  H.  CONNORS 

^s-°sr&»  «s  ops'- 

ahlias  and  gladwi  chopped 

5S  the  labor  of   cranDerry  ru**"S' nelis,  shred- 
^luse    it    keeps   corn  cobs,  peanut  she  or 
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Funeral    serves    te | 

ban"  Daniels.  85,  who  s 

Sdlurial  in  Cambridge  Ceme- 

fe-  Ban'  was  a«eC gnateiyl 
Known  to  ttoos ends  «  » a  I 

graduates    and    ,™™sb       emer-  . 
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Ends  Career 
'Mike1  Sachs 

-  ..   -»T-  I-**  fv,o  KicVif-  of  the 


play.  He  lost  the  sight  of  the 
ler  eye  in  1945. 

3is  wife,  the  former  Alice  Ken- 

ly,  said  the  veteran  of  a  half 

itury  on  the  stage  "never  made 

Jfalse  step"  while  playing   his 

<ni£c f  burlesque  roles  in  his  years 

with    the    solfE£eSs   He  knew  the  stages 

huild   up   the|u>  and  she  gave  him  cues  i 

puna    «*■         ■  .  .  hi       ife  worked  tor 

plants,  for  th*achs  and  n    ^ 

The  night  l^n  City.  N    J.,  which  closed 
„^»Jr  the  season  last  June  9.  Then 

*£&  lyyears^saidjthey  played  two  weeks  at  another, 
■so  verv  happy'1  last  night|  buriesque    house,   the    Casino    in 

1     Sachs  died  in  Boulevard  Hospiy  S^W'      hW  by  a  previous 
War  his  Long  Island  city  home.      Sachs    daugterjg  ^ P p.er 

He  was  62.  .  riehtS  Boston,  was  reported  enroute 

ISr&geexploded  while  he  waBlments. 


iFello^  Airmari 
Herds  Blinded 
Pilot  to  Gr-oundj 

Follows  Wounded   Flyer's 
Plane,  Radios  Each  Move 

for  a  Landing  in  Korea 

TOKYO.'^ch^o'    <UP> --A 
wounded  Navy  Pilot  himd^d  by  his 

own  blood  made  a  safe  em    * 
landing   at   a  Korean  emeigency 
lanams  di    v0ice 

airstrip,  guided  by  me  ^ 

ITZlt  Closed  today 

ground  fire  oveiNmthKo        ^ 
the    canopy    off    nis    v^ 
lacerated  his  face. 

,  i  „^  ••  V.P  called  into  his 
"I'm  blind,     he  can b 

radio.    "Some  one  tell  me-  v 

1  tT'm   e  )  Howard  Thayer  heard 
Lt.  (J-  S-^J-jp     spotted    Ens 
the    cry    foi    help,    *v 
Schechter's  plane  in  a  shauow  u 
and  got  on  his  tail. 

If  you're  the  one,  wiggle  voui 
wings."  it  Thayer  said  mto  his 
microphone. 
Ens.     Schechter     wiggled 

?2^K»oM 

|Se"%Sehfeouldpav.cn„te 

in  friendly  country. 
Lt.  Thayer  instructed  him l  w  jet-- 

rhSpb°anr.dnSatfraS 

aerial  hazard.  ■       „   h  i 

-you're    doing    fine,    Ken      i     , 
vuhimered    "Nose  up  a  bit— that  s 
!ood    Now  drop  your  right  wmg-l 
OK.,  boy,  we'll  be  there  shoitly 

iS0Uuf  ThlbnndS fpilot  wouid  have 

n0^e°gluvae '•  he  to!d  th^  seein,- 
•i„(-     "Tokp  me  to  K.mg  ou. 
|ST»  is  an VS.M  in  Soutt 

^^averinndereons^nt^ 

and  conscious  of  the  lis 
taking,  rode  herd  on  the :     art  of 
the  battered  Skyraider  and  landea 
St  as  though  he  were  setting  his 
own  plane  down.  . 

"Flaps  down.     Nose  nei   u        , 

ls\rs^|,«xl 

hark    more.      Easy,    boy,    easy 
W's  it     You're  on  the  ground 

happi„ess  and ,  rel. et  »P» n  s, e  ng  1 
that   pane   down  501™" 
field"  Lt.  Tnayer  said  alter  re 

tU'„"InB  ^hechto  ™.'s  'ecovering 

-'S^d^ie^pSgood 
i  about  it.  too. 
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War-Blinded 
Youfh  Holds  Up 
His  Best  Friend 

By  DANNY  CONNELLY  AND  JOHN  FRASCA&- 
A  20-year-old  Korea  veteran,  crippled  and  handed  in 
ie  eye  by  shrapnel,  today  stuck  a  toy  pistol  in  the  ribs  of 


s  best  friend,  robbed  him  o 


I  ice  said  he  had  most  of  the 
.    till  in  his  pockets  and  that 
adily  admitted  the  stickup. 
i      said    he    surrendered    his 
i  -painted  25-cent  toy  pistol. 
A'e  can't  figure  It  out,"  said 
01     officer    at    East    Boston, 
re's  a  kid  who  never  did  a 
i  ng  thing  in  his  life,  and  all 
o|  i  sudden   he  goes   haywire, 
ii  ny  book,  he's  still  one  of  the 
nl  st  kids  around." 
SO  GHT  VA  CARE 

lice  said  a  brother  of  the  sus- 

■  ;•<  told  them  that  he  tried  to 

gel  he  former  Army  man  into  a 

n  rans  Administration  hospital 

Br   this  week.     The  brother 

the  youth  had  complained  of 

nt  headaches.     The  VA  said 

ospitals  were  filled,  he  said. 

latives   said   the   youth   was 

•ted  into  the  Army  in  Octo- 

1950.  and  was  sent  to  Korea 

uly,    1951.      In    less    than    a 

"  :,  they  said,  the  soldier  was 

it  >y  shrapnel  at  Inchon.    They 

.  he  lost  his  left  eye  and  his 

^idc  was  partially  paralyzed. 

as  sent  home  six  months  ago 
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t  $43  and  then  blazed  a  trail 
that  led  police  directly  to  his 
hiding  place  in  South  Station. 

He  was  arrested  at  gunpoint 
in  the  toughest  pinch  ever  made 
by  officers  of  the  East  Boston 
station  ...  He  used  to  be  their 
shoeshine  boy  and  a  personal  pal 
of  every  cop  on  Noodle  Island. 

The  ex-soldier,  motherless  since 
he  was  four,  tried  to  tell  his  of- 
ficer friends  why  he  did  it,  but 
one  patrolman  put  it  this  way: 
"He  couldn't  get  a  job,  and 
it  was  getting  him  down.  Sud- 
denly,  something   snapped." 

The  young  veteran  held  up 
Rosario  Turco,  20,  attendant  at 
the  Maverick  Sq.  Amusement 
Center,      East      Boston.  The 

strangest  part  of  the  almost 
incredible  story  is  that  Rosario 
would  have  given  the  robber  his 
last  dime. 

"We've  been  pals  since  we 
were  kids,"  said  Rosario.  "If 
he  wanted  money,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  ask  me.  I'd  give  him 
everything  I  had  if  he  needed 
it.  When  he  pulled  the  gun 
on  me,  I  called  the  cops  be- 
cause I  thought  the  gun  was 
real  and  I  didn't  want  him  or 
anybody  else  to  get  hurt.  I 
didn't  call  the  cops  because  he 
stuck  me  up." 

Rosario  said  he  "hates  to  go  to 
court  in  the  morning  to  testify 
against  his  assailant. 

"They  won't  do  anything  to 
him,  will  they?"  he  asked.  "He 
didn't  know  what  he  was  doing. 
You  should  have  seen  him  be- 
fore he  went  to  war,  the  nicest, 
cleanest  kid  you  ever  saw.  . 
"In  a  year  they  send  him 
back  home,  one  eye  is  gone  and 
he  can't  walk  because  one  side 
is  paralyzed.  They  ought  to 
send  him  to  a  hospital  and  fix 
him  up  so  he  can  walk  straight 
like  he  used  to." 
SEIZED  BY  POLICE 

The  youth  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  Sgt.  Albert  Flattery  and 
Patrolman  Walter  J.  O'Rouike  as 
he   attempted   to   bolt   from"  the 
South  Station  baggage  room. 
"He  did  everything  but  send 
us  a  map  of  the  route  he  took," 
said  Flattery.    "He  took  a  cab 
to  Park  sq.  from  East  Boston 
and  then  he  took  a  cab  to  South 
Station.   Then  everybody  in  the 
station  saw  him  go  in  the  bag- 
gage room." 
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PREVIEWS  CLIPPER— Miss  Rose  Marie  Thomas  of  73  Van 
Buren  St.,  a  contestant  in  the  national  contest  to  find 
The  Most  Beautiful  Blind  Girl  in  the  World,"  uses  touch 
system  to  examine  a  model  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways clipper  which  she  hopes  will  take  her  on  a  Bermuda 
vacation  for  two.  The  winner  of  the  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Associated  Blind  of  New  York,  will  be  chosen 
from  more  than  200  blind  girls  on  Thursday.  Stewardess 
Geraldine  McDonald  holds  the  model  and  Miss  Thomas' 
Seeing-Eye  dog  awaits  his  mistress'  commands 

1  -      - 


College  Student  Named 
'Beautiful  Blind  Girl' 

PHILADELPHIA  (NC)  —  A 
Catholic  college  girl  of  Philadel- 
fiiia  has  been  named  by  a  board  of 
judges  in  Ne.v  York  as  the  "most 
beautiful  blind  girl  in  America." 

She  is  22-year-old  Joan  Marie 
Malatesta,  a  student  at  Chestnut 
Hill  College,  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  has  been 
blind  since  the  age  of  three.  Her 
picture  was  chosen  from  those  of 
76  blind  girls  from  30  States  who 
entered  a  $6,000  prize  contest. 
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i  SHOPPING.  Mrs. 
Weeks  does  not  let 
blindness  interfere 
with  the  normal  routine 
of  living.  Here  she 
does  the  family  mar- 
keting at  local  grocery. 


BUND  COURAGE 


Tall,  pretty  Mrs,  Evelyn  Week's  of  Little Sifv«-r,  N.J., 
is  a  housewife  who  olsp  works  os  an  expert 
stenographer  at  nearby  Fort  Monmouth,  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Junior  League,  plays  cards,  cooks  and  keeps 
house  for  her  husband,  J.  Vaughn  Weeks,  who  com- 
mutes in  to  New  York.  They  have  been  married  seven 
years. 

Thi  s  may  be  the  story  of  any  overage  American 
housewife.  But  Mrs.  Weeks  is  not  the  overage  woman. 
She  is  blind,  one  of  some  260,000  persons  in  the  U.S. 
who  live  in  a  world  of  total  darkness, 

"Blindness  is  an  inconvenience,  nothing  more," 
says  Mrs.  Weeks.  She  dresses  in  exquisite  taste,  puts 
on  makeup,  turns  on  lights  when  she  enters  rooms, 
lights  her  own  cigarettes,  does  her  own  shopping  and 
cooking  and  holds  down  a  regular  job. 

Her  link  with  the  visual  world  is  a  German  shepherd 
dog  called  Ginger,  a  Seeing-Eye  dog.  Ginger  provides 
her  eyes,  taking  ber  to  the  bus  that  goes  to  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, to  the  homes  of  friends  where  she  plays  cards 
marked  in  Braille,  and  around  her  house  with  unfailing 
signals  through  the  stiff  harness. 


SHE  TRAVELS.  With  Ginger  leading  the  way,  Mrs.  Week* 
boards  bus  ot  Little  Silver  for  trip  to  job  at  Fort  Monmouth. 


ON  THE  JOB.  She  takes  dictaphone  dictation  ot  Sig- 
nal Corps  office.  She  can  type  up  to  80  words  a  minute. 


STROLLING.  Mr: 
She   goes   often    < 


Weeks  crosses 
i   trips   to   store: 


street  In  Little  Silver, 
md   homes    of   friends. 


!:! . 

PASTIME.  At  home,  Mrs.  Weeks,  right,  and  friends  injoy  a  o,omtof  card*. 


PLEASURE.  Outside  their  homo,  Evelyn's  husband  wails  to  take  her  for  Sunday  auto  ride  in  the  country. 
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Tall,  pretty  Mrs.  Evelyn  Weeta  of  Little  Si!  ver,  N.J., 
is  a  housewife  who  also  works  as  an  expert 
stenographer  at  nearby  Fort  Monmouth.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Junior  League,  plays  cards,  cooks  and  keeps 
house  for  her  husband,  J.  Vaughn  Weeks,  who  com- 
mutes in  to  New  York.  They  have  been  married  seven 
years. 

This  may  be  the  story  of  any  average  American 
housewife.  But  Mrs.  Weeks  is  not  the  average  woman. 
She  is  blind,  one  of  some  260,000  persons  in  the  U.S. 
who  live  in  a  world  of  total  darkness. 

'Blindness  is  an  inconvenience,  nothing  more," 
says  Mrs.  Weeks.  She  dresses  in  exquisite  taste,  puts 
on  makeup,  turns  on  lights  when  she  enters  rooms, 
lights  her  own  cigarettes,  does  her  own  shopping  and 
cooking  and  holds  down  a  regular  job. 

Her  link  with  the  visual  world  is  a  German  shepherd 
dog  called  Ginger,  a  Seeing-Eye  dog.  Ginger  provides 
her  eyes,  taking  her  to  the  bus  that  goes  to  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, to  the  homes  of  friends  where  she  plays  cards 
marked  in  Braille,  and  around  her  house  with  unfailing 
signals  through  the  stiff  harness. 
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SHE  TRAVELS.  With  Ginger  leading  the  way,  Mrs.  Weeks 
boards  bus  at  Little  Silver  for  trip  to  job  at  Fort  Monmouth. 
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PASTIME.  At  home,  Mrs.  Weeks,  right,  and  friends  «n joy  a  game  of  cards. 


PLEASURE.  Outside  their  home,  Evelyn's  husband  waits  to  take  her  for  Sunday  auto  ride  in  the  country. 
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Blind  Woman  Puts  in  Full  Day 
Of  Work;  FJas  Simple  Request 


Unless    you    scanner!    theS-efassi fieri 
section   of  the  Sunday  paper  with  an 
eagle    eye,    you    probably   missed 
plea: 


edL  this 


WON'T  SOMEONE  HELP"  The  dearestj 
blind  woman  I  know  needs  a  ridp  to 
work  at  the.  Howard  St.  workshop  for  tliel 
blind.  She  lives  just  off  Bay  St.  on] 
Buckingham.  Work  starts  at  8  a.  m.j 
until  4.:>0  p.  m.  Even  a  one-way  ridej 
will    help.   Please  call  4-2641. 

The  advertisement  was  placed  In 
the  paper  by  Mrs.  Claude  W.  Pellatt, 
president  of  the  newly  organized 
Lioness  Club.  Her  husband  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Lions  Club,  which  does 
considerable  work  for  the  blind. 

The  ad  failed  to  prompt  a  single 
response. 

A  Kind  and  Happy  Person 

*T  was  very  disappointed."  Mrs. 
Pellatt  said.  ''The  woman  is  a  cheer- 
ful, sweet,  kind,  happy  person.  It's  a 
shame  that  someone  isn't  able  to  give 
her  a  ride  to  work.  When  people  try 
so  hard  to  overcome  obstacles  and 
help  themselves  the  least  the  rest  of 
us  more  fortunate  people  can  do  is 
try  to  give  them  a  hand." 

The  blind  woman  who  needs  a  lift 
Is  Miss  Eleana  Laudate.  She  lives 
on  Buckingham  St.  Now  about  40, 
Miss  Laudate  has  been  blind  since 
she  was  11  years  old. 

At  present  she  is  forced  to  take  a 
taxi  to  work.  That  costs  her  75  cents 
every  morning.  She  has  a  ride  home 
in  the  afternoon,  •  but  her  driver  is 
soon  to  move  to  a  different  section 
of  the  city  and  will  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide her   transportation. 

That  means  Miss  Laudate  will  have 
to  pay  $1.50  of  her  meager  wages  each 
day  for  transportation. 

Mrs.     Pellatt     stressed     that     Miss 
Laudate  is  willing  to  pay  a   driver. 
Doesn't  Expect  Free  Offer 

"She's   not   expecting   a    free    ride," 


Mrs.  Pellatt  said,  "but  $1.50  a  day  is 
more  than  she  can  afford." 

Mrs.  Pellatt  also  mentioned  that 
parents  of  70  premature,  preschool 
children  afflicted  with  congential 
blindness  are  searching  for  a  hall  to 
meet  in  once  a  month.  The  parents 
want  to  discuss  problems  pertinent 
to  the  care  of  their  unfortunate 
children. 

At  present,  Mrs.  Pellatt  said,  they 
are  planning  to  pay  $15  to  rent  a 
place. 
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K.E.Naumburg 
Of  Teaneck.,  62 

Engineer  and  Inventor  of 

Yisigraph  to  Enable 

Blind  to  Read 

Staff  Correspondent. 

TEANECK— Robert  E.  Naum 
burg  of  608  North  Forest  drive, 
mechanical  engineer  and  inventor 
of  the  Visigraph,  a  machine  that 
enables  the  blind  to  read  ordinary 
books,  died  at  his  home  Thursday 
after  he  suffered  a  heart  attack 
He  was  62. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  and 
was  graduated  from  Williams  Col 
lege  and  from  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  He  was  a 
consulting  engineer  with  the  New 
York  engineering  firm  of  Jones 
&  Naumburg. 

Mr.  Naumburg  received  the 
Wetherell  Medal  from  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphiat  for  the 
invention  of  the  Visigraph.  The 
machine  electrically  embosses 
raised  standard  type  on  paper, 
which  the  blind  can  read  after 
training.  The  machine  also  em- 
bosses pictures,  drawings  and  blue- 
prints, enabling  the  blind  to 
broaden  their  work  activities.  Mr, 
Naumburg  turned  the  Visigraph 
over  to  the  Federal  Government 
after  World  War  II  for  use  fcy 
blind  veterans. 

Active  in  Gardening 

Members  of  his  family  founded 
the  Walter  Naumburg  Music 
Foundation  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Naumburg  was  active  in  gar- 
dening activities  and  lectured  and 
wrote  in  the  horticultural  field.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England  in 
1951  and  was  president  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  Teaneck.  an  officer  of 
the  Men'-  Garden  Club  of  New 
York  and  a  member  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Garden  Clubs  of  Bergen 
County. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Naumburg;  a  son,  Alan,  and  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Joseph  Proskauer  and 
Miss  Margaret  Naumburg,  both  of 
New  York. 

Funeral  services  tonight  at  8  at 
the  Clifford  H.  Peinecke  Funeral 
Home,  1321  Teaneck  road,  West 
Englewood,  will  be  conducted  by 
I  Rev.  George  Howard  of  the  Hack- 
ensack  Unitarian  Church.  Crema- 
tion will  take  place  tomorrow  at 
jthe  Franklin  Crematory,  Dobbs 
erry,  N.  Y. 
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A  lucrative  racket  was  discovered  not  long 
ago  in  England  through  a  simple  mistake 
made  l>\  the  crook  who  worked  it.  Each  day 
he  would  scan  l he  newspapers  for  the  death 
notices  of  clergymen,  magistrates  and  other 
prominent  "Figures.  Then  he  would  immedi- 
ately send  them  a  bill  for  two  or  three  por^ 
jiographic  hooks  which  they  had  supposedly 
purchased  from  him  shortly  before  their 
demise.  As  the  sums  involved  were  not  large 
and  the  alleged  transactions  might  have  been 
publicized,  the  executors  of  the  estates  in- 
variably paid  the  crook  and  destroyed  the  | 
coi  respondence.  But  at  long  last  he  slipped 
up  by  billing  a  wealthy  jninktw  recently 
deceased,  for  several  books  Idled  with  ob- 
scene illustrations.  Unwilling  to  be  de- 
frauded, the  lawyers  handling  the  estate 
sent  the  bill  to  ScotJiUuLXax£L_The  reverend 
gentleman  had  been  totally  blind  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  By  Din<i'd 
Scott-Moncrieff,  Leeks,  England. 


For  acceptable  Strange  But  True  para- 
graphs, accurately  and  briefly  written, 
True  will  pay  $25  each  on  publication. 
Readers  must  state  their  sources  of  infor- 
mation when  sending  contributions.  None 
can  be  returned.  Address  Mee  Morning- 
side,  True,  67  West  44th  Street,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 
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•  ••••••••• 

A  pessimist  is  a  man   who  can 
look  on  the  bright  side  and  com- 
plain that  the  light  hurts  his  eyes. 
—JOE  RYAN. 

•     ••••••••• 


False  Alarm:  A  Fergus  Falls,  Minn., 
woman  phoned  the  local  police  station 
to  beseech  aid  for  a  "blind  man"  walking 
in  circles  at  the  athletic  park.  "He  can't 
find  his  way  out,"  she  said.  "He's  been 
there  over  an  hour  feeling  around  with 
his  white  cane."  A  policeman  dispatched 
to  the  park  found  a  park  employe  picking 
up  trash   paper  with  his  pointed  stick. 
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Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
PITTSFIELD,  Mass. 

Independent 
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Sewing  Offers  No  Problem  for  Near-Blind  Wormtnti 


Mary  Scott  s  Work 
Included  in  Sale 
Here  Next  Week 

By  ANTOINETTE  MOGAVERO 

Being  almost  blind  is  no  handicap 
to  37-year-old  Miss  Mary  Scott  of 
138  Columbus  St.  in  Adams. 

Besides  being  a  full-time  house- 
keeper for  a  totally  blind  mother 
and  a  working  brother  and  his 
wife,  chipper  Mi$s  Scott  occupies 
her  "spare  time"  by  sewing  articles 
for  the  Blind  Handicraft  Shop. 
(Some  of  Miss  Scott's  work  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  19th  annual  blind 
I  sale  to  be  held  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Hardest  Years  5  to  9 

Born  with  congenital  cataracts, 
Miss  Scott's  condition  was  apparent 
at  the  age  of  six  months,  accord- 
ing to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Julia 
Scott,  77.  She  especially  remem- 
bers the  years  from  5  to  9  as  the 
hardest  years  of  her  life,  because 
those  were  the  years  she  was  going 
back  and  forth  to  doctors,  and  had 
two  operations  for  removal  of  the 
cataracts. 

School  was  pretty  much  of  a 
problem  in  those  years,  mainly  be- 
cause Miss  Scott  couldn't  see  to 
read  print.  Nothing  daunted,  she 
would  have  the  lessons  read  aloud 
to  her.  and  committed  most  of 
them  to  memory. 

'•It  was  a  bit  hard,"  the  cheerful 
woman  admits,  "but  I  had  such 
wonderful  help  from  everyone, 
that  I  was  able  to  finish  the  eighth 
grade." 
Blind  Mother 

After  she  finished  her  schooling, 
Miss  Scott  really  "took   over"   as 
housekeeper   at  the   Columbia  St. 
home.     She   did   this   because   her 
mother,  who  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  30,  needed  a  rest     Mrs 
Scott,  like  her  daughter,  didn  t  let 
her    handicap    stand    in    her    way, 
she  had  six  children,  three  of  them 
after   she  lost  her  sight      In   ad- 
dition  to    her   own    brood   of   six, 
Mrs.   Scott   took   in   and   reared   £ 
niece   and  nephew. 

"I  took  care  of  them  same  as  my 
own  until  they  were  old  enough  to 
go  out  and  work,"  Mrs.  Scott  said 
Asked  if  the  blindness  interfered 
with  her  chores  for  the  growing 
family,  Mrs.  Scott  said  she  carried 
on,  "same  as  before." 
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Learned  Braille 

Spunkiness  at  the  Scott  home  is  j 
almost  taken  for  granted.  About 
six  vears  ago,  Miss  Scott,  thinking 
he  "had gotten  the  house ^chores 
down  to  a  science,  decided  she 
would  like  to  learn  Braille. 

She  took  lessons  from  Ed- 
ward Schuerer  of  Springfield .and 
Miss  Irene  Duquette  of  Indian 
Orchard,  Me.  Mr.  Schuerer  came, 
to  the  Scott  home  about  every 
three  weeks,  but  had  to  stop  the 
instructions  when  he  retiredjhort- 


Tv  after  they  bTgan.    In  Vrder  not 
to    waste    "valuable    time,"    Mife* 
Scott  got  books  from  the  Perkin 
Library  in  Watertown  and  practice 
on  her  own  until   Miss  Duquett 
was  assigned  to  teach  her.  \ 

Miss  Scott  now  can  read  BrailU 
excellently,  and  subscribes  to  thd 
Mattilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  ihf 
Blind,   a  monthly  publication. 
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o  Kept  Busy 

s  More  than  500  aprons,  an  un- 
counted number  of  dish  towels 
dish  rags,  silver  polishing  cloth 
and  ironing  board  covers  have 
passed  through  Miss  Scott's  nimbte 
fingers.  She  doesn't  even  want  to 
guess  at  the  number  she's  com- 
Sted,  but  notes  that  "I've  kept 
pretty  busy." 

Using  the  old  axiom  that  neces 
sity    is    the    mother    of    invention. 
Miss  Scott  has  invented  a  way  o 
making  straight  hems  on  a  series 
I  of  broom  bags  she's  currently  *ort 
!ing  on.     Taking  a  piece  of  paper 
the  size  of  the  hem  required    M  s 
Scott    folds    the    material    directly 
over    it,    pins    the    two    togeth 
(thus  saving  a  basting  operation) 
and    sews    along    in    a    perfect 
straight  line. 

About   the   only    curb  that  1 
been    put    on    Miss   Scott    by 
handicap  is  that  she  doesn't  go  ort 
of  the  house  much.     Reasons  for 
?Jis  are  that  bright  light  hurts  her 

eyes,  and  that  she  really  cants- 
well  enough  to  cross  roads. 

"I'm  pretty  lucky,  though  sW 
says,  "there's  a  lot  of  them  *or» 
off  than  I  am." 


Morning  Globe 
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^courtesies  Due 
[the  NearifiUiML 

To  the  Editor— Probably  it  is  a 
fact  that  very  few  of  your  readers 
know  that,  in  addition  to  those 
manifestly  blind  persons  who 
move  about  with  white  canes, 
there  are  approximately  5,000,000 
persons  in  this  country  whose 
vision  is  so  seriously  impaired 
that  they  are  literally  living  in  a 
fog-bank.  rt 

These  graveiy-balidicapped  per- 
sons,  with  visual  range  of  10  to 
40  percent  of  normal,  are  often 
seen  in  eccentric  movements  as  a 
result  of  their  pathetic  endeavor 
to  follow  some  beam  of  light  of 
some  predetermined  guidepost  in 
the  localities  which  they  must 
frequent. 

Ignorant  or  thoughtless  drivers 
of  cars  may  not  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  groping  style  of 
walking  of  such  afflicted  near- 
blind  persons. 

Let  us  hope  that  any  readers 
who,  heretofore,  have  not  real- 
ized these  facts  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  cooperate  in  the-' 
protection  of  these  unfortunate 
persons. 

It  would  be  well,  incidentally,. 
for    us    all    to    reflect    that,    even 

V  though  we  were  born  with  per- 
fect eyes  and  have  no  serious 
rcular  problem  at  the  moment, 
«e  have  no  guarantee  that  our 
good  vision  will  last  to  the  end 
of  our  days. 
In  my   opinion,  one  can   never 

.    do  too  much  for  a  visually  handi- 

,    capped  person.  To  ease  his  burden 
should  be  as  much  joy  as  it  is  a 

\    humane  dvty. 

VICTOR  N.  VETROMILE. 
Maiden.  A 
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HIS  GREATEST  CHRISTMAS  GIFT:  SIGHT— Stanley  Smith,  40, 
rejoices  on  arrival  at  his  Somerville,  Mass.,  home  Monday  with 
his  wife  Hazel,  formerly  of  Millbridge,  Me.,  and  daughter  Mar- 
garet, a  WAC  private,  but  the  Christmas  gifts  he  holds  are  as 
nothing  to  the  gift  of  sight  he  received  after  15  years  of  blind- 
ness. His  vision  was  restored  by  two  cataract  operations  in  past 
10  days.  He  saw  his  present  wife  for  first  time  since  their  mar- 
riage three  years  ago  when  bandages  were  removed.  Aside  from 
Margaret  he  has  another  daughter  and  a  son  by  his  first  marriage. 
(AP  Photo) 


Doctors  Advised 
to  Tell  Truth 
to  Blind  Persons 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  24— The  doctor 
who  compassionately  holds  out 
hope  to  a  blind  person  when  no 
hope  exists  is  actually  doing  him 
a  disservice,  a  psychiatrist  says. 

Dr.  Louis  S.  Cholden  of  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  points  out  that  often 
doctors  fael  so  deeply  about  the 
patient's  loss  of  right,  they  can't 
bring  themselves  around  to  break- 
ing the  bad  news 

They  offer  hope  that  some  day, 
through  medicine  or  surgery,  the 
patient  may  regain   his  vision. 

It's  the  most  inconsiderate  thing 
a  doctor  can,  do  for  the  patient's 
adjustment  to  his  blindness,  Dr. 
Cholden  said. 

Noting  that  many  doctors  don't 
have  the  heart  to  condemn  people 
to  a  "life  of  hopelessness,"  Dr. 
Cholden  Raid  the  doctor  himself 
must  learn  that  blindness  need  l 
not  mean  a  hopeless  life. 
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Inside  Job 


Weaving  by  touch,  Allan  Beas- 
ley,  blind  basket-maker  of  Tip- 
ton, England,  works  on  a  giant 
cornucopia  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton  Blind   Institute.   It  will 

be    USed    in   A    Chri«trr»*«   rlUnlavy 
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Blind  Couple  Married  in  Cathedral 


Pair  Brought  Together 
by  Seeing  Eye  Dogs 

BY  ANGELO  BAGLIVO 

A  love  story  which  truly  had  to 
come  from  the  heart  added  a 
touching  chapter  last  night  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  when  a  cour- 
ageous young  man  from  Utah 
took  a  radiant  Newark  girl  to  be 
his  wife. 

Robert  Verl  Wall  of  Santaquin, 
Utah,  married  23-year-old  Rose 
Marie  Thomas  of  73  Van  Buren 
street  in  a  story-book  romance 
which  blossomed  •  even  though 
they  never  have  seen  each  other. 
Both  are  blind. 

The  story  of  Rose  Marie  and 
Robert  is  one  of  a  boy  and  girl 
who  met  in  a  world  of  shadows, 
found  a  light  of  hope  in  each 
other  and  decided  to  face  the 
future  together.  It  is  a  story, 
strangely  enough,  of  two  people 
who  were  brought  together  by 
dogs. 

Met  at  Seeing  Eye 

Rose  Marie  and  Robert  met  in 
the  Spring  of  1951  at  the  Seeing 
Eye  in  Morristown,  where  both 
went  to  get  dogs.  He  was  still 
almost  a  stranger  to  blindness, 
having  lost  his  sight  only  two 
years  before  in  a  lead  mine  ex- 
plosion in  Utah  Rose  Marie  has 
been  blind  since  birth. 

The  story  followed  the  usual 
boy-meets-girl  script.  They  fell 
in  love,  corresponded  by  braille 
and  visited  each  other.  Robert 
popped  the  question.  Rose  Ma- 
rie said  yes. 

Rose  Marie  is  the  ever  smiling 
kind  of  girl  who  carries  her  own 
sunshine  with  her.  Even  last 
night's  overcast  and  gloom 
couldn't  obscure  her  glow  when 
she  arrived  at  St.  Patrick's  15 
minutes  before  the  time  for  the 
wedding. 

Bobtail  Bridesmaid 

One  of  the  bridesmaids  was  a 
part  brunet.  She  laughed  and 
held  tight  to  the  arm  of  her 
usher  as  he  led  her  into  the 
church.  She  was  Miss  Theresa 
Torcivia  of  Belleville,  a  friend 
of  Rose  Marie5s.  She  also  is 
blind. 

As  the  organ  music  swelled, 
young  man,  was  led  from  the 
sacristy  onto  the  sanctuary.  He 
stumbled  slightly,  grinned  and! 
clutched  tighter  to  the  arm  of|j 
his  best  man,  Joseph  Thomas, 
the   bride's  brother. 

There  were  other  sightless 
eyes— Rose  Marie's  blind  friends 
— and  many  moist  eyes  in  the 
church  as  Rose  Marie  walked 
slowly  down  the  aisie  on  the  arm 
of  her  big  brother  Frank  Thomas. 
It  was  the  kind  of  wedding  at 
which  people  cry. 


NEWLY  MARRIED— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  V.  Wall  a 
their  wedding  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  yesterday.  T 
met  at  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown. 


Herald  Tribune 
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Blind  Social  Worker 

To  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune: 

A  news  item  that  the  Munici- 
pal Civil  Service  Commission 
had  turned  down  a  blind  social 
worker  who  was  evidently  other- 
wise qualified  for  the  position 
interested  me. 

Though  possessing  normal 
vision  I  became  interested  in 
Braille  transcribing  while  for- 
merly employed  ia  a  clerical 
capacity  with  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare. 

My  contacts  with  blind  people 
in  connection  with  my  Braille 
transcribing  makes  me  think 
that  a  blind  social  worker  would 
be  helpful  knowing  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  blind 
clients. 

The  Welfare  Department  em- 
ploys blind  dictaphone  operators 
who  qualified  in  open  competi- 
tion tests  as  well  as  other 
handicapped  people. 

ROBERT  E.  FEIGEL. 

Brooklyn,  July  24,  1953. 


The  wedding  ceremony,  pei-i 
formed  by  Rev.  Joseph  Quinlan, 
went  smoothly.  Once  Robert,  like 
most  nervous  bridegrooms,  was  I 
confused  in  his  vows  and  Rosel 
Mane  smiled. a  little.  The  cere-J 
mony  over,  Rose  Marie  and  her 
husband  walked  up  the  aisle  un- 
guidsd,  slowly  and  surely— as  if 
they  had  found  security  in  their 
new  unity. 

Two  Friends  Absent 

In  the  usual  crush  at  the  rear 
of  the  church  and  in  the  recep- 
tion which  followed  at  Falcon 
Hall,  Rose  Marie  and  Robert 
were  thoroughly  kissed,  congratu- 
lated and  wished  well  by  almost 
200  guests. 

Conspicuously  absent  were  two 
four-footed  friends  which  play 
vital  roles  in  the  lives  of  the 
young  couple— Rose  Marie's  See-' 
ing-Eye  dog,  Sully,  and  Robert's, 
Oscar.  Dogs,  unfortunately,  don't 
mix  well  at  weddings  so  they 
were  left  at  Rose  Marie's  home 


When  the  couple  left  for  the 
honeymoon — the  place  of  which 
was  kept  a  secret — the  dogs  went 
along.  .  The  couple  will  live  in 
Utah,  where  Robert,  who  learned 
to  be  an  auto  mechanic  despite 


his  handicap,  will  operate  a  serv-l 
ice  station.  ; 

Rose  Marie,  with  many  regrets 
gave  up  the  job  she  loved  at  the  : 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  | 


•#■ 


Parkway  Plan  Blow  to  Bl 
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Razing    of    His    Store 
Would  End  Career 


-s. 


BY  ANGELO  BAGLIVO 

The  little  candy  store  that  has 
j  meant  security  and  an  independ 
;ent  way  of  live  for  a  59-year-old 
blind  man  seems  doomed  to  be 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  through 
Newark. 

I'm  done  for.  I'm  fighting  for 
my  security,"  explained  Joseph 
T.  Ford  as  he  went  about  his  busi- 
ness in  the  store  at  59  Speedway 
avenue,  near  14th  avenue,  with 
the  familiarity  that  comes  from 
22  years  of  living  and  working  in 
one  place. 

The  State  Highway  Authority 
has  informed  Ford  that  his  build- 
ing and  many  others  along  Speed- 
way avenue  will  have  to  be  razed 
I  for  the  parkway,  which  will  run 
along  Oraton  parkway,  a  block 
away. 

Bought  Building  in  1952 
Ford,  a  slender,  soft-spoken 
man,  explained  that  he  started 
the  candy  shop  22  years  ago  when 
he  first  knew  he  was  going  to 
lose  his  sight.  He  became  totally 
blind  six  years  ago.  When  the 
two-story  brick  building  was  put 
up  for  sale  in  May,  1952,  Ford 
said,  he  scraped  together  every- 
thing he  could  to  purchase  it. 

"I  made  the  sacrifice  and  I  took 
the  risk  because  I  wanted  the 
assurance  that  no  one  ever  could 
take  mv  home  and  business  from] 
me."  Ford  sighed.  "Now,  the 
thing  I  feared  most  is  going  to 
happen." 

Ford  iind  his  wife,  Gertrude, 
demonstrated  how  everything  in 
the  store  and  their  flat  behind  it 
is  placed  so  that  he  can  move 
around  and  wait  on  customers 
despite  his  blindness.  He  even 
whips  up  ice  cream  sundaes  and 
sodas. 

Customers  Helpful 

And  just  as  important  to  him, 
Ford  added,  is  that  fact  that 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood 
knows  him  and  helps  out  when 
coming  to  shop.  "I  never  have  to 
worry  about  people  stealing  any- 
thing or  cheating  on  the  change," 
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BLIND  STOREKEEPER— Joseph  Tj 
in  his  shop,  >^hjmustgivejvay£o^ 


Ford's  property,  you  take  away 
his  way  of  life— his  only  means 
of  support.  He  should  be  com- 
pensated."' 

Wants  $45,000  More 
Ford  is  seeking  an  additional 
$45,000  from  the  authority,  which 
would   bring  the   total   price   to 
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No  Heart  in  Alien  Property  Law 

Fred  Othman 


WASHINGTON— You'd  think  a  bureaucrat  would  have  a  heart 
when  his  decision  involves  $1000  needed  by  blind  children  to  buy 
coal  to  keep  them  warm.  Particularly  when  it's  their  money. 
And  even  if  they  are  Germans. 

What  brought  up  this  problem  was  the  U.  S.  Senate's  inquiry 
into  operations  of  the  Alien  Property  Office,  where  so  many 
thousands  of  claims  are  piled  on  the  desk  that  it  may  take 
another  50  years  to  settle  them  all  on  the  present  tortoise-like 
schedule. 

So,  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R.,  111.),  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee called  in  some  ex-alien  property  custodians  to  see  what 
ideas  they  had  on  the  operations  of  the  office.  .Mentioned  were 
Harry  Dexter  While  end  Frank  Coe,  one-time  Treasury  officials 
now  in  the  headlines  for  alleged  Communist  leanings,  hut  I  doubt 
if  they  had  much  to  do  with  the  plight  of  the   blind  youngsters. 

Seems  that  there  was  an  American  G.I.  of  German  descent, 
v.  ho  was  killed  in  France  during  World  War  II.  His  entire  estate 
■  onsisted  of  $1000.  He  left  that  to  an  institution  of  the  Lutheran 
church  operating  a  home  for  blind  youngsters  in  Germany. 

The  Alien  Property  Office  latched  onto  that  money  and,  despite 
every  plea  of  the  Lutherans  and  others  for  a  little  humanitarianism 
in  government,  still  is  holding  it. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  still  .another  American  soldier 
who  won  the  Purple  Heart  in  one  European  battle  and  was  killed 
in  another.  He  left  an  estate  of  $12,000,  which  he  willed  to 
his  77-year-old  father  and  73-year-old  mother  in  Germain . 

They  haven't  got  their  money  yet. 

There's  the  $2000  held  in  a  joint  bank  account  in  New  York 
by  an  American  woman  and  a  German  national.  When  the  German 
died,  the  lady  demanded  the  money.  The  Alien  Property  people 
said,  nothing  doing.  Uhe  went  to  court  and  won.  Alien  Property 
appealed  and  the  government  has  spent  more  than  $2000  fighting 
the  ease. 

Sen.  Dirksen  asked  Harold  J.  Baynton.  the  last  Alien  Property 
boss  under  the   Democrats,   how  come? 

Baynton,  now  a  practicing  attorney  here,  said  sometimes  the 
problems  were  heart-breaking,  but  the  law  left  him  no  choiofc. 
"It  made  no  distinction  between  good  Germans  and  bad  Germans," 
he  said.   "It  merely  said  Germans.'' 

Along  came  Donald  C.  Cook,  now  a  utilities  executive,  who'd 
been  chief  of  alien  property  in  1947.  He  had  a  different  id«a 
about  the  empty  coal  bin  of  the  blind  children.  He  said  the  law 
was  not  heartless;  that  it  had  left  the  administrator  plenty  of 
leeway  to  use  his  own  judgment. 

■ 

Had  Ik;  been  in  charge  when  this  and  other  cases  carnja 
along,  said  Cook,  lied  have  forwarded  the  money  to  its  rightful 
owners.  In  fact,  he  said,  it  seemed  strange  that  one  part  of  our 
government  would  be  spending  billions  to  rehabilitate  Germany 
while  another— the  Alien  Property  Office— tried  to  cling  like  glue 
to  some  $400,000,000  worth  of  German  property  seized  during  the 
war. 

He  urged  that  Congress  turn  it  all  back  to  the;  German*. 
"It  would  be  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  an  enormous  amount 
of  good  will,''  he  said. 

What  worries  me  are  the  young  ones  in  their  black  world 
in  Germany;  they  still  need  that  money.  I  do  hope  somebody 
without  reference  to  the  law  books  has  by  now  hauled  some  coal 
to  their  cellar. 
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Red  Face  Dept.  J 

MILWAUKEE  W)  —  The  slogan 
"Fire    the    Handicapped"     stood 
out   on  the  sign  on   Milwaukee^ 
city  hall  tower,  and  the  mayors 
office     resounded     with     protests 
and     denunciations     Wednesday. 
The      mayor's      secretary      ex- 
plained   everything:    The    slogan 
came    about    accidentally    when 
workmen  were  changing  the  sign 
from  "Fire  Prevention  Week     to 
'•Hire  the  Handicapped." 


Herald  Tribune 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Ind.  Republican 
Circ.  331,853 
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Blind,  She'll  Tour 
Europe  Alone  \    '  i 

A  hljrifl  "'"""  teacher  started 
off  alone  yesterday  on  a  three- 
month  tour  of  sixteen  major 
European  cities  expecting,  she 
said,  to  "sightsee"  as  much  as 
any  other  traveler  and  antici- 
pating no  difficulties  with  which 
she  cannot  cope. 

Miss  Ethel  Kimbel,  who 
teaches  music  and  languages  at 
the  Illinois  School  of  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,  111.,  sailed  on  the 
He  de  France  from  Pier  88,  Hud- 
son River  and  48th  St.,  telling 
reporters  she  carriedh  er  de- 
tailed itinerary,  tickets  and  res- 
ervation coupons  marked  in 
Braille. 

"I  handle  my  currency  in  a 
safe  way,"  she  said,  "and  turn 
down  the  corners  of  each  de- 
nomination in  a  special  way  so 
that  I  can  immediately  feel  for 
the  proper  bill." 

Miss  Kimbel  said  she  had 
visited  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  previous 
summer  vacations,  had  toured 
Mexico  five  or  six  times,  and 
once  spent  an  entire  summer  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

"I  don't  find  any  difficulty 
traveling  alone,"  she  added.  "If 
you  are  missing  one  faculty,  you 
should  sharpen  all  others,  so  I 
know  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  smell  and 

taste,  as  well  as  hearing." 

• ■ 
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Norm  DeCoteau 

By  CHARLE 


--'Sees'  In  Darkl 


By  CHARLES  HALL 

(Staff  Correspondent)  if  he  is  only  i6. 

seven  years.  _    ^   ^    ^m,s 


You   see— he 

W Sg'ht  started  to  leave  Norm 
when  he  was  five  years  old.  A 
combination  of  glaucoma  and 
cataracts.  (The  first  is  a  condi- 
tion when  pressure  inside  the 
eyeball  increases  beyond  normal 
amounts  and  chokes  off  sight- 
giving  functions  within  the  eye. 
Cataracts  are  a  formation  of 
haze  blocking  the  path  of  light 
back  to  the  part  of  the  jye Jha 

picks  up  the  sensation  of  signt.; 

BEATS  TROUBLES 

When  he  was  nine  years  old 
after  a  succession  of  parades  to 
doctors,  clinics  and  every  avenue 
of   sources   of   sight,   operations 
still  didn't  help. 

But  look  at  that  grin. 

"A  fellow  can  learn  to  do  any- 
thing." Norm  declared.  And  he 
means  it.  "Sure  I've  «?*  J 
Braille  watch."  "Can  you  tell  the 

*?£  half  past  eight."    It  was, 
of  course. 

"I  used  to  ride  a  bicycle  on 
Cottage  street  and  I  can  get 
around  the  streets  swell .with  a 
cane,"  he  says.  "I  used  to  ride  a 
motor  scooter  in  my  own  yard 
did  all  my  own  work  on  it,  f  rxea 
anything  that  went  wrong. 
SISTER  BIG  HELP 


Worm  And  Gertrude  Are  A  Team 


He's  got  a  '38  automobile  a 
friend  drives  for  him,  when  he 
hasn't  got  it  apart  "for  some- 
thing to  do."  That's  what  he 
saved  his  money  from  his  accor 

dion  appearances  for. 

But  that  girl  with  him  is  a  big 
help  too.  His  sister,  Gertrude 
is  a  telephone  operator  by  day 
when  Norm's  on  his  own.  Come 
time  for  evening  appearances 
and  she  is  at  hand  for  pointing 
out  directions. 

Norman  hasn't  had  much 
chance  for  an  education,  any 
more  than  anyone  would  have  it 
he  lost  sight  about  the  time  he 
was  ready  to  enter  school. 

And  that's  where  his  parents, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Ralph  DeCoteau, 
and  Gertrude  came  in.  He  s  haa 
talking  books  but  Norm l  likes  to 
hear  what  goes  on  in  the  orig- 
inal He's  intensely  interested 
in  things  from  scientific  maga- 
zines, and  Gertrude  supplies 
many,  many  assists  here. 


%i  op  o^  iou  UI3U3  %sx\x%  ?,uop 
xeaj  £3tfl  'suBUiao  am  s^H  ^u; 
ijsnf   tem— V   o%     umop     m2u 
U91IA  imq  'oaa  ^daooB  pmoo  A3 
praxi  ipua-i^  au.j_,   uoos  os  oaa 
apeui  uaaq  p^y.  sji^siui  b  pres  i 

3S3U.T.  'U3UIOM  UOII31J  atn-Smnrl 


••Used  to  be  up  all  the  next  da^, 

helps  out  friends  who  want  time 

°f You°  see-seeing   on   that   Job 
isn't   the    most   important   part 

*  A  piano  ^s  his  first  musical 

Stag"      could   carry   with  meQ 
i»r«.ld    "the   accordion   is   100 
%  Abetter  than  the ^ 
Somehow,  one  seems  to  grow 


HE  HAS  INSIGHT 


A  movie  ^eroncem^J^ 
he  likes  dnve-ms  the  besi. 


ran  do  what  I  want  there,  have 
a  nap     talk    or    move     around 
without  bothering  anyone. 
Does  he  have  a  preference  in 

Pi'Sorcycles,--boy,  those  are 
the  pictures.  Hot  rods,  too.  I 
like  action  and  noise. 

But  his  accordion  «  "is  J»«t 
l0ve.  "Sometimes  I  play  three 
hours  a  day,"  Norm  added  H^s 
in  the  process  of  getting  a  new 
H*  lareer  one  when  he  has 
enough  oTthe  therewithal  saved 

t0Trhtsk%tohunggraman.    with    his 

r^X  k  =al  ^ 

fhX^et?e£°=  He's  the 
possessor  of  insight. 


// 
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The  Inquiring 
Fotograpber 

The  News  will  pay  $10  for  every 
timely,  interesting  question  sub- 
mitted   and    used    in    this    column. 

THE    QUESTION. 
When    you    daydream,   what    do 
you    imagine    things   to    be    like? 
(Asked  of  blind  persons). 

THE  PLACE. 

Lighthouse    for    the    Blind,    E. 
59th  St. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Charlotte   Rohr,  Manhattan: 
"I've  been  blind 
from  birth.   1 
often    try    to 
imagine    what 
people  look  like. 
The   main    clue, 
of  course,  is 
the    voice.    A 
pleasant,  friend- 
ly   voice     must 
be  that  of  an 
attractive,  smil- 
ing   person.    It 
certainly         de- 
mind.  My  friends  who 
can  see  tell  me  that  this  is  a  better 
gauge  of  character  than  the  face 
itself." 

Charles  Beetz,  Brooklyn:  "The 
imagination  of 
a  blind  person 
is  more  vivid. 
I've  found  a 
mental  picture 
of  an  airplane 
by  touching  toy 
models.  As  the 
musical  director 
for  blind  per- 
sons, I  have  a 
picture  of  an 
audience  with 
upturned  faces 
— an  audience  that  we  blind  mu- 
sicians cannot  see  but  feel  is  lis- 
tening attentively  and  is  critical." 
Ida  Scotti,  Bronx:  "From  touch 
I  can  picture 
what  a  rose 
looks  like.  I 
sense  its  deli- 
cate, soft  petals 
and  long  stem- 
med shape,  but 
I  have  no  con- 
ception of  color. 
To  me,  red,  yel- 
low, blue  and 
green  are  just 
words.  New 
York  City  ?  I 
imagine  it  as  automobiles,  people 
and  store  windows." 

Mrs.  Josephine  Hamm,  Manhat- 
tan: "Day- 
dreaming or 
listening  to 
someone  de- 
scribe  some- 
thing, I  get  the 
impressions  of 
restfulness,  ex- 
citement  or 
sadness.  Noth- 
ing more.  People 
have  described 
the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  me, 
but  I  can't  imagine  her  size  or 
what  she  looks  like.  But  I  know 
what   she   stands   for." 


Stanley  Wartenberg,  Brooklyn : 
"I'm  daydream- 
ing about  the 
neckties  my  wife 
gave  me  for 
Christmas. 
Everywhere  I 
go,  friends  and 
a  c  q  u  a  intances 
ask  if  I've  had 
a  nose  bleed  or 
if  I'm  going  in 
for  gorgeous 
bathing  beau- 
ties. Are  they 
pulling  my  leg?  I  suspect  that  hus- 
bands who  can  see  must  have  this 
same  trouble." 

Emily  A.  Jessen,  Bronx:  "I've 
traveled  exten- 
sively and  I 
frequently  recall 
some  of  the 
more  pleasant 
moments  of  my 
trips.  I  can  al- 
most see  the  blue 
ocean  and  the 
green  country- 
side. Movies, 
too,  add  to  my 
recollection.  The 
dialogue  makes 
them  very  easy  to  follow." 


Their  Love  Is 
Blind  and  True 


CORRY,   Pa.   0P>— Gladys   Cam- 
field   and   Howard    Collins   were; 
married      yesterday      before      a 
flower  -  bedecked    church    altar 
neither  could  see.  Both  are  blind. 
Gladys,  43,  walked  confidently, 
down    the    aisle    of    the    United 
('Brethren  Church  on  the  arm  of 
her  brother  to  join   Collins,  45, 
whom  she  never  has  seen. 
More  than  100  guests  declared; 
lithe   couple   the   "prettiest"   mar- 
l  ried    in    the    church    in    years. 
';  Gladys,  a  "pretty  brunet"  who  has 
» | been  blind  29  years,  said  she  was 
•; 'certain  her  husband,  who  was  born 
vlblind,  was  the  "handsomest"  man 
in  the  chapel. 

For  herself,  she  said,  "It  is  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life." 
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U.  S.  Jobs  for 
Blind  Typists 
And  Stenogs 

Jobs  for  blind  stenographers  and 
typists  are  open  now  in  federal 
agencies  in  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces. 

Any  person  over  17  may  apply. 
A  written  examination,  a  typing 
test  and  a  general  test  will  be 
given.  In  addition  stenographers 
are  required  to  take  dictation  at 
the  rate  of  80  words  a  minute. 

Applicants  must  have  had  one 
year  of  general  office  clerical  ex- 
perience for  Grade  GS-3,  and  two 
years  of  experience  including  six 
months  of  taking  and  transcrib- 
ing dictation  for  stenographer  posi- 
tions, Grade  GS-4.  No  experience 
is  required  for  lower  classifications. 

Transcribing  Jobs. 

Blind  persons  also  may  apply  for 
positions  involving  machine  tran- 
scribing duties. 

Applicants  who  are  totally  blind< 
or  whose  vision  is  so  impaired  they 
cannot  read  typewritten  material 
should  request  a  reader  to  read 
questions  to  them  and  to  record 
their  answers  in  the  general  abili- 
ties test.  Applicants  will  not  be 
permitted  to  provide  their  own 
readers. 

These  applicants  also  will  be 
provided  with  dictating  machine 
recordings  instead  of  plain  copy ; 
(typing)  tests.  They  may  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  their  own  tran- 
scribing machines  and  typewriters 
for  use  in  the  exams. 
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Blind  Ve^Sheds  Kicking  Wife 

DeSIMONE 

his  wife,  Gcral 
on  March  15,  1952. 


war  veteran 
granted     an     uncontested 
divorce  today  after  he  testified 


his  wife  scratched  and  kicked  him 
when  he  objected  to  her  staying 
out  all  night. 

ALBERT   F.   DESIMONE,    21, 

of  14  Dolphin  Ave.,  Revere,  the 

back 


mi 


fried 

cc 


He  said  that  in  July,  1953  they 
had  an  argument  over  money  and 
her  staying  out  all  night.  He  said 
she  took  a  paiE  of  scissors  and 
slashed  sheets,  tabic  cloths,  and 
upholtery.  When  he  tried  to  take 
first   blinded    soldier    sent    hackly  scissors  avvay  from  her  she 

to   the   United   States   from   Ko- 1  g^a^ed  and  kicked  him 
rea,   was   given   the   divorce    by  _ 
Judge  John  V.  Mahoney  of  Suf- 
folk Probate  Court. 

The  young  man  was  led  to  the 
witness  stand  by  his  lawyer,  Sam- 
uel Leader.  He  wore  heavy  black 
glasses.  m 
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POLITICAL  ROUNDUP 

Winchell  *  Dr.  Alvarez 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  SI 


Blind  vet  hero  weds  girl  he  first  saw 
in  photo  as  beauty  queen  of  sightless 


<     I       By  JO  ANNE  SMITH 

CARLTON,  Minn.  (U.R)— A 
blind  Korean  war  veteran 
and  his  pretty  .fiancee,  also 
sightless,  were  married  yes- 
terday after  a  storybook 
romance  that  began  on  a 
blind  date. 

Some  300  persons  packed  the 
little  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Cath- 
olic Church  and  lined  the  steps 
outside  to  hear  the  15-minute 
televised  ceremony  joining  John 
Thornton,  25,  and  Joyce  Camp- 
bell, 21. 

The  bride,  blinded  by  an  icy 
snowball  when  she  was  13,  was 
escorted  to  the  chrysanthemum- 
banked  altar  by  her  father, 
William  J.  Campbell.  The  vows 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ber- 
nard Roy. 

Thornton,  who  was  blinded 
by  the  explosion  of  a  Commu- 
nist hand  grenade,  took  his 
bride's  arm  and  the  two  walked 
unattended  the  length  of  the 
aisle. 
"SMILE,  HONEY." 

Half  way  up  the  aisle,  Joyce 
paused,  turned  to  her  new  hus- 
band with  a  smile  and  said: 
"Smile,  honey,  it  can't  be  that 
bad." 

Outside,  a  battery  of  amateur 
and  professional  photographers 
waited  to  snap  pictures  of  the 
bride,  who  wore  a  white  waltz- 
length  gown  of  rosepoint  lace 
and  tulle  over  satin.  The  groom 
wore  a  white  dinner  jacket  and 
black  tie. 

The  couple  then  was  whisked 
off  to  the  Labor  Temple  at 
Cloquet,  about  five  miles  from 
here,  to  be  greeted  by  500  re- 
ception guests.  They  were  then 
to  leave  for  Duluth  to  begin  an 
expense-paid  air  trip  to  Chicago 
for  a  week's  honeymoon. 
WILL  "SEE"  SIGHTS 

Joyce  said  they  planned  to 
"see  all  the  sights"  in  Chica 
Friends  arranged  a  date  for  the 
couple  in  April,  1953,  when 
Thornton  was  home  on  leave 
from  the  Hines,  111.,  Veterans 
Hospital  near  Chicago  before 
they  knew  each  other. 

But  John  remembered  his 
bride  from  a  time  prior  to  their 
first  date.  In  1952,  he  had  seen 
her  picture  in  a  photographer's 
window  with  a  card  identifying 
her  as  the  second  place  winner 
in  a  national  beauty  contest  for 
sightless  girls. 

At  the  time,  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind  that  it  was 
"too  bad  she  iblind."  When  he 
next  returned  to.  his  home 
nearby  Mahtowa,  he,  too,  was 
blind. 
WON  DSC  IN  KOREA 

The  couple  had  dated  six 
months  before  Thornton  realized 
Joyce  was  the  girl. in  the  store 
window  picture. 

He  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  for  re- 
fusing to  abandon  a  machine 
gun  post  while  serving  as  a 
squad  leader  in  Korea.  When  a 
Red  grenade  landed  near  him. 
he  picked  it  up  and  attempted 
to  throw  it  back.  But  the  gre- 
nade exploded  and  the  blast 
destroyed  Thornton's  sight. 

Besides  their  expense-paid 
honeymoon,  the  Thorntons  can 
look  forward  to  a  new,  com- 
pletely-furnished home,  thanks 
to  contributions  of  the  people 
in  the  area. 

The  company  where  John 
worked  before  going  in  service 
has  trained  him  in  operation  of 
a  machine  that  can  be  operated 
by  the  sound  of  horns. 


Joyce  Campbell,  blind  since  she  was  13,  and  John  L.  Thornton,  blinded  Korean  War  Her 

Marriage  ceremony  in  Carlton,  Minn.,  church  climaxed  year's  courtship  of  couple 
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Church  Says  Eye  Gift  to  Blind  Wrong 

VATICAN  CITY,  July  22  upon  life  that  does  not  belong 
(AP)— The  Vatican's  weekly  to  us.  The  good  intention  does 
periodical,  L'Osservatore  Delia  not  justify  such  a  bad  action." 
Domenica,  said  today  no  one  The  article  made  no  referenct 
should  donate  an  eye  to  a  sight-  to  the  subject  of  cornea  trans- 
less  person.  plants   from  the   eyes   of   dead 

The   periodical   was   replying  persons, 
to    a    question    from    a    rearlpr!— — — — — — ■— 

about  the  attitude  of  the  Cathr 
lie  church. 

It  said:  "No  one  is  the  maste 
of  his  own  life  and  organisn. 
which  we  can  dispose  of  onl; 
according  to  the  law  of  God 
Mutilating  oneself  of  an  impor 
tant  part  of  the  organism  is  t( 
jnake  an  act  of  proprietorshj 
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ind  Judge  Wins  j 
National  Honors 


WASHINGTON  (IP)  —  Blind 
Judge  Sam  M.  Cathey  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.,  yesterday  was  named 
winner  of  the  1954  President's 
trophy  as  the  outstanding  handi- 
capped man  of  the  year. 

His  selection  was  announced 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas, 
chairman  of  the  President's  com- 
mittee on  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  Maas 
also  js  blind. 

Cathey,  a  municipal  judge 
since  1931,  was  blinded  in  1912 
by  a  dynamite  explosion  on  a 
construction  project.  He  long  has 
been  a  champion  of  helping  the 
blind  help  themselves.  y" 

m  !_..•_  t .  .'   _ 


By  MARSHALL  K1RBY 


Waiting  .  .  . 

MAN'S  quest  for  true-life  adventure  stories  ended  on 
the  30th  of  last  month,  and  the  entries  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges.  It  will  take  them  some  time  to  read  and 
assess  the  entries,  but  their  decision  will  be  announced  soon. 
Watch  for  the  result. 
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Seeina's  Believing  .  .  . 

Most  interesting  reflection  of  the  Queen's  visit  comes 
from  a  modest  little  publication  called  "Chins  Up." /which 
is  issued  by  the  N.S.W.  Blindecj  Welfare '  Committee.  Read 
this  par:  **/fe-*j  S0J7A  ja/jr/eJ- 

"Never  shall  we  forget  how  the  Royal  couple,  slowing 
down  their  car,  looked  towards  us  with  smiling  faces  when 
they  became  aware  they  were  passing  us  by.  They  could 
see  us  and  in  our  excitement  the  black  curtain  was  lifted 
and  we  could  see. them'.' V 

The  writer  was  Gilbert  Nobbs,  a  blinded  soldier  veteran 
of  World  War  I!  " 
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Blind  Go  to  Yale  Bowl  to  'See  Bulldogs  Play  Brown 


Fifteen  localbhnd  people,  shown  above  with  wive*  and  daughters  of 
Spr.ngf.eld  L,on«  Club  members,  got  a  big  thrill  toda,  who,  they 
were  ,«ke„  on  an  escorted  visit  to  .he  Yale  Bowl  to  "see"  a  foot- 
ball  game  between  Yale  University  and  Brown  University.  The 
project  was  sponsored  by  the  Lionesses  and  among  those  in  the  pic- 
ture who  went  along  to  act  as  "eyes"  for  ,heir  blind  guests  were 
M-    R.chard    Men,el.    Mrs.    LM>ntfHi   Mrs.    Forrest    (|<>ment 


Mrs.  Raymond  Dutilly,  .Mrs.  Leo  Medavilla,  Mrs.  Stella  Roberts, 
■Mrs.  Arthur  St.  Jean,  iVli.s.-i  Volande  Breault  and  Mrs.  Charles 
O'Malley.  Kneeling  in  front  of  the  group  is  Peter  Pieknelly,  presi- 
dent of  the  Springfield  Lions  Club,  whV  not  only  supplied  one  of  his 
Peter  Pan  busses  for  the  trip  but  we\  ajong  with  the  group  to 
help  see  to  it  that  everyoj^iaX  a  good  time. 
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Blind  Korea  Veteran 
Saves  Trio  in  River 


N] 


ITTCEDALE,  Miss.  UP)— A  blind 
Korean- war  veteran  rescued  three 
companions  from  drowning  last 
night  in  the  Pascagoula  River. 
All  four  are  residents  of  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Charles  Vines,  22,  had  served 
with  the  famed  First  Marine 
Division  on  the  western  front  in 
Korea,  where  he  was  blinded  by  a 
mortar  shell.     He   plunged   into 


the  river  at  the  first  cry  from  two 
teen-age  girls  who  were  swept 
eoward  mid-stream  after  they 
stepped  into  deeo  water  while 
wading  near  the  bank. 

James  Peacock,  also  22,  went  to 
the  aid  of  the  girls,  but  a  recent 
illness  left  him  no  match  for  the 
strong  current. 

Swims  Toward   Cries 

Vines  swam  toward  the  girls' 
cry  of  distress.  He  reached  Anne 
Louise  Ball,  18,  and  grabbed  her 
by  the  arms,  then  swam  with  her 
in  tow  until  he  found  the  other, 
Barbara  Wood,  15. 

He  told  Barbara  to  hold  on 
to  both  of  them,  and  the  three 
began  their  way  shoreward. 
About  40  feet  from  the  bank  Bar- 


bara said  she  could  swim  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  struck  out  alone 
Vines  reached  land  with  Anne 
Louise — and  heard  Barbara  cry 
out  again  as  she  was  swept  back 
into  the  swirling  current.  He 
leaped  into  the  water  again  and 
headed  toward  the  sound  of  Bar- 
bara's voice. 

In  Nick  of  Time 
This  time  there  were  about  200 
yards  to  go.  Witnesses  said  the 
time  when  Vines  got  to  her. 
Once  more  he  began  the  long 
haul  back. 

He  made  it,  then  turned  and 
pulled  the  faltering  Peacock  from 
the  river.  In  all,  Vines  swam 
about  600  yards. 

"I  was  just  about  ready  to  give 
up  when  I  heard  Barbara  holler," 
said  Vines,  who  was  treated  for 
shock  and  exposure.  "But  when 
I  heard  that  holler  I  just  kept 
going  in  the  direction  of  her 
voice." 
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Blind  Berkeley  Educator  Building  His  Own  Home 

Robert  W.  Campbell's  Career 
Triumph  Over  Handicap 


ROBERT  W.  CAMPBELL,  44-year-old 
.  East  Bay  educator,  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  putting  every  minute  to  good 
use. 

Although  blind,  he  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  building  a  new  home  in  his 
spare  time,  while  carrying  on  a  heavy 
schedule  of  educational  duties. 

The  home  has  been  underway  for  al- 
most two  years  and  will  be  completed 
this  year.  It  will  be  situated  in  the 
Berkeley  hills  on  a  steep  lot  at  253  Stone- 
wall Road.  It  will  contain  almost  2,800 
square  feet  and  will  have  eight  rooms 
in  addition  to  a  laundry,  breakfast  room 
and  two  baths. 

Although  Campbell  has  had  the  as- 
sistance of  his  wife,  Ann,  and  his  son, 
David,  18,  he  has  performed  a  vast 
amount  of  the  work  himself.  These  tasks 
include  measuring,  sawing,  cementing, 
roofing,  bricklaying,  etc.  Berkeley  offi- 
cials asked  that  he  not  wire  the  resi- 
dence for  electricity,  but  Campbell  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  contractor  by  in- 
stalling switch  and  plug  outlet  boxes. 

Campbell  is  director  of  advanced 
studies  at  the  California  School  for  the' 
Blind  in  Berkeley.  This  requires  office 
hours  during  the  day  and  at  night  he  su- 
pervises studies  of  students  in  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  grades.  In  addition  he 
directs  distribution  of  funds  for  persons 
hired  to  read  to  blind  students  in  Cali- 
fornia colleges,  universities  and  high 
schools. 

He  holds  a  bachelor's  and  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  California 
and  his  wide  educational  background  in- 
cludes study  in  psychology,  social  wel- 
fare and  education.  He  has  been  sightless 
since  he  was  16. 


Robert  W.  Campbell,  inset,  is  shown  building  his  new  home  in  the  Berkeley  hills. 
Although  he  is  sightless,  he  has  performed  quite  efficiently  most  of  the  work  in 
erecting  this  large  and  attractive  residence  in  his  spare  hours. 


The  30  degfee^IopT'oTCamp^bellXlot 
presents  many  construction  problems, 
but  he  has  overcome  them  with  ingen 
ity.  For  instance,  he  erected  a  35-fo6t 
boom  on  a  tall  pine  tree  and  with  t\je 
use  of  a  small  electric  motor  raised 
lumber,  cement,  a  concrete  mixer,  brifcks 
and  other  material  40  feet  from  t>e'street 

level. 

Campbell  moves  about  the  project 
with  remarkable  ease  and  dexterity  and 
has  handled  all  types  of  tools.  His  son, 
a  freshman  forestry  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  drew  sketches  for 
the  house  after  his  parents  designed  it. 


Campbell,  who  is  president  of  the 
CawSa  Council  for  the  Blind  is  a 
Sendly  person  who  shies  from  publicity 
He  consented  to  be  interviewed  only  to 
demonstrate  a  philosophy  he  has  of  en 
discussed  with  businessmen— that  the 
Sless  are  capable  of  performing  in- 
dustfal  tasks  safely  and  efficiently. 
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Richard  Barry  on  first  flight 


Nancy  Rower  and  Sharon  McCormack  fly  high Capt.  Hall  helps  Billy  Cardon 


27  blind  children  thrilled 
by  flight 


,/  *i* 


The  passengers  on  Eastern 
arms  of  their  seats  tightly  yesl 
as  the  gesture  would  ordinarii 
huge  ship   as  It    left    the  (  _ 
earth— a  place  which  most  |       * 
of  them  have  never  seen.  \ 

"We  are  now  passing  over  : 
Newark  Bay  .  .  .  the  Hudson 
River  .  .  .  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty .  .  .  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge  .  .  ."  the  pilot  an- 
nounced through  the  half- 
hour  journey. 

The  sights,  which  fill  any 
beholder  with  awe,  were  no 
less  wonderful  to  the  27  stu- 
dents of  St.  Joseph's  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Jersey  City. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  straight  up 
in  the  air,"  10-year-old  Diane 
Grimes  of  Jersey  City,  said 
breathlessly. 

"I  was  scared  at  first  but 
now  I  like  it,"  her  companion. 
11-year-old  Florence  Hall  of 
Fairlawn,  confessed. 


"IT'S  BETTER  than  a  car," 
12-year-old  Joseph  Kirk  of 
Bayonne  stated  emphatically. 
Sister  Fabian,  a  recent  im- 
migrant and  one  of  the  six 
nuns  to  accompany  the  chil- 
dren, called  to  the  pilot  after 
he  had  finished  his  trave- 
logue: 

"I  wonder  Sir-r-r,  if  you'd 
mind  tellin'  me  which  way  lies 
Ireland?" 

Sponsored  by  the  Newark 
Policemen's  Benevolent  As- 
sociation and  the  Elizabeth 
Policemen's  Athletic  League, 
the  idea  of  giving  blind  chil- 
dren the  experience  of  fly- 
ing originated  wjth  Elizabeth 
Patrolman  Ed  Gray  and  Port 
Authority  Police  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Lawless. 

Busy  passengers  and,  hur- 
ried diners  couldn't  help  but 
stop  in  their  tracks  yesterday 
and  gape  at  the  spectacle  of 
cops  being  led  along  as  help- 
less captives  of  their  little 
charges. 

»  •  • 
A  DOZEN  off-duty  Port 
Authority  police  guided  the 
youngsters  on  and  off  the 
plane,  helped  feed  them  their 
ice  cream  and  cake  and  even 
took  them  en  those  frequent 
trips  which  are  paft  of  every 
children's  party. 

The  officers  led  the  group 
in  songs,  tapped  a  musical 
accompaniment  with  spoons 
on  the  table  and  ultimately 
reached  into  their  own  pock- 
ets and  gave  a  spontaneous 
contribution  to  the  school. 

The  waitresses  in  the  coffee 
shop,  who  donated  their  time 
to  wait  on  the  children,  also 
huddled  together  and  pro- 
duced a  gift  collection  for 
Sister  Gregory,  the  school's 
principal. 

The  whole  event  was  a  tre- 
mendous success  for  every- 
one, including  five-year-old 
Ward  Bionde  of  North  Ber- 
gen, who— when  asked  what 
he  liked  best  about  the  trip- 
replied: 
"The  Ice  cream." 

*•*._ 
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Henry  M.  Barry, 
BIjndarL  Veteran, 
Sufferf^RJury 

HefaV  1W?  "Barm  57  Manomel 
street,  blind  veteran  of  World  War 
ti.  k  home  with  an  injured  spine 
Mr,  Barry  fell  about  halfway  down 
a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
second  floor  of  his  home  Saturday 
morning.  He  did  not  immediately 
realize  the  extent  of  his  injuries. 
Believing  at  first  that  he  only  had 
a  wrenched  back,  he  did  not  seek 
medical  aid  until  Sunday  afternoon. 

X-rays  found  the  injury  was  a 
compression  fracture  of  the  spine. 
Mr.  Barry  was  ordered  to  bed  for 
a  month.  It  was  indicated  to  him 
that  the  injury  might  take  6ix 
months  to  fully  heal.  Mr.  Barry 
seemed  to  be  far  from  disheartened 
today  and  he  had  his  bedside  tele- 
phone within  reach  to  talk  to  his 
iriends. 

Despite  his  affliction,  Mr.  Barry 
has  made  every  effort  to  lead  a 
normal  and  cheerful  life.  He  is  a 
receptionist  at  the  Brockton  VA 
Hospital.  He  is  active  in  veterans' 
organizations  and  is  a  past  com- 
mander of  Brockton  Post.  WW. 
Last  April,  he  was  named  "Veteran 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Brockton  Vet- 
erans Council.  He  also  authored  the 
book,  "I'll  Be  Seeing  You."  after  he 
was  blinded  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  in  the  war. 
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Blind  Population^ 

Of  U.  S.  Increasing 

New  York    (AP)— There  are 
between     200,000     and     250,000 

blind  persons  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  estimates 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
tiie  Blind. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  j 
sightless  in  this  country  are  : 
over  50.  Less  th-in  20  per  cent 
can  read  braille.  The  founda- 
tion points  out  that  the  number 
of  blind  persons  is  steadily  in- 
creasing due  to  the  survival  of 
premature  infants  who  develop 
blindness  shortly  after  birth 
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IJantucket  Island  is  a  vacation 
spot,  the  season  being  from  July 
4  to  Labor  Day.  I  play  accordion 
on  the  Main  Street  of  our  town 
from  8  to  9  every  evening,  wea- 
ther permitting.  I  give  a  concert 
consisting  of  semi-classics  and 
pop  tunes  of  the  day. 

This  is  where  radio  comes  in. 
It  keeps  me  abreast  of  the  top 
tunes  of  the  day.  From  9  to  10  1 
conduct  community  singing  with 
the  help  of  an  MC.  Another  rea- 
son why  I  like  radio  is  your  news- 
casts enable  me.  to  go  out  on  the 
street  and  discuss  intelligently 
the  topics  of  the  day,  with  my 
sighted  friends." 
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27  blind  children  thrilled 

hv  fliaht  *t  *&*!*  Uunc 
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"  **  BROCKTON.  Mass, 


Tlie  passengers  on  Eastern 
arms  of  their  seats  tightly  yesl 
as  the  gesture  would  ordinaril 
huge  ship  as  it  left  the  <7™ 
earth— a  place  which  most 
of  them  have  never  seen,  i 

"We  are  now  passing  over 
Newark  Bay  ...  the  Hudson 
River  .  .  .  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty ...  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge  .  .  ."  the  pilot  an- 
nounced through  the  half- 
hour  journey. 

The  sights,  which  fill  any 
beholder  with  awe,  were  no 
less  wonderful  to  the  27  stu- 
dents of  St.  Joseph's  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Jersey  City. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  straight  up 
in  the  air,"  10-year-old  Diane 
Grimes  of  Jersey  City,  said 
breathlessly. 

"I  was  scared  at  first  but 
now  I  like  it,"  her  companion. 
ll-year-old  Florence  Hall  of 
Fairlawn,  confessed. 


"IT'S  BETTER  than  a  car." 

12-year-old  Joseph  Kirk  of 
Bayonne  stated  emphatically. 

Sister  Fabian,  a  recent  im- 
migrant and  one  of  the  six 
nuns  to  accompany  the  chil- 
dren, called  to  the  pilot  after 
he  had  finished  his  trave- 
logue: 

"I  wonder  Sir-r-r,  if  you'd 
mind  tellin'  me  which  way  lies 
Ireland?" 

Sponsored  by  the  Newark 
Policemen's  Benevolent  As- 
sociation and  the  Elizabeth 
Policemen's  Athletic  League, 
the  idea  of  giving  blind  chil- 
dren the  experience  of  fly- 
ing originated  wjth  Elizabeth 
Patrolman  Ed  Gray  and  Port 
Authority  Police  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Lawless. 

Busy  passengers  and-hur- 
ried  diners  couldn't  help  but 
stop  in  their  tracks  yesterday 
and  gape  at  the  spectacle  of 
cops  being  led  along  as  help- 
less captives  of  their  little 
charges. 

A  DOZEN  off-duty  Port 
Authority  police  guided  the 
youngsters  on  and  off  the 
plane,  helped  feed  them  their 
ice  cream  and  cake  and  even 
took  them  en  those  frequent 
trips  which  are  paft  of  every 
children's  party. 

The  officers  led  the  group 
in  songs,  tapped  a  musical 
accompaniment  with  spoons 
on  the  table  and  ultimately 
reached  into  their  own  pock- 
ets and  gave  a  spontaneous 
contribution  to  the  school. 

The  waitresses  in  the  coffee 
shop,  who  donated  their  time 
to  wait  on  the  children,  also 
huddled  together  and  pro- 
duced a  sift  collection  for 
Sister  Gregory,  the  school's 
principal. 

The  whole  event  was  a  tre- 
mendous success  for  every- 
one, including  five-year-old 
.Ward  Bionde  of  North  Ber- 
gen, who— when  asked  what 
he  liked  best  about  the  trip- 
replied: 

"The  ice  cream." 
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Henry  M.  Barry, 
B haded.  Veteran, 
Suffe|$*h^ry     C 

Henrys  otJ  Baw^t  57  Manomet 
street.,  blind  veteran  of  World  War 
IT.  I?  home  with  an  injured  spine 
Mr  Barry  fell  about  halfway  down 
a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
second  floor  of  his  home  Saturday 
morning.  He  did  not  immediately 
realize  the  extent  of  his  injuries. 
Believing  at  first  that  he  only  had 
a  wrenched  back,  he  did  not  seek 
medical  aid  until  Sunday  afternoon. 
X-rays  found  the  injury  was  a 
compression  fracture  of  the  spine, 
Mr.  Barry  was  ordered  to  bed  for 
a  month.  It  was  indicated  to  him 
that  the  injury  might  take  six 
months  to  fully  heal.  Mr.  Barry 
seemed  to  be  far  from  disheartened 
today  and  he  had  his  bedside  tele- 
phone within  reach  to  talk  to  his 
friends. 

Despite  his  affliction,  Mr.  Barry 
has  made  every  effort  to  lead  a 
normal  and  cheerful  life.  He  is  a 
receptionist  at  the  Brockton  VA 
Hospital.  He  is  active  in  veterans' 
organizations  and  Is  a  past  com- 
mander of  Brockton  Post,  VPW. 
Last  April,  he  was  pamed  "Veteran 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Brockton  Vet- 
erans Council.  He  also  authored  the 
book,  "I'll  Be  Seeing  You,"  after  he 
was  blinded  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  in  the  war. 
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Blind  Population^ 
Of  U.  S.  Increasing 

New  York  (AP)  —  There  are 
between  200,000  and  250,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  estimates 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of.  the 
sightless  in  this  country  are 
over  50.  Less  than  20  per  cent 
can  read  braille.  The  founda- 
tion points  out  that  the  number 
of  blind  persons  is  steadily  in- 
creasing due  to  the  survival  of 
premature  infants  who  develop 
blindness  shortly  after  birth 
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(Continued   from    Page    1) 
which   runs  from  6  a.  m.  to  7:45 
a.   m.   weekdays. 

The  Braille  letter,  translated  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Kent,  translator  for 
the  Lighthouse  For  The  Blind, 
was  read  four  times  on  Sterling's 
program  yesterday  morning. 

"The  resulting  nationwide  pub- 
licity for  Nantucket,"  commented 
Herbie,  "cost  only  six  cents,  the 
price  of  postage  for  my  letter." 
Herbie's  winning  letter: 
"I  like  radio  for  several  rea- 
sons. I  will  only  discuss  a  few 
here. 

Nantucket  Island  is  a  vacation 
spot,  the  season  being  from  July 
4  to  Labor  Day.  I  play  accordion 
on  the  Main  Street  of  our  town 
from  8  to  9  every  evening,  wea- 
ther permitting.  I  give  a  concert 
consisting  of  semi-classics  and 
pop  tunes  of  the  day. 

This  is  where  radio  comes  in. 
It  keeps  me  abreast  of  the  top 
tunes  of  the  day.  From  9  to  10  I 
conduct  community  singing  with, 
the  help  of  an  MC.  Another  rea- 
son why  I  like  radio  is  your  news- 
casts enable  mei  to  go  out  .on  the 
street  and  discuss  intelligently 
the  topics  of  the  day  with  my 
sighted  friends." 
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'Pittsfield  Man  Is  Solicited 
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By  Group  Mentioned  in  Probe 


A  Pittsfield  man  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a  fund-seeking  letter 
that  appears  to  represent  the  worst 
piece  of  timing  in  the  history  of 
charity  drives. 

Albert  L.  Bliss  of  30  Crofut  St. 
has  just  received  campaign  litera- 
ture from  the  Guide  Dog  Founda- 
tion for  th^^lind  asking  for  a  con- 
tribution—anyTRiftg  from  $100  for 
•board,  caTe  and  training  for  a  dog 
for  one  month,  to  $2  for  a  collar 
and  leash.  (_^s 

Yesterday  the  foundation  was 
reported  in  a  New  York  legislative 
hearing  on  charity  drives  to  have 
received  only  14  per  cent  of  a  total 
of  $153,000  raised  last  year  by  a  pro- 
fessional fund-raiser.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  one  Willard  L. 
Kauth  of  Tuckahoe,  N.Y.,  who  con- 
ducted the  drive,  the  foundation 
ended  up  with  $22,000  of  that  total. 
The  current  campaign  literature 
consists  of  a  letter,  a  sample  appli- 
cation blank  from  a  hypothetical 
blind  person,  a  flier  recommending 
two  films  on  training  dogs  for  the 
blind,  and  a  clipping  reproduced 
from  the  New  York  Journal^ 
— — .i  • 


American  telling  the  story  of  a 
Massachusetts  blind  veteran  who 
had  just  completed  the  foundation 
course  at  Forest  Hills,  L.I.  There  is 
no  indication  as  to  whether  the 
same  fund-raising  personnel  as  last 
year  is  conducting  the  present 
drive. 

The  campaign  letter  contains  the 
statement  that  "there  are  no  peo- 
ple in  all  the  world  so  opposed  to 
exploitation  as  the  blind." 
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The  Working  Blind 

People  who  have  lost  their  snjil  RlKa*  they 
have  lost  something  precious.  At  first  they  feel 
completely  lost,  but  with  proper  6ounseling  and 
guidance  over  a  period  of  time  most  are  soon 
brought  to  a  state  of  mind  that  calls  for  them 
to  enter  upon  some  constructive  activity  that 
will  earn  a  livelihood. 

»:Jhe  l0SS  °f  a  limb'  of  sight'  of  hearing  is  no 

longer  the   hardship  it  once  was.   Through   a 

long  period  of  public  relations  the  handicapped 

are  being  accepted  for  what  they  can  do  with 

what   they   have,    rather   than    as    unfortunate 

,  recipients  of  our  pity  and  charity.  Most  of  them 

<  are  proud  people  who  resent  charity  because 

.  they  have  faith  in  their  own  abilities. 

The    blind,    particularly,    have    made    great 
Strides    toward    self-sufficiency.    Their    schools 
I  have  given  them   confidence  and  it  is  hardly1 
necessary  any  longer  for  them  to  call  upon  out-1 
.  Bide   help   even   to   cross   a   heavily   travelled 
!  street.  The  jobs  they  do  are  more  than  satis- 
factory to  their  employers  and  are  paid  for  at 
j  normal  rates.  As  a  blind  placement  officer  for 
the    blind    recently    stated,     "the    blind     owe 
themselves    a   living   and   can   earn    it   them- 
selves." 
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Through  touch  and  smell,  Frank  Bauer  "sees"  the  vivid 
displays  at  the  Flower  and  Garden  Show  at  the  Armory 

Blind  Vet  'Sees'  Flower  Shoiv 
Through  Touch  and  Smell 

By  Jack  Bilyeu 


Post  Reporter 


The  lights  went  out  for 
Frank  Bauer  nine  years!  ago 
when  Nazi  raiders  dumped 
bombs  on  an  American  air  base 
in  England. 

He  spent  the  anniversary  of 
the  attack  yesterday  at  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  —  "see- 
ing" vividly,  through  touch  and 
smell,  the  displays  at  the  Flow- 
er and  Garden  Shows. 

"Would  it  be  all  right  if  a 
blind  man  came  to  see  the 
flowers  at  the  show?"  a  voice 
had  asked  on  the  telephone. 

Show  Chairman  Bert  Mc- 
Ginniss  invited  the  33-year- 
old  former  Eighth  Air  Force 
sergeant  for  a  personally  con- 
ducted tour.  Frank's  "eye"  on 
the  tour  was  Miss  Beatrice  Jor- 
dan, the  show's  public  rela- 
tions  assistant. 

As  they  entered  the  2-acre 
showroom  and  approached  a 
stand  of  trees,  Miss  Jordon 
described  them  as  tall  green 
pines. 

I     Frank  reached   up   for   a 

branch,  fingered  it.  "This  isn't 

a  pine  tree— this  is  a  spruce. 

On  a  spruce  needles  grow  in  a 

•omplete    circle,"    said    Frank, 


"but  on  a  pine  *hey  grow 
straight  out  from  the  stem." 

As  they  walked  on,  Frank 
said,  "I  smell  violets."  Miss 
Jordan  looked  all  around,  could 
see  none.  Following  the  frag- 
rance though,  they  came  upon 
a  display  of  violets  in  a  case. 

In  another  booth,  Frank  ran 
his  fingers  over  a  blooming 
plant,  a  calceolarias,  popularly 
called  lady's  pocketbook,  be- 
cause of  its  shape.  "It  felt  vel- 
vety, almost  like  a  lady's  ear 
lobe,"  he  remarked. 

Best  of  all  he  liked  the  rock 
wall  garden  with  its  brook.  "It 
was  wonderful  to  smell  the 
pines  and  feel  the  dirt,"  he  said. 
"I  felt  like  I  was  in  a  quiet 
glen  away  from  everything." 

Frank  and  his  wife,  a  nurse 
he  met  while  convalescing  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  live  at 
9717  Narraganset  parkway,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md. 

He  is  learning  to  be  a  lathe 
operator  at  Bell  Vocational 
School,  and  has  done  so  well 
that  he  has  been  selected  to 
demonstrate  at  the  physically 
handicapped  convention  here 
in  April. 
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Much  More  Than  a  Gag 

A  man  walked  up  to  the  window 
in  the  Rapid  City   (S.  D.)   Court- 
house, handed  over  50  cents  to  a! 
clerk,    signed    his    name    on  v  the  J 
dotted    line,    and    was    given  \is 
driver's  license.    The  new  licensed 
took  out  the  permit  as  a  gag;  he 
has  been  blind  for  nine  years 

Jhe  :i  lill        UI\U  LJ1U  ^  he 
didn't  have  a  bit  of  trouble  getting 
the  driver's  permit,  and  so  his  gag 
as  he  called  it,  was  a  success. 

Perhaps,    his    getting   a   license 
was  more  than  a  gag  to  amuse' 
himself  and  his  friends.    It  may  be 
that  the  issuance  of  an  automobile 
I operator's  license  to  a  blind  man 
[will  cause  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  other  states  which  make 
little  or  no  effort  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  a  person  to  have  a  li- 
cense, to  consider  the  need  for  a 
change  in  the  statutes  concerning 
the  issuance  of  automobile  drivers'  I 


licenses. 
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This  gag  in  Rapid  City  may  also 
serve  to  remind  Massachusetts  mo- 
onsts  that  all  South  Dakota  autos 
►assing  through  our  state  are  oper- 
ated  by  drivers  who  obtained  li- 
enses  with  similar  ease  and  with 
0  more  questions  asked. 
We  do  not  want  the  federal  gov- 
rnment  to   set   minimum    stand- 
rds  for  automobile  drivers'   pro- 
ciency,    and   we    certainly    don't 
ant  federal  licenses  issued. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  thel 
ates     themselves     might     adopt 
me  sort  of  uniform  tests  so  that 
would  not  be  possible  for  an  un- 

and  completely  inexperienced 
iver  to  get  a  license. 
Perhaps,  the  blind  man's  gag  in 
pid  City  will  prove  to  be  a  cause 
ebre  rather  than  simply  a  prac- 
|^J»ke. 
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War-Blinded  Priest 
Serves  German  Parish 

BONN  (NC)  —  Rev.  Peter 
Lessenich  of  the  parish  of  Mer- 
ten  near  here  is  believed  to  be 
the  world's  only  war-blinded 
priest. 

A  native  of  Soller  in  the 
Rhineland,  the  43-year-old  priest 
was  badly  injured  during  the 
battle  of  Wolchove  in  Russia 
and  lost  his  sight  as  a  result. 

After  the  war,  with  special 
permission  of  Pope  Pius  XII,  he 
continued  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood he  had  begun  before  the 
war. 

Ordained  in  1948,  he  was  as- 
signed as  curate  in  Merten  the 
same  year.  He  looks  after  the 
home  for  the  aged  there  and 
also  serves  the  2,500  parishion- 
ers in  other  ways.  He  uses  a 
braille  typewriter  in  his  work 
and  a  trained  dog  helps  him  to 
get  around. 


Blind  vef 
gives  12Gs 
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B ATA VI A,  N.  Y.  10  -A  sight-] 
less  Army  veteran,  who  sells 
newspapers  on  Main  st.  here, 
yesterday  gave  back  the  $10,- 
36S  that  residents  of  the  city 
gave  him  almost  10  years  ago. 
And  he  added  interest. 

Residents  raised  the  fund  to 
set  Charles  R.  Bishop  up  in 
business  after  a  sniper's  bullet 
in  the  Pacific  War  Theater  had 
blinded  him. 

But  Bishop,  now  31,  never 
used  the  money.  He  invested 
it.  Yesterday,  he  gave  this 
Western  New  York  city  a 
check  for  $12,000  to  he  used  for 
a  community  swimming  pool. 
lie  has  a  newstand  to  sup- 
port him  and  wanted  to  "do 
something  for  the  community 
that  was  so  good  to  me." 
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(Photo   by   Edmund    Krlley.   Globe   Staff 

BUDDY'S  STAND-IN— Russell    Deming,    blind    sint- 
birth,  seeks  solace  in  toy  puppy  while  police  and  family 
search  for  tot's  lost  Boxer  dog,         w 


Blind  Boy's  Life  Darkens 
as  He  Mourns  Dog  Gone 


Small  boy-big  dog  relation- 
ships are  as  intimate  as  they 
come  and  when  the  pooch  goes 
off  on  a  solitary  canine  caper, 


l! 


Blind  Boy,  2,  Mourning 
Loss  of  Puppy  Playmate 

The  world  is  darker  than  usual  today  for  Russel  Deming, 
2,  who  is  blind. 

It  has  been  three  days  since  his  pal  and  playmate," 
"Buddy,"  disappeared. 

Buddy,  a  six-month-old  boxer  puppy,  walked  out  of  an 
open  gate  Friday  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Joseph  Dem- 
ing, 119  Hudson  St.,  Somerville. 

Russell  has  cried  almost  constantly  for  his  only  playmate. 

His  parents  have  been  telling  him  the  dog  would  be  back, 
but  after  three  days  this  assurance  lacks  conviction. 

"You  can't  tell  a  boy  that  young  there  are  people  in  the 
world  mean  enough  to  steal  his  dog,"  said  the  child's  father. 

Buddy  is  predominantly  brown,  but  has  a  white  chest 
and  black  markings.    He  was  wearing  a  bell  on  his  collar. 


in. 
s.        Russell     Deming     is     almost 
t(    three-years  old   and  has   been 
yr  blind  since  birth. 

ta  One  of  the  bright  spots  in  his 
o  the  past  six  months  has 
horn  Buddy,  the  Boxer  who'd 
"druther"  wrestle  with  Russell 
in  the  Deming  kitchen,  at  119 
Hudson  st.,  Somerville. 

Caught  up,  perhaps,  In  the 
holiday  excitement,  Buddy 
wandered  from  the  back  yard 
New  Year's  Eve  and  has  been 
among  the  missing  since. 

Russell  is  desolated,  for  not 
only  has  his  playmate  gone,  but 


also  the  guiding  hand  which 
led  him  safely  through  his 
daily  routine. 

Buddy  is  firmly  convinced 
that  he's  a  blind-guide  dog,  al- 
though he  never  was  specially 
trained  as  a  guide  animal,  Rus- 
sell's parents  say. 

"He  seemed  to  sense  from 
the  start  that  Russell  couldn't 
see,"  Joseph  Deming  says. 

Deming  hopes  that,  like  Bo 
Peep's  lambs,  Buddy  will  come 
home,  but  he  has  alerted  sym- 
pathetic Somerville  and  Med- 
ford  police,  who  have  promised 
to  help  in  the  search. 

Deming  also  hopes  others 
will  keep  an  eye  open  for 
Buddy,  who  stands  15  inches 
high,  "weighs  26  pounds,  is  gold 
brindle,  with  a  white  chest  and  * 
black  markings. 
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...And  My  Dog  for  Better  or  Worse 
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CUPID'S  JOB  has  been  taken  over  by  guide  dogs  who  will  direct  this  couple's  steps  to  altar  in 
South  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Monday.  Kenneth  E.  Bruce  and  Jane  E.  Agele,  both  30  and  blind,  met 
on  bus  six  weeks  ago.  Later  Bruce  proposed  while  they  were  out  for  a  walk  with  their  guide 
dogs  on  Ocean  Park  pier  at  Venice,  Cal.  (A  P.) 

Seeing  Eye  'Smooths'  Path  of  Love 


VENICE,  Cal.,  May  14.-(INS)-A  guide  dog 
whose  love  dart  was  as  sharp  as  any  Cupids' 
leads  a  blind  couple  down  the  center  aisle 
Monday  to  culminate  an  engagement  which 
began  in  the  end  of  his  leash. 

Jane  E.  Agele  and  Kenneth  E.  Bruce,  both 
30,  of  Venice,  met  six  weeks  ago  while  tak- 
ing a  bus  trip  to  the  opera  with  a  group  from 
the  Braille  institute. 


Their  romance  blossomed  shortly  after- 
wards and  Bruce  popped  the  question  while 
taking  a  stroll  with  his  intended,  with  one 
hand  in  hers  and  the  other  holding  onto  the 
leash  of  his  guide  dog. 

The  bride-to-be  said: 

"He  proposed  while  we  were  taking  a  stroll 
and  he  is  the  best  one-armed  dog  driver  I 
have  ever  seen.:' 


THERE  SHOULD  BE  red  faces  among  White 
House  aids  who  reportedly  didn't  know  where  to 
go  for  talking  books  when  President  Eisenhower 
requested  them  last  week.  Their  problem  was 
(solved  only  when  the  Denver  Association  for  the 
Blind  came  forward  with  some  of  the  talking  vol- 
umes. 

Fact  is,  talking  books  for  the  blind  are  paid  for 
by  the  U.  S.  government  and  are  distributed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  26  different  depositories  or 
libraries  (Cincinnati  Public  Library  is  one) 
throughout  the  country. 


■PAWTUCKET 


Pawtucket    Woman   Returns   From  France 

Blind  Nun  Plans  Branch  Of  Order  In  U.  S. 

A  blind  Pawtucket  woman  who  ; 
went  10  muut:  two  years  ago  to 
become  a  member  of  a  unique 
religious  order  of  nuns,  is  back 
home  again  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  branch  of  the  congre- 
gation.    0- 1»  *7  .         .       .  ■_, 

•  Sister  Marie  /  Madeleine,   A.D., 
the  former  Miss  Fedora  Bessette, 

is  presently  staying  at  her  home, 

201  Norfolk  avenue,  with  another 

nun   of   the   order,   Sister  Mane 

Michael,  a  French  citizen. 
Both  are  members  of  L'Institut 

des  Petites  Servantes  de  l'Agneau 

de  Dieu  (Institute  of  the  Hand- 
maids of  the  Lamb  of  God). 
The  congregation  was  founded 

nine  years  ago  by  Rev.  Rene  de 

la  Chevasnerie,  S.J.,  who  felt  that . 

existing  religious  orders  did  not 

fill  the  needs  of  today's  complex 

living  conditions. 
What  makes  the  new  religious 

order  unique  is  the  fact  that  they 

accept    candidates    of    any    age, 

and  regardless  of  physical  handi- 
caps. ■  . 
Most  religious  orders  do  not 
accept  women  beyond  the  age  of 
30  and  all  insist  that  the  candi- 
dates be  in  good  health. 

According  to  the  Jesuit  founder 
of  the  Handmaids  order,  Wiere 
Is  a  definite  task  awaiting  all 
who  have  the  religious  vocation, 
regardless  of  their  age  or  physi-  ■— UND  NUN  BACK  HOME— After  spending  nearly  two  years  in 
cal  condition."  .  France-  as  a  novice  in  the  Congregation  of  Handmaids 

Assistant  M**"0"**1**     ,      ^he  Lafflb  of  God,  Sister  Marie  Madeleine,  the  former  Miss 
The  assistant  mother  -  general      jMto  LJ^  g  spen<Jing  g  ^  ^  flt  home  wlth  her 

mother,  M*  odWine  Bessette,  left. 


now  pressing  on  the  young  dio^and  general  missionary  work, 
cese.  In  France  the  sisters  provide  as 


Already  two  young  women  of 
Owensboro  have  displayed  inter- 
est in  joining  the  congregation, 
according  to  Sister  Marie  Made- 
leine. However,  the  process  of 
opening  a  novitiate  and  convent 
in  a  strange  land  is  a  difficult 
and  costly  one  for  the  new  French 
congregation  and  progress  will 
necessarily  be  slow,  the  nuns 
said. 

Will  Lecture  In  R.  I. 

While  in  Rhode  Island,  they 
will  give  lectures  and  show 
movies  on  the  life  of  their  con- 
gregation at  the  mother  house  in 
France  to  solicit  aid  for  their 
future  growth.  They  will  also  in- 
terview prospective  candidates, 
they  said. 

Sister  Marie  Madeleine  is 
thrilled  at  her  new  life  in  the 
French  order.  Her  fluent  knowl- 
edge of  English  is  one  reason  why 
she  was  chosen  to  return  to  *he 
United  States  for  a  brief  period. 
The  nuns  expect  to  return  to 
France  in  early  fall. 

The  diocese  of  Owensboro  was 
founded  in  1937  and  there  are 
manifold  tasks  awaiting  willing 
workers,  they  said.  Among  these 
is  the  opening  of  schools,  care  of 
the  sick  and  visitations  to  homes 


1 


of  the  congregation  has  only  one 
arm  but  finds  herself  capable  of 


doing  all  the  work  required  of 
her  and  even  assists  in  such 
chores  as  caring  for  the  vegetable 
garden  of  the  mother  house  in 
Brest,  the  sisters  said. 

The  congregation,  however,  is 
definitely  not  reserved  exclusive- 
ly for  cripples  ot  older  women. 
Most  of  their  160  present  mem- 
bers are  young  and  enjoy  excel- 
lent health.  , 


their  mwifold  tasks 
vvho  cainot  perform 


Most    Rev. 
D.,  bishop 


These  assist  the  .handicapped  week  after   a  trip  to  Kentucky 

sisters  in 
For  those 

manual  tasks,  the  Itetute  main- 
tains  a  house  wherithere  is  per- 
^tual  adoration  clthe  Blessed 
ifc—tVtheJernberslead 
melifeofcontemp|venuns 
The  two  nuns  ar*d  here  last 


where    they    visited 
Francis  R.  Cotton,  D, 
of  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Bishop  Cotton  has  invited  the 
sisters  to  open  a  house  in  his  dio- 
cese and  assist  him  in  such  tasks 
as  home  visitations,  nursing 
work,  teaching  and  other  duties 


much    food    for    themselves    as 
they  can  through  gardening.  It  is 
expected    the     same    procedure 
would  be  employed  here. 
Blind  Since  Birth 

Sister  Marie  Madeleine,  who 
has  been  blind  since  birth,  has 
found  that  her  handicap  offers 
no  unsurmountable  obstacle  to 
her  work  as  a  nun.  "I  enjoy  ev- 
ery minute  of  my  new  life.  It 
was  something  I  had  hoped  and 
prayed  for  a  long  time,"  she 
said  today. 

Two  other  American  women 
and  a  Canadian  are  members  of 
the  order. 

When  the  Pawtucket  woman 
went  to  France  two  years,  she 
flew  to  Brest,  but  on  her  re- 
turn trip,  she  came  by  boat.  "I 
prefer  the  boat.  It  is  longer,  but 
more  restful.  In  a  plane,  one  has 
to  remain  seated  and  try  to  doze. 
I  enjoyed  walking  around  the 
boat  better,"  she  said. 

The  sister  can  read  Braille  and 
can  type,  having  learned  these 
skills  while  she  resided  in  Paw- 
tucket with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Odivine  Bessette.  She  expects  to 
be  professed  into  the  order  with- 
in a  few  months  after  completion 
of  her  period  of  novitiate. 


I 


1 2A       Register-Guard,  Eugene.  Ore.   Fri.,  May  27,  1955 

Blind  British  Pianist 
Hading  'RoughTime  ' 


John  Snell,  32,  the  blind  Eng- 
lish pianist  who  had  a  rough  time 
getting  to  Eugene  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  has  had  a  rough  time 
ever     since,     it     was     revealed 

Thursday. 

It  was  Snell  and  his  wife  Betty 
— who  was  partially  blind — and 
their  two  small  children  who 
were  detained  by  New  York  im- 
migration authorities  for  several 

•  •  • 
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days  while  officials  tried  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  fam- 
ily would  become  "public 
charges"  after  entering  the  coun- 
try. 

JOHN  DISCOURAGED 

The  Snells  were  finally  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Eugene,  where 
John's  sisters  and  mother  and 
father  lived  then.  John  was  prom- 
ised a  $100-a-week  job  as  a  pia- 
nist in  a  local  night  club. 

The  job  lasted  for  nine  weeks, 
Snell  told  the  Associated  Press 
Thursday.  He  hasn't  worked  since 
then. 

Other  jobs  didn't  turn  up  then 
because  he  didn't  want  to  join 
the  musicians'  union,  Snell  said. 
The  fee  was  $50.  One  place  want- 
ed him  to  furnish  his  own  piano, 
and  that  couldn't  be  done. 

So  the  Snell  family  is  consid- 
ering a  move  back  to  England. 
John  especially  is  discouraged 
with  his  lot  in  this  country. 

The  trip  to  the  United  States 
has  had  its  good  side,  however. 
Betty  has  undergone  at  least  one 
eye  operation  and  has  regained 
most  of  her  sight. 

NO  ALTERNATIVE 

Clifford  Stocker,  administrator 
for  the   Oregon   Commission   for 
the    Blind,    told    the    Associated 
Press  that  Snell  just  "hasn't  ad- 
justed well  to  job  opportunities." 
Snell  and  his  family  are  now 
living  with  a  partially-blind  Port- 
land water  bureau  ditch  digger. 
"There's  no  alternative  really, 
except  to  go  back  to  England," 
Snell  was  quoted  as  saying  Thurs- 
day. "I  can't  get  work  here." 
J.  Hobart  Wilson,   Eugene, 
osted  a  $2,000  bond  for  the  Snell 
imily  when  they  first  came  to 
ugene.   The  AP  said   Thursday 
lat   Wilson   had   agreed   to   ar- 
mge  a  loan  so  the  family  could 
at    back    to    England    if    that's 
hat  the  Snells  want  to  do. 
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Vines,  22,  a  former 
in  his  Mobile,  Ala., 
;n  awarded  a  silver 
<nd  Commission  for 
near  Merrill,  Miss., 
sod  news. 


^X 


How  Blind  Some  Are 

A  clip  sheet  tells  us  that  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Highway  Safety  has  started 
a  drive  to  get  blind  drivers  off  the  road. 
At  least,  it  found  that  about  600  persons 
who  have  drivers'  licenses  also  get  state 
pensions  to  the  blind. 

This  may  be  a  case  of  blind  officialdom 
rather  than  blind  drivers.  But  we  know 
some  Bay  State  motorists  can't  see  to 
read  or  they'd  stop  committing  those 
careless  acts  which  their  newspapers  tell 
them  week  after  week  cause  deaths  and 
injuries. 


Union  at  Niles  Wins  Award  of  BlindYeferans 


Local  405,  UAW-CIO,  of 
the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co., 
has  received  the  "Union  of 
the  Year"  award  from  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. 

The  award  is  given,  "for  rec- 
ognizing ability  instead  of  dis- 
ability and  for  maintaining  .pol- 
icies which  allow  blind  workers 
to  make  the  most  of  their  tal- 
ents and  skills  and  thereby  fill 
a  useful  productive  place  in 
society." 

The  award  is  signed  by  W. 
Marshall  Smith,  president: 
David  Schnair,  vicepresident; 
Jack  Feldman,  treasurer,  and 
John  E.  Mattingly.  secretary. 
The  latter  lives  in  New  Britain. 
*     *     * 

IT  IS  THE  FIRST  TIME  that 
a  union  has  received  the  award 


and  the  committee  accepting  it 
included  Chairman  Nicholas  L. 
Vignone  of  Wilson,  Albert 
Gamer  of  Bloomfield,  Peter 
Sheridan  and  William  Lawler  of 
Hartford. 

The  presentation  was  made 
last  weekend  at  Hotel  New 
Yorker  in  New  York.  There  were 


delegates  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  union  at  the  con- 
vention. 

The  Blind  Veterans  annual 
ball  will  be  held  Veterans'  Da 
Nov.  11,  at  the  new  Knights 
Columbus  home,  Bloomfield 
Ave. 


S 


MISCELLAN  Y 

Hindsight.  In  Pittsburgh,  Judge  Joseph 
P.  Willson  disallowed  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  plea  that  Gandy  Dancer  Jesse 
Q.  Casso  had  obtained  his  job  under  false 
pretenses,  ruled  that  it  was  the  railroad's 
fault  for  giving  Casso  a  rating  of  20-30 
vision  in  his  glass  right  eye. 
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'  Woman  Leads  Busy  Life 
In  Spite  Of  Blindness    (,-7 
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By  WALTER  GORMAN 

Blindness  to  most  persons 
would  seem  like(  a  major  tragedy. 
In  fact  if  they  were  told  that 
they  would  be  blind  next  week  it 
would  seem  that  their  world 
would  suddenly  come  to  a  stand- 
still. 

For  an  East  Hartford  house- 
wife, who  has  been  blind  since 
childhood,  her  ailment  is,  as  she 
calmly  says,  "a  handicap  but  not 
an   affliction." 

She  is  so  little  concerned  with 
her  disability,  and  places  so  little 
emphasis  on  it  that  she  very  re- 
luctantly allowed  herself  to  be 
interviewed. 

"My  whole  point,"  she  declared 
quite  firmly,  "is  that  I'm  not  re- 
markable." She  quickly  added, 
"In  fact  people  who  know  me 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I'm  blind." 

If  anyone  is  going  to  take  notice 
of  her  it's  not  because  she  is 
blind  but  because  she  leads  such 
an  active  life. 

She  is  a  member  of  numerous. 


organizations  in  the  Hartford 
area,  including  the  Hartford  Sym- 
phony Chorale,  the  East  Hart- 
ford Woman's  Club  and  the  East 
Hartford  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. 
Leads  Normal  Life 

The  fact  that  this  houswife  is 
not  the  quiet-as-a-churchmouse 
type,  is  how  this  reporter  dis- 
covered that  she  was  blind,  yet 
leading  a  completely  normal  life. 

In  a  New  York  City  newspaper 
there  recently  appeared  a  letter 
to  the  editor  protesting  a  plan  to 
set  aside  a  garden  in  Central 
Park  for  blind  people  only. 

The  letter  was  written  by  the 
East  Hartford  woman  who  em- 
phasized her  appeal  against  seg- 
regation for  the  blind  by  saying 
that  she  herself,  did  not  have  her 
sight. 

This  reporter  was  amazed,  for 
having  talked  with  her  on  the 
phone  for  many  months  in  con- 
nection with  publicity  for  the 
East  Hartford  Woman's  Club  and 
recalling  the  infectious  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  her  voice,  he 
couldn't  quite  believe  she  was 
blind, 

A  call  to  her  home  for  an  inter- 
view revealed  that  she  was  in 
New  York  attending  a  convention 
and  wouldn't  be  home  until  the 
following  week. 

On  meeting  her  in  her  home  it 
was  easy  to  see  why  her  friends 
could  scarcely  pay  any  attention 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  blind. 
A  gracious  hostess  with  a  quick 
smile  and  vibrant  personality, 
she  disarms  one  by  constantly 
using  the  word  "see"  in  the 
same  context  as  would  a  sighted 
person. 


Added  to  that  are  her 


references  to  a  recent  trip  to 
California,  or  to  a  choir  rehearsal 
and  afterwards  dinner  with 
friends  that  evening. 
'In  Everything' 

The  things  she  does,  she  ex- 
plained, are  "not  because  I'm 
blind  but  because  I'm  me."  "Hav- 
ing a  heterogeneous  nature  I  get 
mixed  up  in  everything." 

Feeling  that  she  couldn't  de- 
vote enough  time  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  this  year,  she 
attempted  to  resign.  Instead  she 
sound  herself  persuaded  to  be  on 
the  board  of  directors  and  be- 
come chairman  of  the  telephone 
committee. 

In  addition  to  what  for  many 
persons  would  be  a  time  consum- 
ing schedule  of  housework,  clubs, 
and  vocal  lessons,  each  year  she 
tries  to  do  some  volunteer  serv- 
ice. 

"I'm  afraid  it  looks  as  if  I'm 
belittling  the  senses  of  sight,"  she 
said,  "but  I'm  not.  I  don't  miss 
anything  essential.  Friends,  home 
movies,  cards,  theater:  I  am 
able  to  enjoy  them  all." 

She  noted  that  one  of  the  main 
problems  of  being  blind  is  ac 
tually  people  who  can  see.  They 
don't  know  how  to  treat  the  blind 
as  normal. 

She  declared  that  since  they 
most  often  don't  realize  how 
much  a  blind  person  can  do  by 
himself  it  is  important  "to  let 
them-  do  favors  for  you.  Other- 
wise they  feel  that  you  are  false- 
ly   independent." 

In  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  guiding  a  blind  person  in  an 
unfamiliar  place,  the  sighted 
person  invariably  grasps  the 
blind  person  strongly  on  the  arm 
with  his  hand. 
Tells  Proper  Technique 

He  unwittingly  does  it  out  of 
kindness,  the  woman  explained, 
but   it  is    all  wrong. 

She  gave  an  example  of  the 
proper  way,  showing  that  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  let  the 
blind  person  rest  his  hand  lightly 
on  the   sighted  one's   arm. 

After  a  demonstration  in  which 
this  reporter  took  the  part  of 
both  the  blind  and  the  sighted 
the  sensitivity  of  touch  could  eas- 
ily be  seen. 

She  explained  that  the  limita- 
tions of  a  blind  person  are  the 
inability  to  travel  in  unfamiliar 
places  and  to  read  print.  Aside 
from  them,  blindness  is  an  inci- 
dental handicap  provided  you  use 
your  other  resources.  It  thus  be- 
comes compensated  for. 

She,  herself  is  no  different 
from  countless  blind  persons  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  full 
normal  lives,  the  woman  de- 
clares. 

"Sighted  persons,"  she  pointed 
out,  "often  underestimate  their 
own  abilities.  They  don't  realize 
the  richness  of  their  sense  of 
touch  and  hearing.  If  they  did 
they  wouldn't  think  the  blind  are 
so  remarkable." 

Musical  by  nature,  she  plays 
the  piano  and  sings.  Allied  to  her 
outgoing  personality  is  the  fact 
that  she  has  "lots  of  company" 
and  enjoys  entertaining. 
Has  Tidy  Home 

Anyone  coming  to  her  home 
will  find  it  as  tidy  as  if  there 
were  a  bevy  of  maids  taking 
care    of   it. 

Housecleaning  poses  no  prob- 
lem. Dusting,  mopping,  refriger- 
ator defrosting  or  cooking:  all 
are  done  with  relative  ease,  be- 
ing watched  over  by  a  pair  of 
seeing  hands. 

In  the  kitchen,  of  course,  there 
are  some  necessary  aids.  For 
exatmle,  the  fruit  juices  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  variety  in 
the  freezer,  and  packaged  arti- 
cles used  in  cooking  are  placed 
in  certain  spots  on  the  shelves. 

So  natural  is  she  in  a  wold  of 
sight  that  she  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally deceives  people. 

She  related  with  many  chuckles 
an  experience  she  had  with  Mrs. 
Jan  Cheney,  the  director  of  the 
Children's  Museum. 

The  East  Hartford  woman  had 
sat  down  on  the  lawn  of  a  cottage 
at  Coventry  Lake  after  swim- 
ming.  She  started  chatting  with 
J 


Mrs.  Cheney  who  was  also  one 
of  the  guests.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  Mrs.  Cheney 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  do 
some  work  for  the  museum1,  and 
detailed  a  list  of  tasks  many  of 
which  required  sight. 

The  East  Hartford  woman  sub- 
sequently made  an  appointment 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  Mrs. 
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Cheney  if  she  would  meet  her 
when  she  got  off  the  bus  on  Farm- 
ington  Avenue. 

It  was  not  until  then,  she 
laughed,  that  Mrs.  Cheney  discov- 
ered that  she  was  blind.  She  her- 
self, was  also  unaware  that  the 
fact  wasn't  known. 

The  incident  substantiates  in  re- 
verse  the   woman's   firm   state- 


|ment,  "I  don't  very  often  think 
of  myself  as  blind.  It's  only  when 
I'm  reminded  of  it  by  some- 
one." 

Sceptics  may  say  that  lite  with- 
aout  sight  for  Mrs.  Ernest  Gay  of 
931  Forbes  St.  is  made  easier 
because  she  is  married. 

It  isn't  true.  Her  husband  is 
also  blind. 


Atom  Blasts 
Injure_Eyes 
Of  Soldiers 


HARRISBURG,  Pa.  (fl  -  Six 
soldiers  suffered  serious  eye  in- 
juries in  an  atomic  explosion  at 
Yucca  Flats,  Nev.,  two  years  ago 
and  one  officer  was  permanently 
blinded  in  his  left  eye,  The  Harris- 
burg  Sunday  Patriot-News  reported. 

The  newspaper  quoted  several 
Army  physicians  by  name  in  its 
story  in  which  none  of  the  soldiers 
who  suffered  "retinal  burns"  was 
identified. 

The  paper  said  their  names  and 
case  histories  were  considered 
classified  information.  The  Patriot 
added  that  the  Army  had  denied 
any  injuries  had  resulted  from 
the  A-bomb  tests. 

The  injuries  were  reported  to 
have  occurred  "in  the  spring  of 
1953."  There  was  an  A-bomb  test 
at  Yucca  Flats  March  17  that 
year. 

The  paper  said  the  government 
has  not  yet  released  this  informa- 
tion to  the  general  public. 

The  doctor,  who  reportedly  treat" 
ed  the  injured  lieutenant,  was, 
quoted  as  saying  the  officer  had 
told  enlisted  men  before  the  blast 
that  he  was  going  to  look  directly 
at  the  fireball  which  resulted  from 
the  atomic  explosion. 


IT  DOESN'T  SEEM  to  mat- 
ter to  Ida  Belle  that  she  has 
never"  seen  her  husband. 

"I  have  never  seen  any  per- 
,  son,  so  I  can't  form  a  picture 
of  Oliver,  like  how  tall  he 
might  be  or  anything.  I  just 
know  how  kind  he  is,  and  I 
wouldn't  change  places  with 
any  sighted  person  in  the  world 
if  it  meant  that  I  would  lose 
Oliver." 

The  Dixons  would  like  to 
have   a  child  more  than   any- 
thing  else   in    the   world,    but  i 
they  haven't  had  one  so  far. 

"If  I  had  my  choice  between 
getting  my  sight  back  or  hav- 
ing a  child,  I'd  take  the  child," 
Ida  Belle  said.  "I  think  chil- 
dren make  life  complete.  If 
there  is  anything  I  envy,  it's 
people  who  have  children.  I 
could  take  care  of  one,  too.  I 
can  keep  house  and  cook  and 
iron  and  sew.  Actually,  I  can 
see  with  my  hands  about  as 
well  as  sighted  people  do  with 
their    eyes.    I   just   can't  'see' 

color."  . 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  of 
(Continued  on  Page  10,  Col.  6\ 


BLIND  COUPLE  ENJOYS  LIFE— This  parakeet  is  a 
bright  spot  in  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oiiver  Dixon, 
Rocky  Point  road,  who  met  and  married  after  both  had 
become  blind. 

WHY  MISERABLE? 

•      •      *  •      *      * 

With  Love,  Blindness  Doesn't  Matter 


WITHLOVE, 

(Continued  From  Page  1) 

color  in  the  Dixon  household 
is  a  powder-blue  parakeet  who 
has  no  name  because  the  Dix- 
ons don't  know  if  it's  a  he  or 
a  she. 

"I  have  always  loved  birds," 
Ida  Belle  said.  "Birds  just  have 
a  fascination  for  me.  Some- 
times I  sit  outside  and  listen 
to  them  and  I  wish  I  could  see 
them." 
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By   ADELE   FERGUSON 

Nestled  back  in  the  trees  on 
the  Rocky  Point  road  is  an  en- 
chanted cottage  where  two  per- 
sons live  who  found  each  other 
in  a  world  of  darkness. 

Oliver  and  Ida  Belle  Dixon 
of  Rte.  3,  Box  341,  don't  see 
each  other  as  ordinary  persons 
approaching  middle  age.  In 
fact,  they  don't  see  each  other 
at  all  and  never  have,  because 
they're  blind. 

"There's  no  sense  in  being 
miserable  just  because  you're 
different  from  other  persons," 
Ida  Belle  DLvon  said,  as  she 
poured  a  cup  of  coffee  for  the 
husband  she  has  never  seen. 

"If  you  have  someone  to  love 
and  who  loves  you,  then  what 
does  it  matter  If  both  are 
blind?" 

Oh,  Oliver  can  see  very 
faintly  out  of  one  eye,  enough 
to  distinguish  light  from  dark, 
but  people  are  just  blurs  to 
him. 

AND  HOW  DOES  romance 
come  to  persons  who  first  met 
as  voices  in  a  class  at  a  read- 
justment center  for  the  blind? 

"That  was  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  five  years  ago,"  Ida  Belle 
said. 


"I  went  totally  blind  that 
year,"  Oliver  explained.  "I  had 
suffered  from  cataracts  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  lost  my  sight 
completely  in  1949.  After  an 
operation  on  one  eye,  I  re- 
gained a  little  sight,  but  no 
central  vision.  That  is,  I  could 
see  only  the  edges  of  things. 
Now  I  have  glaucoma,  and 
what  little  sight  I  have  is 
going." 

THINGS  WERE  a  little  dif- 
ferent with  Ida  Belle.  She  had 
never  seen,  unless  you  could 
count  the  few  weeks  following 
her  birth. 

"No  medicine  (silver  nitrate) 
was  put  in  my  eyes  when  I  was 
born,"  Ida  Belle  said.  "I  had 
an  infection  in  my  eyes  while 
just  an  infant,  so  I  don't  re- 
member ever  seeing  anything. 
I  finished  high  school  and  went 
to  the  school  for  the  blind  to 
learn  a  vocation,  and  there  I 
met  Oliver." 

They  were  married  Nov.  12, 
1949,  and  lived  in  Little  Rock 
for  awhile  and  Oliver  worked 
in  a  soybean  oil  mill  where 
his  blindness  proved  no  handi- 
cap. (He  had  been  a  farmer 
before.) 

The  work  was  seasonal,  how- 
ever, so  the  Dixons  came  to 
Bremerton  at  the  invitation  of 
relatives. 


BLINDNESS 


EACH  DAY  is  a  full  one  in 
the  Dixon  household  even  if 
Dixon  doesn't  work  regularly. 

"Oh,  if  I  had  all  the  jobs  that 
have  been  promised  me,  I'd  be 
working  for  a  hundred  years," 
he  said,  "but  they  never  all 
pan  out.  We  had  a  hard  time 
for  awhile,  but  we're  getting 
welfare  help  now,  so  things  are 
a  little  easier." 

And  even  though  the  Dixons 


NO  MATTER 


ife 

Blind 


can't  see,   time  doesn't  lag. 

"Time  simply  flies  by,"  Ida 
Belle  said.  "Blind  people  are 
just  like  sighted  people,  you 
know,  some  try  and  some  won't 
trv  to  enjoy  life.  We  DO  en- 
ioy  it.  We're  happy  and  con- 
tented, and  the  days  go  by  so 
fast  that  sometimes  I'd  like  to 
I  turn  time  backwards  just  so  I 
I   could  enjoy  life  longer. 
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In  Subway  Fall 

A  58-year-old  blind  man  died 
| early  today  after  he  stumbled 
and  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs 
at  the  Bowdoin  Sqqq.  MTA  sta- 
tion. 

The  victim,  identified  as  Louis 
Rafter  of  43  Harvard  St.,  West 
End,  was  pronounced  dead  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Police  said  Rafter,  an  em 
ploye  of  the  state  Division  af  the 
Blind,  was  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  by  a  passerby,  William 
McDonald  of  Beal  St.,  Dorches- 
ter. 

Rafter's  cane  was  found  on 
the  ground.  ^^- 
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NATURALIZATION 


TAKING  THE  OATH 
OF  CITIZENSHIP  at  a 
special  naturalization 
session  at  her  home  is 
Mrs.  Maria  G.  Netto  of 
121  Hope  Street.  Mrs. 
Netto,  ":-J  1  :Jg|ess, 
was-  sworn  in  by  Judge 
Joseph  E.  Warner,  sec- 
ond from  left.  Others  in 
the  party  were  Jose  G. 
Camacho,  interpreter; 
Clerk  of  Courts  William 
P.  Grant,  and  Frank  Hag- 
erty  of  Providence,  Fed- 
eral naturalization  exam- 
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Storekeeper  Amazes  Detective 

Blind  Mans  Description 

He  did  not  realize  that  one 
with  sightless  eyes  can  per- 
ceive, sometimes  better  than 
one  with  perfect  vision. 

Albert  Fait,  Navy  veteran,  is 
47,  a  happy  graying  man  who 
looks  out  on  life  through 
mental    eyes.     He    has    been 


Catches  Lawrence  Thief 


By  JOHN   J.  McKONE 

A      15-year-old      youngster 

robbed    Albert    Fait,    a    blind 

Lawrence  storekeeper. 

The  thief  thought  he  could 

.^get  away  with  it,  for  there  was 

-•no  one  to  see  him  do  it.  But  he 

"was  mistaken. 


blind  for  more  than  two  years. 
He  lost  his  sight  through  ill- 
ness .  .  •  hypertension. 

In  May  of  this  year  he 
opened  a  little  store,  called 
Albert's  Card  Shop  at  203 
Broadway.  Store  work  was  not 
new  to  him.  For  23  years  he 
had  worked  for  chain  stor.es. 
He  had  managed  a  super  mar- 
ket in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

It  seems  that  nearly  every- 
body knows  Albert.  They  come 
to  his  little  shop  and  pick  up 
what  they  want  in  self  service 
fashion.  Sometimes  a  new  cus- 
tomer hands  him  a  $5  or  $10  bill 
hesitatingly,  wondering  about 
the  change.  They  are  surprised 
to  see  him  identity  the  de- 
nomination of  the  bill  and  hand 


them  their  change,  just  as  if 
he  could  see. 

This  apparent  feat  has 
nothing  of  the  miraculous 
about  it.  Sensitive  fingers  de- 
termine the  identity  of  the 
bills,  for  they  are  "Brailled" 
by  him.  Blind  folk  in  business, 
especially,  use  this  method  with 
confidence. 

But  the  awareness  of  this  blind 
man  to  what  goes  on  about  him 
seems  to  be  another  sense;  a  de- 
veloped keenness  of  deduction 
which  has  helped  to  lift  him  into 
a  mood  of  self  reliance.  How  does 
a  person  blind  to  his  surroundings 
know  the  age  of  a  person  in  the 
room,  the  apparel  or  perhaps  the 
character? 

A  day  or  two  ago  Albert  was 
servicing  a  change  box  at  the 
newspaper  sentinel  in  the  doorway 
of  his  shop,  when  a  figure  brushed 
. 


I  AM 
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/by  him.     He   sensed  that  he  was 

/  being   robbed.        The    blind   man 

L  reached   out   and    grasped   at   the 

f   fleeing    someone.      He   touched    a 

hand.     The  thief  was   gone.      He 

made   his   way   back   to   the   cash 

register  about  15  feet  away.  Eight 

dollars  had  been  taken  from  the 

till. 

Minutes  later  police  detective 
Charles  Pool  was  at  the  scene.  He 
expected  at  least  part  of  the  story 
from  a  possible  bystander.  He 
wanted  a  description  of  the  thief. 
All  the  blind  man  is  able  to  see 
are  broken  patterns  of  light  and 
shadow,  but  what  he  told  the  de- 
tective resulted  in  a  search  of  the 
neighborhood  and  the  very  boy 
who  did  it  was  picked  up.  He 
was  15  years  old,  wore  sneakers 
.  .  .  "Sven  the  type  of  hand,  just 
as  Albert  had  described,  was  cor- 
rect. 

'That  was  amazing,"  said  De- 
tective Poole.  "It  so  often  happens 
that  people  with  good  eyesight 
give  faulty  descriptions  of  what 
they  see.  Even  several  witnesses 
can  be  present  at  a  happening  and 
each  gives  a  different  description 
of  a  person  being  sought  0r  of  the 
happening  itself." 

The  boy  said  he  was  sorry.  His 
parents  made  restitution 
•"We  all  make  mistakes  and  do 

A,mgs  we  are  sorrv  *or,"  said 
Albert.  "I  don't  want  the  boy 
prosecuted.  It  is  too  bad  to  give 
the  lad  a  bad  name  for  eight 
dollars,  even  though  eight  bucks 
could  mean  a  week's  profit  to 
me. 

Detective  Poole  questioned  the 
culprit  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
had  stolen  before.  He  said  he  had 
and  from  Albert.  He  had  taken  a 
Pv  ?f  ci8arettes.  The  detective 
thought  he  had  news  for  Albert, 
put  the  storekeeper  was  aware 
that  someone  had  stolen  something 
before.  "What?"  asked  Poole.  "A 
pack  of  cigarettes,"  he  said,  nam- 
ing the  brand. 

The  incident  of  a  theft  from  a 
i  blind  man  can  stir  other  reactions 


A     LETTE 


FROM     THE     PUBLISHE 


than  passive  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tim. A  woman  dropped  in  to  give 
Albert  $2  to  make  up  part  of  his 
loss.  He  thanked  her  and  refused 
the  money. 

"If  you  would  still  like  to  help 
a  cause,  put  it  in  the  poorbox  in 
your  church,"  he  said. 

He  did  accept  a  week's  free  rent 
from  his  landlord,  John  J.  Joubert, 
after  Joubert  insisted  he  was  paid 
up  for  that  week. 


How  He  Spots  Stock 
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'bliivFdriver¥mishap 

State-Aided    Motorist    Banned 
After  Auto  Kills  Woman 

Special  to  The  New  York  Tlmei 

BAKERSFIELD,    Calif.,    Dec. 

0-A  motorist  whose  automo- 
bile struck  and  killed  a  woman 
(Pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter 
.here  today-after  admitting  he 
has  been  receiving  state  aid-for- 
the-blind. 

Andrew  W.  Wyeth,  32  years 
old,  was  then  sentenced  by  Su- 
perior Judge  Norman  Main  to 
three  years  'probation  and  sixty 
days  m  the  county  road  camp 

He    was    charged    with    the 

death  of  Carrie  Heskett,  72,  who 

l*as.  struck  by  "is  car  in  front 

2.1*         ?me  in  South  Bakers- 
neld  on  Aug.  13. 

Judge  Main  noted  that  Wyeth 
was  legitimately  receiving  state 
Wind  aid.  He  ordered  him  never 
to  drive  an  automobile  again. 

Evidence  showed  Wyeth  could 
see  well  enough  to  pass  the 
state  driver's  license  test. 


The  blind  shopkeeper  can  pick 
almost  any  article  asked  for  from 
his  stock  through  his  system  of 
arrangement.  When  greeting  cards 
in  various  compartments  get  low 
in  stock,  he  refills  from  boxes 
under  the  racks.  He  seldom  misses 
an  identity. 

"When  blindness  came  It  was 
depressing  to  realize,"  he  said. 
"When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  I 
used  to  say,  "Why  get  up.  But  I 
began  to  think  that  what  is  real  in 
life  comes  from  within.  I  deter- 
mined to  face  up  to  a  reality  and 
do  my  best. 

"I  went  to  St.  Paul's  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  for  Adult  Blind  at 
Newton,  learned  Braille,  was 
trained  in  mobility  and  visualiza- 
tion. Robert  Amendler  helped  me 
a  lot.  He  took  me  on  walks  and 
when  I  got  back  I  used  to  write 
down  and  even  draw  what  my 
mind's  eye  had  seen.  It  is  surpris- 
ing what  can  be  perceived  with- 
out sight. 

"What  other  blind  people  have 
been  able  to  do  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  me.  I  decided  to  give  the 
store  a  try,  say  for  a  year.  If  it 
worked  out  I  had  something,  for 
it  brings  me  in  touch  with  people." 
Specialists  who  treated  Albert 
Fait  say  his  type  of  blindness  is 
usually  permanent,  yet  there  is  a 
chance  that  partial  vision  may  be 
regained.  He  does  noj  expect  to 
see  again,  but  believes  there  are 
such  things  as  miracles. 

Albert  makes  his  home  with  his 
brother  at  57  Arnold  st.,  Methuen. 
Week-ends  are  spent  with  a  sis- 
ter who  helps  him  with  his  book- 
keeping. Both  his  mother  and 
father  died  since  he  became  blind. 
"Being  in  this  kind  of  darkness 
has  made  me  realize  that  people 
are  thoughtful,  considerate  and 
understanding.  Every  day  this  is 
proved  to  me  by  little  experiences 
that  touch  my  heart,"  he  said. 


Dear  Time  Reader: 

You  may  recall  a  story  in  Time's 
Education  section  called  "The  Spinning 
Eyes"  (Time,  Oct.  18),  the  story  of 
Alan  Maxwell  Palmer,  onetime  adver- 
tising man,  who  lost  a  hand  in  World 
War  II,  went  to  Mexico  City  to  live, 
and  then  found  that  he  had  permanent- 
ly lost  his  sight  after  undergoing  a 
series  of  brain  tumor  operations.  Dur- 
ing his  lonely  hours  of  boredom,  Palm- 
er conceived  a  project  that  he  thought 
would  help  other  blind  people,  par- 
ticularly those  among  the  uncounted 
thousands  of  illiterates  all  over  Mexico. 

Palmer's  project  was  to  provide  free 
long-playing  records  of  Mexican  clas- 
sics, concerts,  songs  and  stories  by 
professional  artists,  and  a  series  of 
Mexican  travelogues  "so 
that  the  blind  can  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  they 
can  never  see."  The  proj- 
ect got  off  to  a  smooth 
start,  well-known  enter- 
tainers offered  their  serv- 
ices free,  a  U.S.  recording 
company  said  it  would 
make  the  recordings  at 
cost.  A  campaign  was 
started  for  public  contri- 
butions to  pay  for  play- 
ing equipment  and  mak- 
ing the  records.  But  sud- 
denly, as  Time's  story 
explained,  there  was  an 
urgent  reason  to  complete 
the  fund-raising  campaign  in  a  hurry. 
Palmer  had  to  undergo  another  brain 
operation  and  was  warned  by  his  doc- 
tors that  he  had  not  long  to  live. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Time's  Correspondent  Dave 
Richardson  in  Mexico  City,  who  had 
just  visited  Palmer.  Wrote  Richard- 
son: "No  sooner  did  the  Time  story 
appear,"  Palmer  told  me  last  evening, 
"than  a  wealthy  Chicagoan  telephoned 
me  long-distance  to  offer  to  help  us 
in  any  way.  He  said  he  also  was 
handicapped,  being  stone-deaf,  and 
wanted  to  help  others  less  fortunate 
than  he.  Besides  giving  us  a  sizable 
donation,  he  agreed  to  act  as  our  Mid- 
west fund-raising  representative." 

Palmer  went  on  to  tell  Richardson 
how  other  Time  readers  had  responded 
to  his  story.  Within  days  of  the  story's 
appearance,  he  said,  letters  began  to 
arrive  from  all  over  the  U.S.,  many 


enclosing  checks.  One  check  came  from 
an  Ohio  pastor,  who  had  read  the  Time 
story  to  his  congregation.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  of  Manhattan's 
Marble  Collegiate  Church  wrote  that 
he  had  used  the  story  of  Palmer's  proj- 
ect in  a  sermon.  A  German  lieder 
singer  and  a  French  basso  profundo 
offered  to  do  free  recordings.  The  Cor- 
nell Glee  Club,  which  had  been  on  a 
holiday  singing  tour  in  Mexico,  made 
the  same  offer. 

The  response  to  his  story  that  Palm- 
er enjoyed  most  came  from  Frederick 
Emerson  Peters,  who  is  a  fabulous 
impersonator  and  confidence  man.  Re- 
cently, Palmer  received  a  letter  from 
Peters  that  was  sent  from  a  cell  in  the 
Lorton,  Va.  penitentiary.  Peters  wrote 
that  he  had  read  the 
Time  story  about  Palmer 
in  the  prison  dentist's 
office,  recalled  that  he 
had  once  met  Palmer 
long  ago,  and  sent  him  a 
i^^  $50  check  for  the  project, 

e 

This  month  Palmer 
plans  to  release  the  first 
set  of  two  12-in.  records 
for  the  Mexican  blind. 
They  will  feature  such 
stars  as  Bing  Crosby 
(singing  Spanish  songs), 
Mexican  Comedian  Can- 
tinflas  and  Actress  Dolo- 
res Del  Rio,  in  addition 
to  poetry  reading  and  a  variety  of 
instrumental  music  by  Mexican  artists. 
Since  funds  for  Palmer's  project  are 
still  limited,  only  100  sets  of  the  first 
two  records  will  be  made.  These  will 
be  sent  to  priests  throughout  Mexico 
to  play  to  groups  of  blind  people 
through  arrangement  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico.  Later,  when  more 
funds  are  available,  additional  records 
will  be  distributed  through  hospitals, 
old  people's  homes  and  private  insti- 
tutions. 

In  the  meantime,  says  Correspon- 
dent Richardson,  Palmer  is  in  a  hospi- 
tal for  a  series  of  deep  brain  X  rays. 
Although  weakened  by  the  treatments, 
he  continues  to  remain  cheery  and 
wisecracking  as  he  dictates  letters  and 
works  on  the  details  of  his  project. 
Cordially  yours, 


C^J^^VsJUf 


W.  «£d*&4*^ 
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Foster's  Democrat  (e) 
DOVER,  N.  H. 

Independent 
Circ.  6,920 

JAH 1 1  1956 

'Good  Robbers' 
Chat  Hour  With 
Intended  Victim 

Dover  police  this  morning  ^ 
Jv  red  the  story  of  "^J*^ 
bold"  who  went  to  rob  !^;^d 
then  met  their  v^im,  liked  n 

harmed.  M 

An  elderly  Dover   woman    Mis. 
Ahson  Tandberg,    widow    of    Rev 

;    cided  to  arise  and  listen  to 

V    radio.  aJ 

,       Mrs.  Tandberg  told  police      tins 

1  rSfSHaSa 

St  the  service  and  wanted  money, 
f^^r^dS   wi       her 

Record  (m)  ..    . 

'      BOSTON,  Mass.  f.  eldeAl 

Independent  £*** 
Circ.  397,884 


^Young  Mother  onTV 
in  Bid  to  Aid  Blind 

vided  a  Christmas  dinner  ana  itxtF  x..^ 

elderly  blind,  will  appearon  CBS 


IV    ;'bn"Your  Account,"  Feb.  3 
Jo  tell  about  her  unusual  hobbj 
i      With   her   unusual    charity    al- 
\va       in  mind.   Mrs.   Metros   w 
have  as  her  objective  on  her  tele 
TsonaappearaLethe>vinnnigot 

a  wheelchair  for  a  crippled  blind 

|ldlTdluck  is  with  her,  she  hopes 
also   to  win    funds    for   her   next 

Christmas  party.  Funds  for  the 
parties   have   been   raised  b>    hei 

S°Lastf°  Christmas,  she  enter- 
tained 50  elderly  blind  with  a 
finer  reception  and  en  ertam- 
!S  at  the"  Hotel  Continental 
all  from  her  own  funds  J*rt  °M 
the  funds  she  raises  by  working 
a"  a  waitress  in  a  Cambridge  res- 

t5Then\'oung  mother  became  in- 
terested in  the  blind  when  a Mi 
clerk  in  a  local  super  market  she 
became  acquainted  with  two  el- 
deriy  Wind  men.  They  were  her 
guests    at    the    first    dinner    ■ 

through  £2U"(m) 
BOSTON,  Mass. 

Independent 
Circ.  397,884 
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Blind  Spotter 
Receives  Award 

NEW  H1AVEN.  Conn.  —  Mrs. 
Pearl  Stevens  of  Hemden,  a  na- 
tive of  Richmond,  Vt.  is  one  of 
the  few  blind  persons  in  the  na- 
tion  serving   as   airplane   swttei . 

Mrs.  Stevens  was     awarded     a 
certificate  for  100  hours    of  duty 
with  the     Hamden     Ground  Ob- 
server Corps  at  the  annual 
ner  of  the  corps  Monday. 


\ 


FEB  2  7 


.  agSTio  i\f   \\v.  ,|ih<ito) 


Thieves  Rob  Blind        , 
Hob  Vendor  of  $40fl 

Hospaal  g^n,  was  lobted  ot  W  uu  Har     Rosenb        „ 

■uthless  thieves.  The  loss  came  as  a  Liua      s  **?Mof«-.t.,  Dorchester,  wh 

'it  ■»■»;  laborious  t»5k.  for  .h<|  pfo  have  to  make-up  ou 

slock  included   magazines,  candy 


Befriender  of  sightless^or  six  years,  IV 
24,  left,  Prospect  st.,  Cambridge,  delive 
ceries  to  Mrs.  Edna  Jones,  28,  Melvinsi 
and  her  children,  Gene,   5;   Raymond, 
I.  to  r.  Mrs.  Metros  won  $30a  on  TV  sho< 
help  Mrs.  Jones,  bljrid  arid  crippUd 


rs.  Helert  Metros, 

ivers  bundles  of  gro- 

...nside  st.,  Dorchester, 

Raymond,    11,  and   Anne,   3; 

""  and  used  it  to 

(l*cl'(>rrt-Aiilprl..!,n 

Osrroi!) 


ooffee  stores  and  a  host  of  othe 

merchandise. 

BUND  FIVE  VEARS 

Rosenberg    was    described    by 

others  at  t ho  hospital  as  attack 
the     inventory     chore     with 
courage.       Meanwhile      police 
learned    that    the    thieves    gained 
basement    stand 
ter   breaking    a    window*.      Fin- 
were  going  over 
window  area  and  sonu   of  the 
stock     thrown    around    near    the 
vending  quarters. 

Rosenberg  revealed  he  had 
been  blind  for  five  years  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  in  which  he 
had   been    hit   on   the   head   v 


by    a 


of  his  own  meager  fun< 

i,  t   fo| 
two  years  until  he  obtained  th< 

vending   stand 

,    time    the   family    hai 
-ble  to  make  their  ow 

oyed    wh; 
ments    for    him    to   m 
nding  stand  al  the  h« 
were  made  by  the  Mass 
!  the  Blind  in  co-operation  w 
te  Division  for  the 
CRUEL  THEFT 

cruel     theft,    v 
senseless  in  ®ne  aspect, 
cox  5   carton 

undwanto 
iospita-1  groun 
•nberg    was    at    his    hotrU 
wh  break  was  revealed,  nt 

was  called  to  the  hospital  by  Jotui 
M    Fallon,   supervisor  of   vending 
stands  tor  the  Mass.  Ass'n  for  th« 
Blind.        Rosenberg     and     ptnei 
there  began  the  task  of  I 
inventory. 


4* 


ouple  uives 
TV  Winnings 
To  Help  Poor 


Cambridge  Couple  Use 
$300  TV  Prize  For  Poor 


Mrs.  Helen  Metros,  24,  of  69  Prospect  st,  Cambridge, 
waitress  who  has  as  her  personal  hobby  the  care  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  elderly  blind,  todavwil^ijgj^i—jjjiSU) 
TV    prize    money    to    buy    food,  ^0^^^ 


clothing  and  shoes  for  the  family 
■of   a   Dorchester   woman    \v 
both  crippled  and  blind. 

The  $300  was  won  by  Mrs.  Me- 
tros on  the  CBS-TV  "On  Your 
Account"  program,  of  which  Den- 
nis James  ;s  mc.  Last  Friday  the 
young  mother  with  her  husband. 
Theodore  Metros,  27,  appeared  on 
the  program  to  tell  of  the  Christ- 
mas party  she>  gave  for  50  elderly 
blind  at  the  Hotel  Continental. 

Mrs.  Metros  won  the  $300  to 
carry  on  her  Christmas  party 
program,  now  in  its  seventh  year. 
During  the  questioning  the  "Jack 
Pot  Bell"  rang  and  her  husband 
was  asked  a  $2500  question: 
"Who  is  the  author  of  'The  Amer- 
ican Scholar?'  "  He  answered 
correctly,  "Emerson,"  and  won 
the  prize,  presented  in  bonds  ma- 
turing in  10  years. 

Today  after  caring  for  the 
needs  of  her  daughter,  Emily 
Marie,  8  months,  and  turning  her 
over  to  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Metros  will  go  to  the  home  of  the 
Dorchester  family  and  depending 
on  the  $300  which  will  come  from 
the  TV  program  will  spend  her 
own  money  to  provide  them  with 
necessities. 

The  family  has  three  small 
children,  the  father  was  released 
from    the   Boston    r;*«.   "--  "  d 

Post  (m)  i 
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A  young  Cambridge  wife  goes 
on  a  spending  spree  today  with 
$300  in   television  prize  money. 

Mrs.  Helen  Metros,  24,  will  buy 
shoes  and  clothing — and  plenty 
of  food. 

WIJ.L  HELP  THREE 
POOR  CHILDREN 

But  none  of  it.  will  go  into  her 
wardrobe  or  pantry.  It's  for  three 
poor  children  in  Dorchester  who 
need  help. 

Mrs.  Metros  and  her  husband 
won  the  $300,  plus  $2,500  in 
savings  bonds,  on  the  "On  Your 
Account"  program. 

At'  first  they  planned   to  de- 
vote it  to  furniture  and  a  down 
BOSTON.  MasPayment  on  a  house. 
ndependent  Reput     But  now  Mrs-  Metros  has  de- 
cided to  use  it  as  she  does  most 
of  her  spare  money — to  help  the 
blind,  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
MOTHER  CRIPPLED 
AND  BLIND 

Last  "Christmas  she  enter- 
tained 60  blind  persons  at  a 
party.  She  has  given  a  number 
of  similar  parties  for  the  blind, 
and  there  will  be  another  next 
Christmas. 

"One  of  my  blind  friends  told 
me  about  this  family  Christmas 
Eve,"  said  Mrs.  Metros. 

"My  husband  and  I  went  over 
to  their  house  and  found  the 
mother  was  crippled  and  blind, 
the  husband  was  ill  with  pneu- 
monia and  the  three  little  chil- 
dren didn't  even  have  blankets  to 
cover  them. 

"My  father  died  when  I  was 
only  two  and  I  vowed  then  that 
I'd  never  let  anyone  suffer." 


MRS.  HELEN  METROS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metros  live  with 

relatives  on  Prospect  St. 

i 
He  is   a   time-study  engineer 

making  about  $70  a  week.   She 

earns  $40  a  week  as  part-time 

waitress. 

•  They  said  they  believe  that 
God  helped  them  win  the  TV 
prize. 

Metros  was  asked  to  name  the 
author  of  "The  American 
Scholar." 

"Before  Dennis  James  even 
finshed  the  question,"  Mrs.  Met- 
ros said,  "Ted  ,  had  written 
'Emerson*  and  he  told  me  later 
that  he  didn't  know  why  he 
wrote  it.  He  really  didn't  know 
the  answer. 

"It  was  God's  way  of  repaying 
us." 


tl 
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Blind  Couple  to  Marry 
Today  tfepite  13th  Jinx 

BY  ARTHUR  EDSON  and  the  call  had  something  to 

<■    *.   ^  w7»it«>-        do  with  a  breakdown. 
AP  Newsfeatures  Writer  gQ  Hershowitz>  a  ^^y,  32- 

WASHINGTON,    April   12   year.0ld    man    who    has    been 
(AP)— The  phone  rang,  inter-  doing  this  sort  of  work  for  13 
rupting  Irv  Hershowitz'   story  years,     excused     himsell r     and 
,  made  h  s  way  through  the  mazo 

of  how  he  plans  to  be  married       ^     ^  alwayg  ^  com. 
tomorrow,  Friday  ^  ^th.  U  s  ons  ccntres. 

a  marriage  that  hasnt  had  as  ntly  the  problem  was 

much  publicity  as  Grace  Kelly  s,       JfpaJolvJ  {or  he  soon  was 
but  in  many  ways  it's  more  in-  jasuy  soive  , 
tores  tinsr. 

Easily    Hershowitz    swung   Dog  Behind  Him 
around  in  his  swivel  chair  and  Hershowitz'   seeing   eyt 

at  the  Boiling  Air  Force  Basf>,  stead  of  in  front  of  him.  Ana 


probably  the  only  reason  he 
bothered  to  make  the  trip  at 
all  was  became  company  was 
present  and  Ace  wanted  to 
show  he  was  earning  his  dog 

biscuits. 

For  Hershowitz,  blind  from 
birth,  needs  Ace  primarily 
for  outside  travel. 

"Learning  a  building  i» 
simple,"  he  said.  "You  go 
around  it  once,  twice,  and 
that's  it.  Then  you  know  it. 

Now  about  that  marriage. 

Late  last  year  a  national 
magazine  had  a  story  on  Her- 
showitz, how  he  had  worked 
himself  up  to  a  good  job,  how 
as  an  amateur  radio  operator 
he  worked  with  high  voltago 
successfully. 

Up  in  Oil  City,  Penn.,  Eleanor 
Dayton  Butts,  a  telephone  op- 
erator, read  the  piece.  Miss 
Butts  also  is  a  poet— ironically 
one  of  her  best  know  poems 
is  "We  Are  the  Unseen"— who 
so  admired  Hershowitz'  cour- 
age that  she  wrote  to  tell  him 
so. 


Well,  the  first  thing  any- 
one knew  there  was  Miss 
Butts  writing  in  Braille  and 
here  was  Hershowitz  ham- 
mering away  on  tho  typo- 
writer.  And  a  carious  cor- 
respondence it  was,  for 
neither  was  able  to  read 
what  he  had  written. 

"In   Braille,   you  know,   you 
write  one  way,  and  then  turn 
it  over  to  read  it.  Well,  my  gal 
learned  to  write  it  but  not  read 
it,  and,  of  course,  I  can't  see 
what  I'm  writing  SfllL^  ^*- 
Wd.  "H  sauiBf  :uBiUdaj;!iuiuo.j 
[    uiojj    '3jb    (s;uapn)s    Sursfp 
\  papje.wtf  aj3Ai  ;udiu  jo  sajBo 
j*H  »«W  »*  pJBog  apujx  nm*H 

5— AroaHONiri  anvoa  aavHx 
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Blind  Telephone  Technician 
Masters  Typing  To  Carry  On 
Courtship  With  Sweetheart 


By   HARMAN   W.    NICHOLS 

United   Press   Staff  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON  (UP)— You  have 
to  admire  courage.  But  in  this 
case,  you  have  to  admire  determi- 
nation a  little  more. 

This  concerns  Irvin  Hershowitz, 
a  telephone  technician  at  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base  for  the  past  13 
years. 

Irvin,  a  handsome,  dark-haired 
fellow  with  more  than  consider- 
able courage,  has  fought  blindness 
since  birth.  Some  time  back,  he 
also  fell  in  love. 

It  happened  after  a  national 
magazine  published  a  story  %bout 
the  big  heart  that  beat  under 
Irv's  coat.  Miss  Eleanor  Dayton 
Butts,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  saw  the 
piece  and  wrote  Irvin  a  fan  let- 
ter. She  thought  maybe  she  could 
be  of  help. 

Correspondence  followed  with 
Eleanor  learning  to  "write"  in 
Braille  and  Irvin  mastering  the 
typewriter. 

"It  was  harder  for  me  than  it 
was  for  Irvin,"  Eleanor  said.  "It 
,ook  a  long  time  for  me  to  learn 
low  to  use  the  materials  needed 
b  rress  le; 

aE        BRISTOL,  Conn. 

ii  Independent  Republican 
Circ.  12,670 


agile  brain  figured  out  the  keys 
on  a   typewriter  very  easily." 

Not  long  ago  (on  a  Friday  the 
13th,  incidentally)  they  wefe  mar- 
ried. 

The  gloom  of  blindness  has  been 
with  the  telephone  technician  for 
32  years  and  is  bound  to  remain 
with  him  forever. 

"I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  a 
handicap,"  Irv  says.  "My  hearing 


it   has 


is    extra    sensitive    and    tha 
been  a  big  help. 

"And  you  must  <remember,  peo- 
ple with  little  distraction  are  able 
to  concentrate  better." 

The  young  man's  interest  in  the 
mechanical  field  began  when  he 
started  listening  to  short  wave 
broadcasts  between  ham,  or  ama- 
teur, operators. 

The  Washington  Radio  Club  wel- 
comed him  and  Irv  soon  passea 
the  tests  for  his  amateur  radio  li- 
cense. Later  he  set  up  his  own 
station,  W3HQG,  with  a  one-thou- 
sand watt  transmitter. 

In  his  off  hours,  Irv  puts  his 
time  to  helping  others,  "less  for- 
tunate than  I." 

During  World  War  II  he  relayed 


_;es  over  his  little  station 
from  countless  servicemen  who 
wanted  to  get  word  to  their  loved 
ones.  He  set  up  separate  sched- 
ules to  handle  calls  relayed  from 
Europe  and  Japan. 

None  of  the  folks  he  played 
"neighbor  to"  were  aware  that  Irv 
was  sightless. 

Eleanor  is  famous  in  her  own 
right.  She  has  written  a  number 
of  well  circulated  poems. 

Irv  is  humble  and  his  outlook  on 
life  is  admirable. 

"I'm  grateful  for  all  my  bless- 
ings," he  said.  "And  if  I  were  to 
die  tonight,  I  would  thank  God  that 
I  have  lived  a  rich  and  full  life." 

As  for  Eleanor,  Irv  says: 

"It's  wonderful  to  have  a  seeing- 
eye  wife." 
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lind  Couple  Have 
Reasons  To  Be 
Joyous  Today 


R.  I.,  July  17 
pie  here  had  a 
s  to  be  joyous 


WARWICK 
<P)—  A  blin 
numb 
today. 

First,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
DeRosa  of  (122  Oakside  St.) 
Warwick  Neck  are  the  parents 
of  a  normal  baby  girl,  Patricia 
Lynn,  born  yesterday  at  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital  in  Cranston. 

And,  Papa  DeRosa  has  found 
a  job — as  a  power  press  opera- 
tor for  a  local  jewelry  manu- 
facturing firm. 

Third  —  Patricia,  at  nine 
pounds,  two  and  one-half 
ounces  is  the  biggest  baby  in 
the   maternity  ward. 

Also,  because  doctors  believe 
neither  the  father  or  mother 
ever  will  be  able  to  see  again, 
they  now  have  someone  to  de- 
scribe one  parent  to  the  other. 

They  met  at  a  dance  for  the 
blind  a  few  years  ago  and  never 
niiave  seen  each  other. 


HAPPINESS    SIGHTFD    Irene_Cura  types  letter  at  dictaphone  in  the  Bridge- 


(Karalus  photo) 


port   Brass  office,  where  her  work  wina  compliments. 
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\Careers  of  Blind  Girls 
True  Saga  of  Courage 
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By  ETHEL   BECKWITH 

If  courage  stories  warm  your  heart,  here 
is  one  about  Bridgeport;  girls  who  see  with  an 
inner  force. 

Joyce  Catherine  Cime'us,  1075  Hancock 
Aw,  and  Irene  Catherine  Cura  of  564  Putnam 
St.  dimly  saw  each  other's  faces  when  they 
were  children  in  Helen  Simon"s  sight-saving 
class  at  Waltersville  School.  They  become 
close  chums.  Today  Joyce  writes  from  Purdue 
University  to  her  friend  who  is  an  expert  dic- 
taphone transcriber  at  Bridgeport  Brass. 

I  went  over  to  watch  Irene  work.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  trim  gray  suit  and  not 
aware   of   the   reporter's   presence,   smiled 
contentedly  as  she  typed  a  letter,  literally 
by  ear,  from  the  dictaphone  apparatus. 
Letters  and  addressed  envelopes  were  im- 
maculate.     It    was    no   surprise    when    Marie 
Tyler,  in  charge  of  the  stenographer  pool  divi- 
sion at  Brass,  said  "You  would  be  surprised  at 
all   the   complimentary   comments   on   Irene's 
work,  from  firms  that  have  no  idea,  and  don't 
have  to  know,  that  she  is  sightless." 

Equally  marvelous  is  news  about  her 
friend.    Joyce  has  some  sight.     With  this 
little  vision,   she  is  determined   to  major 
in    mathematics.     At   Purdue   she   is   not 
only  working  on   her   master's   degree   in 
math;  she  has  a  teaching  job  in  the  subject. 
Irene  is  the   daughter  of  John   and  Eliza- 
beth   Liba    Cura.      Her   mother    was    born    in 
Czechoslovakia   and  her  father  though  U.  S.- 
born,  was  brought  up  in  that  country. 

"Like  Joy-ce,  I  was  born  nearsighted,"  she 
said.  "But  most  of  my  sight  was  gone  when  I 
was  still  in  Waltersville. 

"It  made  me  more  resolved  to  fight,"  she 
said,  telling  how  she  entered  regular  classes 
at  Bassick  High  School. 

To  do  her  homework  Irene  used  some 
Braille,  but  talking  books  and  being  read- 
to  were  her  good  tools  for  mentally  pierc- 
ing the  iron  curtain. 
"Mother  and  dad  both  read  to  me.    And  in 
my  senior  year,  the  Board  of  Education  paid 
our  neighbor,  Patricia  Snee,  to  read   to  me." 
She  passed  easily  to  be  a  member  of  the  '52 
class. 

"No    person   told    me — perhaps   it   was 
God — to  leam  counting.  That  was  when  I 
was  about  11.  In  my  mind  I  counted  steps, 
I  counted  space.  I  was  preparing — " 
If  night  must  fall,  most  of  us   are  NOT 


prepared.. Irene  seized  on  every  positive  abilitj 
Confidently   she   accepted    the.  job   at   Bridge- 
port Brass.    To   be   sure,   someone   like   Betty 
Honey  walks  her  to  her  desk. 

But  once  there,  she  is  remarkable.  Girls 
in  her  office  say  •'she  has  an  almost  super- 
nal uial  memory." 

Irene  adds  here,  "I'm  not  that  wonder- 
ful— I  make  mistakes,  and  I  know  when 
I  do." 

Two  more  things  are  striking  in  Irene:  her 
smile,  and  her  readiness  to  do  for  others. 
At  Berean  Memorial  Church,  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Moore,  told  of  her  many  ac- 
tivities: teaching  Sunday  School,  singing  ("she 
memorizes  a  hymn  after  once  hearing  it") 
and  her  knitting  for  others. 

As  on  the  typewriter,  so  Irene's  fin- 
gers fly  over  garments  —  mostly  baby 
sets — which  she  knits  as  presents.  And 
while  she  does,  she  listens  to  books  of  his- 
tory, her  favorite  subject,  via  the  phono- 
.    graph. 

Joyce  is  the  daughter  of  a  Polish  mother 

and    Lith- 

u  a  n  i  a  n 
father, 
George  and 
K  a  t  herine 
H  a  r  a  s  k  e 
C  i  m  e  1  u  s. 
G  r  aduated 
from  Bas- 
sick, she 
was  award- 
ed a  four- 
y  e  a  r  scho- 
larship 
to  University 
of  B  r  i  dge- 
port  by  the 
special  fund 
at  B  r  ass, 
where  her 

father 
Joyce  C.melus  vv0lks  .   She 

.  .  .  she  counted  steps.  then   won   a 

scholarship  to  Purdue. 

Not  willing  to  take  from  her  parents 
(mother  works  at  Bruner-Ritter)  Joyce  bat- 
tled to  get  on  the  Indiana  faculty.  As  an  as- 
sistant instructor  this  year,  she  was  able  to 
pay  her  board  completely. 


Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
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Near-Blind  Man, 
Hit  fiyTST, 

Is  Improving  C 

Generoso  Cassella.  65.  of  46  Kent 

irpno  *h°  wa?  taken  t0  Httsfield 

■General  Hospital  yesterday  after 
he  was  struck  by  a  car,  was  ie- 
ported   in   favorable    condition   to- 

Mr    Cassella   was   taken   to  the 

hospital  at  4  p.m.  for  treatment  o 

^ration,  of  the  head  and  kne 

and  soreness  in  the  same  areas. 

The    partially    blind    man,    whe 
useS  a  whlte  cane    was       •       nc 

slow-moving    car    driven    by    Wil 

fcL2^22  of  ™  Onota  S 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

Independent  Democrat     t 
Circ.  264,020 
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Michael  Nadell     \ 
Funeral  Tomorow 

Funeral  services  for  Miclrael 
Nadell,  59,  who  although  blind 
operated  a  cigar,  candy  arW 
newspaper  stand  in  the  Federal 
building  for  the  past  20  years, 
will  be  held  tomorrow  at  10 
a.  m.  at  the  Solomon  Funeral 
Home,  40  Harvard  st.,  Brook- 
line.  He  died  Monday  night  at 
his    home,    50    Commonwealth 

ave.  E°~' Traveler \e) 
BOSTON.  Mass. 

Independent  Republican 
Circ.  198,749 
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Blind^Mtomey 
Candidate  for 
Legislature 

A  Boston  attorney  who  com- 

trirt  "r  one  »J  '»»  H°use  ""S 

't'rSdent  of  Ward  4  for  <b« 

*.«.  -is  v»ar<!  he  is  a  member  01 
Z  Schusetts   and  Boston 

Ba^  ^nfJfisTe-legal  training 
During  his  pre  ieK»»  „„fferpf4 

at  Boston  College.  "■  Si'I'S 
,„  injury  and  became ^lmd.  He 

"'^a^ticeOemre  most 
<£}&&,'%£& 

«    eta  S.  Snfc.  •» '*» 

I  Irwin.  Esq,  73  Tremont  St. 
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In  Which  Ben  Dahlman  Recalls  an  Old  Hero 


BY  BEN  DAHLMAN 

Many's  the  time,  as  a  youngster,  I  sat  in  the  old 
wooden  stands  in  the  south-east  end  of  the  Reds'  ball 
park  and  rooted  hard  and  long  for  "Our  Boys"— and 
particularly  for  William  E.  Hoy,  center  fielder, 

They  called  him  "Dummy" 
because  he  was  a  deaf  mute 
but  there  was  no  more  eager- 
beaver  on  the  team.  He  heard 
not  and  could  not  talk,  but 
sparkling  eyes  saw  every 
move  made  on  that  field. 

He  came  through  with 
pinch  hits  and  rabid  fans  got 
to  know  him  as  "old  reliable," 
always  in  top  condition,  unlike 
some  other  players,  who, 
blessed  with  their  faculties, 
made_  merry  after  business 
hoursH 

I  WANTED  to  meet  the  old 
gentleman  whom  I  rooted  so 
hard  for  many  moons  ago.  His 
son,  Judge  Carson  Hoy,  ar- 
ranged- for  an  interview  and 
in  the  "judge's  suite  the  elder 
Hoy  .and  I  "spoke''  through 
the  -Jrige. 


Gnarled  hands  spelled  out 
information,  quickly. 

Broken  fingers  are  rather 
unusual  for  an  outfielder.  In 
Mr.  Hoy's  days,  1894  to  1902, 
they  did  not  wear  gloves. 

Mr.  Hoy  and  Bill  McPhee, 
Redleg  second  baseman,  were 
probably  the  first  in  the  Na- 
tional League  to  use  them. 

"Dummy"  played  in  what 
many  oldtimers  believe  was 
the  golden  age  of  major 
league  baseball  here. 

ALONGSIDE  MR.  HOY  in 

the  outfield  played  Bug  Holi- 
day, of  home  run  fame,  and 
Dusty  Miller,  called  Dusty  be- 
cause he  was  fleet  of  foot. 
When  he  stole,  a  cloud  of  dust 
would  be  stirred,  wherefore 
the  name  Dusty. 


WILLIAM  (L)   AND  JUDGE  CARSON  HOY 

.  .  .  one  of  Cincinnati's  top  families. 


Behind  the  bat  at  that  time 
was  the  great  Buck  Ewing, 
catcher  and  manager,  at  first 
played  Jake  Beckley,  some- 
what of  a  baseball  comedian, 
at  second  great  Bid  McPhee, 
later  manager  of  the  Reds, 
with  Harry  Steinfeld  at  third, 
Germany  Smith  at  short  and 
Heinie  Pietz  behind  the  bat. 

I  wanted  to  test  the 
memory  of  the  elder  Mr.  Hoy. 
I  pointed  to  the  name  Beck- 
ley  on  my  note  pad,  made  as 
if   I   placed   something   under 


my  arm  and  Mr.  Hoy,  who 
will  be  94  in  May,  laughed 
in  happy  memory. 

It  was  Beckley  who  in- 
vented" the  hidden  ball  trick 
and  snagged  many  a  player 
off  first  base  to  the  delight  of 
fans  in  the  stands. 

Mr.  Hoy  lost  speech  and 
hearing  following  a  spinal 
meningitis  attack  in  baby- 
hood. 

IT  WAS  not  until  years 
later  his  parents  heard  of  a 
state  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Columbus.  He  was  sent  there 


at  12,  went  through  grammar 
and  high  school  in  six  years. 
It  was  there  he  learned  to 
play  baseball. 

The  Hoys  lived  on  a  farm 
near  Findlay,  Q.,  so  it  was 
natural  that,  his  baseball 
career  finished,  he  turned  to 
farming.  He  purchased  land 
at  Mt.  Healthy  and  lives  there 
with  his  son. 

We  wanted  to  know  how  he 
could  tell  when  a  strike  or 
ball  was  called  on  him  when 
at  bat. 

The    third    base    coach,    he 


told,  would  signal  him,  left 
for  a  ball,  right  hand  out- 
streatched  for  a  strike.  This 
form,  according  to  the  old 
gentleman,  later  was  adopted 
by  umpires  and  still  used  by 
some. 

He  never  argued  with  um- 
pires, of  course,  although  I  re- 
member times  when  he  would 
turn  and  glare  at  an  arbiter. 

THOSE  GLARES  blared 
like  a  loud-speaker,  but  he 
was  never  ejected  from  a 
game. 
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Neighbors  Assist 
Boy  Who  Lost  Eye 


Special  to  the  Hartford  Times 

Kensington  —  Little  Jerry 
McQueney  lost  an  eye  a  year 
igo  but  made  himself  hundreds 
if  friends  throughout  the  state 
when  he  did. 

The  three-year-old  son  of  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  John  McQueney  of 
148  Farmington  Ave.,  lost  his 
left  eye  from  an  explosion  in 
in  ash  barrel. 

Since  Jerry  was  one  of  six 
mildren,  his  neighbors  took  up 
,  i  collection  which  they  hoped 
night  help  defray  the  expense 
3f  caring  for  the  ayo  and  re- 
placing the  lost  one  with  an 
artificial  eye.    ' 

ir  -*-   '"NfeWTe")  *9'nnn 
BURLINGTON,  Vt 
Independent 
Circ.  5,895 
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money  went  for  doctor's  care 
and  an  artificial  eye. 

The  neighbors  then  thought 
the  collection  was  ended.  But 
money  kept  rolling  in  from  all 
over  the  state,  sent  by  people 
who  had  heard  of  Jerry's  plight. 

Today,  after  a  year  of  care 
has  been  paid  for,  the  fund 
still  has  over  $3,000  in  it.  But, 
because  of  Jerry's  age,  the 
artificial  eye  must  be  changed 
every  year  and  this  will 
probably  be  so  until  he  is  about 
16  years  old.  > 

So,  the  fund  will  remain 
open  and  the  neighbors  hope  to 
collect  enough  annually  to  pay 
for  the  complete  care  of  the 
\  -nmgster.  > 
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Blind 

Repairman 

Hits  Jackpot 


SPRINGFIELD— Harry  Tyler  of 
Springfield,  bjlnf1  ^"™*°  re- 
pairman, won  $340  on  the  Strike 
It   Rich   program  on  Friday. 

Richie  Ashfourn.  batter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies,  was  the 
celebrity  who  answered  the  ques- 
tions which  made  Tyler  a  win- 
ner. He  became  blind  when  he 
was  10  years  old. 


Rene  Gosselin.  17,  Spring! 
High  School  junior  and  fr| 
of  Tyler,  started  it  all 
April  when  he  saw  a  newsp 
picture  of  Tyler  at  his 
at  the  Jaycee  Home  SB 
While  watching  the  Strike! 
Rich  program  next  day  her 
cided  to  try  for  a  win  fori 
friend  who  needed  the  mf 
for  rent  and  equipment  to 
start  a  bicycle  repair  shop. 
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VETERAN'S  WELCOME-) 

Melvin  Maas,  center,. arri^ 
route   to    D.A.V    convent 
welcoming  smile  from  Mis% 
left   DAV  National  Comm,0 
of  Quincy. 


Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Few  men  in  public  life  gave  moreN^ 
devoted  service  in  their  chosen  field 
than  Stetson  K-  Ryan  who  died  Mon- 
day in  Middletown  at  the  age  of  75. 

Starting  in  1918,  Mr.  Ryan  served 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
for  36  years  or  until  his  retirement 
two  years  ago.  /        */ 

Although  best  known  Wr  his  work 
on  behalf  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Ryan's 
abilities  were  exercise*"  beyond  this 
field.  He  once  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
earlier  of  the  Middletown  Tribune. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Ryan 
was  area  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  several  Boston 
newspapers. 

During  his  more  than  three 
decades  with  the  State  Board,  Mr. 
Ryan  inaugurated  many  outstand- 
ing programs  for  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  blinded  persons.  The  na- 
ture of  these  projects  was  such  that 
they  won  him  national  recognition. 
He  was  prominently  identified  with 
many  organizations  at  the  state  and 
national  level  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind. 

His  alma  mater,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1904,  recognized  his  long 
public  career  when  it  awarded  him 
an  honorary  degree  in  1953. 

A  life-long  resident  of  Middletown 
and  a  member  of  its  First  Baptist 
Church  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, Stetson  K.  Ryan  won  a  memor 
able  place  for  himself  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him  best. 


r- 

ts. 


STRIKES  IT  RICH  —  Harry  Tyler,  26,  of  Springfield,  blir  fffe  was  10,  shows  his  pal  Rene 

Gosselin,  17,  of  Springfield  notification  from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  that  he  had  won 
$340.00  to  start  a  bike  repair  shop  on  the  Strike  It  Rich  program  last  Friday  morning.  Richie 
Ashburn,  Philadelphia  Phils  player,  served  as  Helping  Hand  on  the  program  for  Harry.  Rene  sent 
the  letter  that  gave  Harry  a  chance  to  Strike  It  Rich.  —  ( Photo  by  Berme  Lashua. ) 
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John  Bodfish, 
Attorney,  Dies 

Blind  Man  Leader 
In  Cape  Cod  Affairs 

HYANNIS,  Oct.  6— John  D. 
W.  Bodfish,  77,  blind  attorney, 
who  has  practiced  law  here  for 
41  years  and  has  figured  promi- 
nently in  Cape  Cod  civic  and 
fraternal  affairs,  died  today  at 
Cape  Cod  Hospital.  His  resi- 
dence and  office  was  at  53  Park- 
way PI. 

A  native  of  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  a  graduate  of  Hyannis  Nor- 
mal School  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  He  was  teach- 
ing school  in  Osterville  when  his 
eyesight  failed.  Though  blind, 
he  entered  law  school. 

HELD  MANY  POSTS 

He  was  admitted  to  practice 
jn  the  State  and  federal  courts, 
including  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  early  in  his  career.  He, 
was  a  representative  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1917-19.  He  had  ser- 
ved as  a  Barnstable  County 
Commissioner  and  Town  Coun- 
sel for  Barnstable.  And  was  an 
incorporator  of  Cape  Cod  Hos- 
pital. He  also  served  as  State 
Commissioner  for  the  Blind. 

He  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Barnstable  playground  and 
recreation  commission  and  was 
active  in  the  development  of  the 
famed  Cape  Cod  Baseball  League 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Long 
a  member  and  officer  of  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  he  held 
at  one  time  the  office  of  Great 
Sachem,  the  order's  highest  post. 
He  was  a  member  of  Cape  Cod 
Pomona  Grange,  Hyannis  board 
of  Trade  and  Cape  Cod  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  was  president 

of  Hyannis  Playground  Society. 
He  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs. 

William  Herterman  of  West  Barn- 

etable  and  Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Dunn 

of  Wethersfield  Ct.,   and  a  son. 

Set.    Irving    G.    Bodfish,    U.    S. 

Army  stationed  at  Fort  Belvoar, 

Va. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held 

Tuesday  at  1:30  p.  m.  at  Hyannis 

Federated  Church,  of  which  he 

was  a  charter  member 
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In  Which  Ben  Dahlmaiublic  High 


BY  BEN  DAHLMAN 

Many's  the  time,  as  a  youngster,  I  sat  in  the  old 
wooden  stands  in  the  south-east  end  of  the  Reds'  ball 
park  and  rooted  hard  and  long  for  "Our  Boys" — and 
particularly  for  William  E.  Hoy,  center  fielder. 

They  called  him  "Dummy" 
because  he  was  a  deaf  mute 
but  there  was  no  more  eager- 
beaver  on  the  team.  He  heard 
not  and  could  not  talk,  but 
sparkling  eyes  saw  every 
move  made  on  that  field. 

He  came  through  with 
pinch  hits  and  rabid  fans  got 
to  know  him  as  "old  reliable," 
always  in  top  condition,  unlike 
some  other  players,  who, 
blessed  with  their  faculties, 
made^  merry  after  business 
hourly 


I  WANTED  to  meet  the  old 
gentleman  whom  I  rooted  so 
hard  for  many  moons  ago.  His 
son,  .Judge  Carson  Hoy,  ar- 
ranged" for  an  interview  and 
in  the  judge's  suite  the  elder 
Hoy*«id  I  "spoke"  through 
the  -gjdge. 


Gnarled  hands  spelled  out 
information,  quickly. 

Broken  fingers  are  rather 
unusual  for  an  outfielder.  In 
Mr.  Hoy's  days,  1894  to  1902, 
they  did  not  wear  gloves. 

Mr.  Hoy  and  Bill  McPhee, 
Redleg  second  baseman,  were 
probably  the  first  in  the  Na- 
tional League  to  use  them. 

"Dummy"  played  in  what 
many  oldtimers  believe  was 
the  golden  age  of  major 
league  baseball  here. 

ALONGSIDE  MB.  HOY  in 

the  outfield  played  Bug  Holi- 
day, of  home  run  fame,  and 
Dusty  Miller,  called  Dusty  be- 
cause he  was  fleet  of  foot. 
When  he  stole,  a  cloud  of  dust 
would  be  stirred,  wherefore 
the  name  Dusty. 


WILLIAM  (L)  AND  JUDGE  CARSON  HOY 

.  .  .  one  of  Cincinnati's  top  families. 


Behind  the  bat  at  that  time 
was  the  great  Buck  Ewing, 
catcher  and  manager,  at  first 
played  Jake  Beckley,  some- 
what of  a  baseball  comedian, 
at  second  great  Bid  McPhee, 
later  manager  of  the  Reds, 
with  Harry  Steinfeld  at  third, 
Germany  Smith  at  short  and 
Heinie  Pietz  behind  the  bat. 

I  wanted  to  test  the 
memory  of  the  elder  Mr.  Hoy. 
I  pointed  to  the  name  Beck- 
ley  on  my  note  pad,  made  as 
if   I    placed   something   under 
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Neighbors  Assist 
Boy  Who  Lost  Eye 


Special  to  the  Hartford  Times 

Kensington  —  Little  Jerry 
McQueney  lost  an  eye  a  year 
igo  but  made  himself  hundreds 
3f  friends  throughout  the  state 
when  he  did. 

The  three-year-old  son  of  Mr. 
md  Mrs.  John  McQueney  of 
148  Parmington  Ave.,  lost  his 
left  eye  from  an  explosion  in 
in  ash  barrel. 

Since  Jerry  was  one  of  six 
mildren,  his  neighbors  took  up 
i  collection  which  they  hoped 
night  help  defray  the  expense 
Df  caring  for  the  ayi  amd  re- 
placing the  lost  one  with  an 
irtificial  eye.    ' 
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money  went  for  doctor's  care 
and  an  artificial  eye. 

The  neighbors  then  thought 
the  collection  was  ended.  But 
money  kept  rolling  in  from  all 
over  the  state,  sent  by  people 
who  had  heard  of  Jerry's  plight. 

Today,  after  a  year  of  care 
has  been  paid  for,  the  fund 
still  has  over  $3,000  in  it.  But, 
because  of  Jerry's  age,  the 
artificial  eye  must  be  changed 
every  year  and  this  will 
probably  be  so  until  he  is  about 
16  years  old.  » 

So,  the  fund  will  remain 
open  and  the  neighbors  hope  to 
collect  enough  annually  to  pay 
for  the  complete  care  of  the 
ngster.  j 
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Blind 
Repairman 
J  Hits  Jackpot 

1    SPR0NOPEEIiD-«arry  Tyler    of 
Springfield,      blind      Mnv„,.     ret 

patrman,  won  $340  on  the  Strike 
It   Rich   program  on  Friday 

Richie  Ashfourn.  batter  for'  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies,  was  the 
celebrity  who  answered  the  Ques- 
tions which  made  Tyler  a  win- 
ner. He  became  blind  when  he 
was  10  years  old. 


Rene  Gosselin.  17,  Springfield 
High  School  junior  and  friend 
of  Tyler,  started  it  all  last 
April  when  he  saw  a  newspaper 
picture  of  Tyler  at  his  exhibit 
^,the  Javcee  Home  Show. 
While  watching  the  Strike  It  I 
Rich  program  next  day  he  de- 
cided to  try  for  a  win  for  his 
friend  who  needed  the  money 
lor  rent  and  equipment  to  help  I 
start  a  bicycle  repair  shoo. 
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BOSTON,  Mass. 

Independent  Republican 
Circ.  134,866 


VETERAN'S  WELCOME— Retired  Marine  Major  Gen. 
Melvin  Maas,  center,. arriving  at  Logan  Airport  en- 
route  to  D.A.V.  convention  in  Worcester,  gets  a 
welcoming  smile  from  Miss  Boston  (Marisha  Lane.  At 
left,  DAV  National  Committeeman  Joseph  R.  Harold, 
of   Quincy. 

Maas  Urges 
Air  Force 
Research 

Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  re- 
tired Marine  Corps  aviator,  said 
here  last  night  that  adding  an 
extra  $900  million  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Air  Force  Budget  might 
create  an  obsolete  air  force. 

At  the  same  time  he  warned 
that  the  Soviet  Union  new  "win- 
dow dressing  is  meaningless" 
unless  they  prove  they  oppose 
Stalinism  by  such  actions  as 
freeing  the  satellites,  allowing 
free  elections  and  uniting  Ger- 
many. <^ 

BETTER  FOR  RESEARCH 

The^blind  general,  a  former 
CongrpsSTTISTl  and  now  National 
Commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  said  the 
planes  built  with  money  tacked 
onto  the  Administration's  bud- 
get by  Congress  might  soon  be 
replaced  by  atomic  powered 
ships.  He  said  the  funds  would 
be  better  spent  in  research. 

"I  am  an  aviator  and  flew  In 
all  three  wars  and  am  an  ardent 
supporter  of  and  believer  in  the 
Air  Force,"  Maas  said,  after  ar- 
riving at  Logan  International 
Airport. 

Maas  was  met  on  his  arrival 
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fStetson  K.  Ryan 


devoL  m  mUC  We  gave  »orV, 

devoted  service  in  their  chosen  field 

than  Stetson  K  Ryan  who  died  Mon- 
day in  Middletown  at  the  age  of  75 
Starting  in  1918,  Mr.  Ryan  served 

Boa  d      f    lS6Cretary   °f   the   «ate 
Board    of    Education    for    the    Blind 

*°r  36  years  or  until  his  retirement 
two  years  ago.  - 

Although  best  known  ftfr  hi,  work 

ability  °f  %^'  *■  **«' 

field    He  MSa»*- beyond    this 

field  He  once  was  a  member  of  the 
«taf  0f  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
earl«r  of  the  Middletown  Tribune 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Ryan 
was  area  correspondent  for  the  Ne* 
York  Tunes  and  several  Bostol 
newspapers. 

During      his      more      than      three 
decades   with    the    State    Board,   Mr 
Ryan    inaugurated    many    outstand 
mg  programs  for  the  care  and  edu- 

CVi  blind6d   ^S°nS-   Th*  £- 

hev   wn      v  Pr°JeCtS  Was  SUch  th*t 
£ey  won   him  national  recognition 

He   was  prominently  identified  with 

many  organizations  at  the  state  and 

nation^  level   engaged  in  work   for 

His  alma  mater,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  gradt 
ae      m    19M>    recognized        *  *du 

public   career  when  it  awarded  him 
an  honorary  degree  in  1953 
A  life-long  resident  of  Middletown 

Snurch  "f 6n       '   °f  *■   FlrSt  BaPtist 
Chinch   for  more   than  half  a  cen 

tury,  stetson  K.  Ryan  won  a  memor 
able   nlara   f^v.  t,j ,.  . 


able  place  for  hin 


the  heart 
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John  Bodfish, 
Attorney,  Dies 

Blind  Man  Leader 
In  Cape  Cod  Affairs 

HYANNIS,  Oct.  6— John  D. 
W.  Bodfish,  77,  blind  attorney, 
who  has  practiced  law  here  for 
41  years  and  has  figured  promi- 
nently in  Cape  Cod  civic  and 
fraternal  affairs,  died  today  at 
Cape  Cod  Hospital.  His  resi- 
dence and  office  was  at  53  Park- 
way PI. 

A  native  of  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  a  graduate  of  Hyannis  *" 
Jnal  School  and  Boston  V 
*ity  Law  School.  He  - 
ing  school  in  Oste^ 


Man  With  No  Voice  Box 
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Is   Producing   Magical  Talk  At  Speech -Hearing  Center 
Roy  Kilgore  Learns  Speech  By  Belching 


ALTHOUGH  HE  has  no  vocal 
cords  —  no  voice  box  —  and  he 
cannot  breathe  through  his 
mouth,  Roy  Kilgore  is  learning 
to  talk. 

Best  of  all,  he  already  can 
talk  daily  on  the  telephone  with 
the  six-year-old  granddaughter 
he  adores.  In  another  six 
months  he'll  be  able  to  say  many 
more  words.  He's  had  only  10 
lessons  at  the  Cincinnati  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center,  a  Commu- 
nity Chest  agency,  since  his 
larynx  was  removed  by  surgery 
last  November  and  an  artificial 
opening  was  made  in  his  throat. 
*         •         • 

TEACHING  "laryngecto- 
mies," (the  name  of  the  opera- 
tion itself,  but  still  what  per- 
sons who  have  had  their  laryn- 
ges  removed  call  themselves)  is 
something  new  at  the  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center:  Roy  Kil- 
gore is  the  first  pupil. 

Before  his  operation,  Mr.  Kil- 
gore, 1676  Centra]  Pky.,  was  a 
bus  operator  for  the  Cincinnati 
Transit  Co.  When  he  was  able 
to  return  to  work,  the  company 
gave  him  office  duties  that 
didn't  require  speech. 

It  will  be  weeks  or  months 
yet  before  strangers  can  under- 
stand clearly  what  he  is  saying. 

But  Mary  Elizabeth  Kilgore, 
6,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  P.  Kilgore,  1386  Ernst  St., 
knows  when  it's  grandpa  on  the 
phone,  and  is  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize hi?-""1--^ — Ii— 
say  most 
is  workir 
word  ser 
"Thank    ; 


Roy  learns  to  "belch"  into  talk  for  William  Sherfey. 


"How    are    you?"    and    "What 
happened?" 

•        •        • 

WILLIAM  SHERFEY,  speech 
therapist  at  the  Speech  and 
Hearing  Center,  explains  that 
Mr.  Kilgore  makes  sounds  by 
belching  up  air  taken  into  his 
stomach,  and  forming  the  words 
with  his  tongue  and  lips.  But 
he  breathes  through  the  opening 
in  his  neck. 

Many  laryngectomy  patients 
use    artificial    larynxes,    which 


~w.~     7«7 AL  ' 
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"It's  Grandpa 

again  if  they  knew  of  the  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Sherfey  comments. 

Anyone  in  Greater  Cincinnati 
who  has  a  speech  or  hearing 
handicap  is  eligible  for  service 
at  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Cen- 
ter, 616  Walnut  St.  Persons 
|^vho  are  able  to  pay  a  fee  do  so. 


Mind  Guitarist 
To  Give  Program 

will  give'a  urij'St  and   vocali*t 
nigh" meeting  Sat^  V  Sund^ 

lov-ship  of  So  tl    p  Utn  FeH  (UP  p',ot,>, 

gational  Church '  <   C(W-       LIGHT  IN   THE  DARKNESS  —  Blind  Gerald  Smith 

Gagnon,   who   has   been*  bn"  d       teaches  the  Bible  to  an  aduJt  Sunday  school  class  in  Mur- 
an"dCheDrGS  *  Se!f"taught  musician       freesboro>   Tenr>-.  church.    Blind   since   birth,  he  uses   a 
both  old  and  n  musica]  favorites.        Braille  guide.  Recently  he  took  over  the  position  of  pianist 
v/-  .J      it  the  church. 
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Sentinal  to 

ANSONIA,  Conn. 

Independent  Republican 

Circ.  13,187 


^1191956 


Operation  Saves  Life 
Of  Former  Ansonia  Boy, 
4,  Leaves  Him  Sightless 

t?  u  J?h£  GTu"nard  Johnson,  four  year  old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Robert  F.  Johnson  of  Southbury,  formerly  of  Ansonia  and 
Shelton,  is  convalescing  at  home  after  undergoing  surgerv 
which  removed  his  right  eye  and  left  him  totally  bfind.  The 
youngster  had  his  left  eye  removed  due  to  a  cancef%wth 
inside  the  eyeball  when  he  was  only  six  months  old  and  X-rav 
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Express  (e) 
PORTLAND,  Me. 

Independent  Republican 
Circ.  30,719 

DEC  131956 


-Jim  m/^/.^,Tj: 


Platter  Patter 


Who  sWs  ,he.,  W  .  Santa  wm     a      dtaea_do2en 

They  all  sounded  good,  but  noth- 


Claus 
Sam   Pearlman   will   tell   you 

faams   already   had   his 


therapy  had  temporarily  halt-f^ 
ed  the  same  condition  in  his  I  bi 


right  eye 

John  had  a  recurrence  of  the 
trouble  in  the  right  eye  six  weeks 
| ago  ajul  he  was  taken  to  Colum- 


Foster's  Democrat  (e) 
DOVER,  N.  H. 

Independent  ■ 
Circ.  7,400 

OCT  2  4  t958 


a    Presbyterian    Hospital,    New 

York  City    for  the  surgery  which 

left  him  blind  but  saved  his  life 

Despite  his  adversity,  John  is  in 

,  good  spirits  and  anxious  to  enter 

I  tlnl?afrte\   at     the     °ak     Hill 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Hartford 

h^eptemb^r-  At  this  school 
frn  £?%  educati°nal  facilities 
srhnm  klnftergarten  thr««gh  high 
school  with  music  included  in  the 
daily  curriculum  from  first  grade 

??\u        ?ourse  terms  correspond 
to  those  in  the  public  schools 

Proof    of    the    boy's    fine    spirit 

came  in  one  of  his  first  sentences 

o   his   mother   the   day   afte?  hi? 

atest  operation.  He  said  '-Mommy 

won?  I  ••  t     Smle     harder     "ow, 
won  t  I.     The  mother  asked  wha 

up  Tor  °  hfd  J1°k  Said  "To  »ie 

A  Taking  their  son's  advice  is 
„  |  piping  the  parents  remain  cheer! 
-'^  along  with  their  second  eldest 


isThhiLS«m  Pearlman?  Sam 
-Boston.  He's  beenworking  the 
same  corner  for  the  past  11 
years,  day  in  and  day  out    L 

i?v  Tn  hnd  the  head  of  a  1*™- 
tL  <f  hlI-  spare  time  "e  plays 
the  accordion,     it  sort  of  gives 

Sn't  VPhanCl  t0  feel  *athe 
cant  see,  as  he  explains  it. 

J^E,VER    SAM    GETS    A 


ing  ever  happened  with  them 

After  Sam  left  the  studio  and 
went  back  to  his  newspaper 
stand,  the  discer  found  himself 
whistling  the  tune.     No  matter 

n»J*n?eh*ried  h,e  couldn't  get  it 
out  of  his  mind.  Even  the  tin- 
eared  station  manager  found  the 
™e  ody  infectious  and  began 
whistling  it.  And  evervone 
knows,  station  managers  don't 
whistle. 

After  a  couple  of  days  the  DJ 
decided  to  try  it  on  some  of  his 
colleagues.  All  agreed  the  tune 
had  something. 

With  all  the  years  that  Sam 
has  been  shuffling  his  way  along 
the  corridors     of     the     various 


Area  Industrial 
IdubToMeet 

Thursday  Night 

The  first  1956-57  meting  of  the 
Southeast  District  of  N.  H.  In- 
dustrial Management  club  will  take 
place  tomorrow  night,  Oct.  25,  at 
the  Rainbow  Garden  in  Somers- 
worth.  Dinner  will  commence  at 
6:30. 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  will 
be  Larmen  Sherwood,  a  nationally 
prominent  lecturer,  whose  subject 
will  be,  "The  Challenge  of  Tomor- 
row." Mr.  Sherwood,  although 
blind-  since  birth,  has  attained  both 
his  B.A.  andi  A.M..  degrees,  as  well 
as  becoming  an  ordained  Methodist 
minister.  He  served  in  that  capa- 
city for  seven  years.  Mr.  Sherwood 
is  returning  from  a  lecturing  tour 
in  California  to  fulfill  his  engage- 
ment here. 

Present   at  the  meeting  will   . 
Dr.  Eldon  Johnson,  president  of  the  J^S  "  overdose  of  sleep- 

University  of  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Authorities  ra  MiM  Devi 
Johnson  has  given  full  endorse-  •blind  since  birth>  whQ  has  been 
ment  to  the  educational  program  staying  with  the  Morris  Leffing- 
thait  the  club  offers,  and  has  graci- well  family  at  Forest  Dale,  had 
ously  consented  to  the  use  of  thebeen  asked  to  stay  next  door  with 
University  campus  for  portions  f^S&g™?^  membe" 
this  program.  He  will  speak  brief-  They  said  Miss  Deyino  had  feeen 
ly,  on  the  power  and)  necessity  iortold  there  were  sleeping  pills  in 
industrial  education  in  the  era  inthe  house  and  if  Mr.  Bearor  roused 
which   we  live.  ■  "*^0  «ive   him   some.   She   evidently 

took   some   herself,   authorities  de- 
clared. 


Herald  (m) 
RUTLAND?^. 

^dependent 
Circ.  20,790 
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Blind  Woman 

Takes  Overdose 

i  Of  SleepingPills 


Miss  Alice  Devino,  35,  of  Forest 
Dale  was  still  unconscious  at  Rut- 
land Hospital  early  today  18  hours 
be  after    she    had    been    admitted    for 


CHAxrri?  u„    i      ™1,x    wiia    A  trie  corridoi 

S^£WSuSeaSltth2;ntUdi0S    fd!    6eting   a»     the" 
who  dispense it     m L,  „  fchose  personnel  m  his  blind  recogni- 

winter's  night  I >e  «  ?ZJ  ^gUion   no  one  knew    where    Sam 
Sam    in   the   stuL   »f  t    v->th  actually  lived.     A   quick   check 
through  mv  all  Sti  ,       I    «'entwith  tne  Publisher  whose  papers  I 
SarfshamLrt0TwafkfndSrmd^  l0Cated   him-     A   quick  , 

can  hear  the  first  few  turns  of 
the  record  and  tell  you  instantly 
the  artist,  the  tune  and  the  label 

™iTe  likely  than  n°t.  who 

wiote  it,  and  when 

1H^el«,Wheri,.he's  not  busv  vis- 
iting  the  radio  studios   in   and 

around  Bean  Town,  he's  writing 

music      Nothing    big    or   realhy 

Pretentious,  just  nice  little  melo- 

2?n  u  a  kind  of  homespun 
i  Philosophy  to  the  lyric  He's 
written  rany  day  songs:  winter 
night  songs:  early  morning 
songs  and  songs  for  just  about 

selMn?°0d  y°U  °an  Work  your" 
•     •     • 

Singer  Bobby  Wayne  took  a 
iikmg  to  Sam,  as  do  most  who 
meet  him.  Bobby  went  so  far 
as  to  cut  one  of  Sam's  songs  All 
of  us :  throught  that  perhaps 
feam  had  finally  hit  the  .jackpot 
but  no.  The  master  is  still  gath- 
ering dust  high  on  a  shelf  some- 
where. 

A  few  weeks  back,  Sam  had 
himself  another  song.  This  time 
he  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  Boston  discers. 

THE  DISCER  LISTENED  with 

a  half-disinterested  ear.     What 

|*e  faevd  he  liked,  but     Sam'sj 


was  seated  at  the  piano.  Sam 
and  the  DJ  worked  for  hours  on 
a  lyric.  And  finally  it  was  fin- 
ished. 

•     •     • 
The     dee-jay     phoned     Sam 
Clark,  a  former  Bostonian,  now 
chief  of  ABC   Paramount   Rec- 
ords.    Blind  Sam  sang  his  song 
over   the  long     distance     lines. 
Within  seconds  the     song     was 
sold.     Within  a  few  days,     the 
Rover  Boys,  one  of  the  nation's^ 
top  vocal   groups,   were     called 
into  a  hurried  session  and   the 
tune  was  cut.    A  few  days  later, 
two   other    hurry  sessions   were 
held,  this  time  with  Johnny  Ray 
and  The  Pour  Aces.  "Little  Did 
I  Know",  is  the  title  of    Sam's 
song,  and  little   did  blind   Sam 
know  how  fast  his  success  would 
come. 

The  records  won't  be  released 
till  mid-January  but  as  far  as 
Sam  is  concerned  it's  the  nicest 
Christmas  present  a  fella  ever 
had.  And  if  you  show  up  at  his 
newspaper  stand  dressed  as 
Santa,  the  paper  is  on  him.  Who 
says  there  isn't  a  Sana  Claus? 
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Fingertips  Her  Eyes  i 


She  "Sees'  Her  Baby  by  Touch 


If  she  could  answer  adult 
questions,  three  and  a  half- 
month-old  Patricia  De  Rosa 
would  probably  tell  you  she 
never  noticed  any  difference  be- 
tween her  mother  and  her 
grandmother.  t  | 

She  might  possibly  have  no- 
ticed that  the  warm  pajama  suit 
sometimes  gets  tucked  crooked 
when  her  mother  gets  her  ready 
for  bed,  or  that  she  can  succeed 
in  wiggling  a  little  fui'ther  out 
of  her  pretty  lace  dress  when 
her  mother  holds  her. 

But  beyond  that  Patricia,  in 
her  dependent  babyhood,  sur 
renders  herself  totally  and  nor 
mally  to  her  mother.  Some' 
how,  the  miracle  of  motherhood 
completely  transcends  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Margaret  De  Rosa 
never  has  seen  her  baby  daugh- 
ter,— and  never  will,  except 
through  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

Both  Mrs.  De  Rosa  and  her 
husband,  Franklin,  are  totally 
blind,  and  have  been  for  a  num- 
ber ot  years.  They  have  never 
even  seen  each  other. 

Patricia,  who  was  born  last 
July  16,  is  a  placid,  pretty  baby, 


By  ORLANDO  B.  POTTER 

and  her  wide  blue  eyes  have 
full  vision. 

The  baby's  plump  17  pounds 
attests  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  only  healthy,  but  thriving 
on  her  five  eight-ounce  bottles 
a  day.  And  she's  also  clean  and 
scrubbed  and  happy. 

Margaret  says  she  feels  she 
can  easily  attend  to  all  of  Pa- 
tricia's needs,  but  she  allows  at 
the  same  time  that  she's  very 
glad  that  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Grosskopft,  who  is  a  fully 
sighted  person,  is  living  with 
them  right  now. 

"Everyone  needs  a  little  help 
with  a  first  baby — whether  you 
can  see  the  baby  or  not,"  Mar 
garet  says.  She  adds  that  it's 
particularly  helpful  to  have  her 
mother  assist  when  it  comes 
time  to  give  Patricia  a  bath- 
Margaret's  enthusiasm  for  in- 
fant care  is  not  fully  shared  by 
Frank,  who  steadfastly  declines 
to  learn  how  to  change  diapers. 
But  he  does  claim  to  have  spe- 
cial powers  when  it  comes  to 
singing  lullabies  and  quelling 
tears. 
Mrs.    Grosskopft's    continued 


help  will* be  all  the  more  neces 
sary  if  Margaret's  current  hopes| 
materialize:     having  taken  th 
hurdle  of  blind  motherhood,  sh 
wants  to  go  back  to  work  as 
soon  as  she  can. 

If  she  does,  it'll  not  be  be- 
cause she  wants  to  shirk  the 
duties  of  motherhood.  It'll  be 
a  simple  matter  of  economic  | 
necessity.  Frank,  who  works 
for  a  Norwood  jewelry  firm,  is 
out:  poken  in  his  belief  that  the 
blini  should  work  and  help 
themselves  and  not  depend  on 
charity.  His  pay  won't  cover 
the  family  budget  and  Marga- 
ret, who  shares  his  views,  has 
no  hesitation  about  going  out 
and  helping  with  the  breadwin- 
ning. 

She  did  it  before  Patricia 
came,  and  had  all  intentions  of 
going  back  to  the  same  job,  but 
officials  of  the  Providence  jew* 
elry  firm  where  she  worked  told 
her  that  the  job  she  held  is  now 
done  by  a  machine. 

They  left  no  doubt,  though, 

Continued  on  Page  3,  Col.  4 
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Holloway  holds  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity, a  master's  in  social  serv- 
ice from  Adelphi  and  a  law 
degree  from  Harvard.     His  wife, 
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j  00  Blind  Tendered 
Yule  Fete  by  Woman] 


North  w 
Gets  Lesso.. 

"Herbie"  Brownell,  Nani,^ 
mous  accordionist  and  the  "Toscanini 
of  Main  Street",  presented  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  talk  on  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  braille,  at  the 
North  Church  Men's  Club  monthly 
meeting,  Wednesday  night. 

Giving  his  talk  from  prepared  notes, 
"Herbie"  sat  at  the  table  and  deftly 
ran  his  fingers  over  the  perforated 
note  paper  and  told  of  the  formation 
of  the  system  of  reading  and  writing 
for  tVio  MJTi^       £    __ 

Louis  Braille,  for  whom  the  system 
is  named,  did  not  originate  the  idea. 
But  he  did  improve  on  it.  It  was 
Braille  who  originated  the  use  of  the 
perforations  to  signify  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Because  of  this  discovery, 
the  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind 
was  named  for  Louis  Braille. 

Braille  was  born  in  1809,  a  normal 
young  man  in  a  French  family.  It 
was  while  using  a  knife  on  a  piece  of 
harness  leather  that  the  knife  slipped 
and  blinded  him.  Louis  Braille  was  an 
=  '  intelligent  young  man  and 
system  of  perforated  sheets 
I  ame  to  his  attention,  he  set 
'  utilize  it  in  forming  the 
he  alphabet. 
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Metros,  1%  of  69  Pros 
Kth  annual  Christmas  dinner 

The  dinner,  which  has  become, 
"lure  in  local  holiday  observ-, 
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Ine  dinner  has  grown  so  large 
now  that  I  have  suggested  that 
she  confine  it  to  the  present  total 
for  future  years.  But  that  is  up 
to  her. 

"As  a  family  we  are  happy  to, 
be  moving  next  month  into  our 
first  home  in  Arlington." 

Metros  declared  his  wife's  din 


V 
ner  project  is  wholly  without  outj\ 

I side  sopport.     His  own  participa 
tion,  he  said,  is  only  to  assist  in 
mg  guests,  writing  letters  and 
helping    arrange    the    entertain* 
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Today  this  braille  system  is  con- 
stantly being  improved.  Contractions 
have  aided  in  making  the  braille 
system  easier  to  write  and  read. 

"Herbie"  demonstrated  the  tech- 
nique of  writing  braille.  Using  a  stylus 
and  a  metal  form  he  wrote  the  word 
"Nantucket".  As  one  of  the*  audience 
observed,  "Herbie"  could  write  it  as 
quickly  with  his  stylus  as  anyone 
there  could  with  a  pencil.  "Herbie" 
got  quite  a  laugh  when  he  produced 
his  "eraser".  It  is  not  unlike  the  stylus 
he  writes  with  but  it  is  used  to  flatten 
out  a  perforation. 

"Herbie"  showed  his  Nantucket 
fire  alarm  "card".  It  is  at  least  four 
times  as  large  as  the  one  hanging  in 
our  kitchens.  He  asked  someone  in  the 
audience  to  select  a  number  and  he 
would  tell  them  where  it  was  located. 
"Be  sure  you  know  where  it  is," 
"Herbie"  cautioned.  The  number  given 
was  231  and  in  a  matter  of  seconds 
"Herbie"  said  it  was  at  the  High 
School.  Producing  from  his  pocket 
a  hunting  case  watch,  "Herbie"  dem- 
onstrated its  use.  There  is  a  large  dot 
at  12,  3,  6,  and  9,  of  course  it  has  no 
crystal.  "It  is  now  8:32",  said 
"Herbie".  Everyone  went  for  his 
watch   and,   of  course,  "Herbie"  was 

right. 

"Herbie"  told  an  interesting  story 
that  happened  at  the  Post  Office.  He 
received  a  braille  letter  and  was  read- 
ing it  when  in  walked  one  of  the 
State  troopers.  "Got  some  mail,"  asked 
the  trooper.  "Herbie"  immediately  hid 
the  letter  inside  his  coat.  "You  State 
troopers  know  everything,"  said  "Her- 
bie," "you  probably  can   real  braille, 

too." 

In  answer  to  a  question  regarding 
the   braille    edition    of   "Reader's    Di- 
gest", "Herbie"  said  the  regular  edi- 
L'on  can  be  put  in  one's  pocket,  but 
ne  braille  edition  comes  in   a  large 
ox  and  consists  of  four  valumes. 
During  the  question  period  "Herbie" 
His  asked  how  he  knew  when  he  comes 
;o  the   corner  of   Main    and   Fair  on 
his   way    down    town,    "It's   partly   a 
matter    of    distance,"    said    "Herbie", 
"but    I    don't   count   the    steps,    that 
would  entail  too  much  memory.  The 
way  I  tell  is  the  change  in  the  breeze." 
In  the  same  way,  "Herbie"  can  tell 
when  he  is  near  a  door  to  a  store.  It 
is  mostly  a  chamge  in  atmosphere. 

At  dinner,  "Herbie"  had  a  special 
dish  since  he  is  on  a  strict  diet.  As 
everyone  began  to  eat,  "Herbie 
turned  to  the  man  on  his  left  and  said: 
"What  are  you  having,  so  I  can  use 
my  imagination." 

"Breaded  pork  chops,  baked  potato, 
and    green    peas,"    was    the    answer. 
"My    imagination    isn't    that    good, 
said  "Herbie". 

"Herbie"  was  roundly  applauded  at 
the  end  of  his  talk  and  Edgar  Lind- 
strom,  president  of  the  Men's  Club, 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  "Herbie 
for  what  was  a  most  interesting  and 
educational   evening. 
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Held  in  Attack 
On  Conductorl 

A  blind  Huntington  man 
and  his  guide  dog  were 
locked  up  in  the  Jamaica 
police  station  yesterday 
after  the  man,  a  passenger 
on  a  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
train,  assertedly  socked  a 
conductor  who  demanded 
that  he  muzzle  his  dog. 

Vincent  Maickel,  34,  a  Braille 
teacher  of  296  Depot  Road,  was 
nabbed  on  a  charge  of  assault 
in  the  third  degree.  He  was  to 
appear  in  Night  Court. 

Conductor  Frank  Jenne  Jr.  of 
6  Bartlett  St.,  Huntington,  told 
police  he  asked  Maickel  to  muzzle 
the  animal  when  master  and  dog 
boarded  a  train  at  the  Jamaica 
station. 

Maickel's  answer  was:  "I'll 
knock  your  block  off,"  Jenne 
said.  The  sightless  man  punched 
him  in  the  groin,  Jenne  charged, 
making  him  stagger  backward. 
j — • — = — —  \]ed  rail 
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Brick  by  brick  this  blind  man 
built  a  home  he'll  never  see 


By  JACK  LYNCH 

DARLINGTON,  Pa„  Sept.  8  IB- 
Near  'his  western  Pennsylvania 
town,  about  30  miles  north  of 
Pittsburgh,  stands  a  lovely  ranch- 
style  home  built,  brick  by  brick, 
by  its  owner— a  blind  man. 

Nearing  completion  after  two 
years  of  patient  work,  this  five- 
room,  tapestry  brick  home  and 
garage  is  a  monument  to  the  te- 
nacity of  Lew  Carlisle,  who  has 
been  totally  blind  10  of  his  45 
years. 

Any  building  contractor  would 
be  proud  of  the  L-shaped  struc- 
ture. To  incredulous  witnesses  of 
his  craftmanship,  Lew  says  sim- 
ply: 

"God  has  been  good  to  me." 


SINCE  BOYHOOD  Lew  suffered 
from  an  incurable,  progressive 
eye  ailment  and  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  long  night 
se*  in.  At  35,  he  was  totally  blind. 

But  he  was  determined  that  his 
blindness  would  not  deprive  him 
of  what  he  calls  "the  good  life." 
After  teaching  himself  many 
things— the  playing  of  musical  in- 
struments, braille,  chair  caning— 
Lew  decided  to  try  to  build  a 
home. 

Because  he  had  no  construction 
experience,  ha  had  to  teach  him- 
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Lew  Carlisle  reaches  into  mailbox  in  front  of  house  he  built  but  will  never  see.  His 
wife  Leona  is  at  the  right 


self  by  rrial-and-error  all  the  skills 
necessary  for  his  project. 


LEW  PLANNED  the  entire  oper- 
ation himself,  estimating  and 
ordering  all  materials.  Framing 
of  the  structure  and  excavation  of 
its  150-ci'bic-yard  basement  were 
done  without  outside  help. 

The  only  assistance  he  required 
was  with  the  plastering  of  walls 
and  ceilings  and  some  electrical 
work,  although  he  did  half  of 
these  jobs  himself. 


Lew  'ces  his  own  mortar  and 
lays  up  a  brick  wall  that  is  as 
straight  and  true  as  any  sighted 
bricklayer  could  accomplish. 


SINCE  HE  cannot  use  a  spirit 
level  Lew  invented  his  own  level 
It  operates  by  feel  and  not  by 
sight.  It  consists  of  a  short,  ver- 
tical steel  pointer  on  a  block  of 
wood.  The  pointer  swings  above  a 


fingers  get  a  fix  and  he  knows 
the  brick  is  level. 

»  »  » 
LEW  DECLINES  to  take  all  the 
credit  for  his  beautiful  home.  With 
the  help  of  his  wife,  Leona,  ha 
mixed  and  laid  55  tons  of  mortar 
and  cement  and  laid  1,800  square 
feet  of  shingles. 

"The.  Lord  has  been  good  to 
me,"  he  says.  "But  his  greatest 
goodness  was  giving  me  this  wife 
fixed  nail  at  the  bottom  of  the  [of  mine.  Search  the  world  over 
block.  When  the  pointer  is  direct-  and  you'll  never  find  one  like 
ly  above  the  nail,  Lew's  sensitive  her." 
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WISH  TO  COME  TRUE  —  Miss  Pauline  Emerson  of  .New  Limerick,  blind  since 
an  early  age,  will  realize  one  of  her  lifetime  ambitions  when  she  takes  horse- 
manship lessons  this  spring.  She  is  shown  with  her  two  pet  parakeets,  Speedy 
and  Butch.  (Tozier  Photo)  f"  .  '  .  ■— • 


New  Limerick  Girl  To  Realize 
Horsemanship  Wish  In  Spring 


By  MRS.  RALPH  TOZIER 

HOULTON,  Jan.  20  —  Miss 
Pauline  Emerson  of  New  Lim- 
erick will  have  one  of  her  life- 
time wishes  come  true,  come 
spring,  when  she  will  learn  to 
ride  a  horse. 

This  may  not  seem  s»  extra- 
Ordinary  until  you  realize  that 
Pauline  lostjaex^eyesight  at  the 
age  of  four"  and  ha5""been  totally 
blind  since.  When  asked  what 
others   did    that   she    could    not 


do,  because  of  her  lack  of  sight,  ■  self  and  marked  them. 


/ 


Pauline  stated,  "Ride  a  horse", 

Miss  Ruth  Mooers,  who  con- 
ducts a  riding  school  at  her 
father's  farm  on  the  Ludlow 
Road,  when  asked  the  possibility 
of  a  blind  person  learning  to 
ride  a  horse  said,  "Of  course, 
and  I  would  love  to  give  her  a 
few  lessons  as  soon  as  my  school 
opens  in  the  spring.  She  should 
be  able  to  ride  easily,  with  some- 
one riding  beside  her  to  help 
guide  the  horse,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  help  her  realize  her 
life's  ambition".  This  will  come 
as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  Pauline 
as  she  has  not  been  told  of  Miss 
Mooers  offer. 

Infected    tonsils    and    adenoids 
were   the   cause   of   the    loss   of 
ight   for   Pauline   but   she   has 
iOt  let  it  be  a  handicap  to  her. 
ie   loves    "cowboy   music"    and 
a  collection   of   more   than 
Gene    Autry    records,    along 
Hth  a  complete  record  collection 
of  between  700'  and  800  with  her 
record  player.   She   enjoys   tele- 
vision,   cowboy    shows    are    her 
favorite     programs,     and     feels 
mo6t  at  home  in  levis  and  shirts. 
Two  parakeets,  Speedy  a  male, 
and  Butch,  who  turned  out  to  be 
a    female,    are    Pauline's    pets?" 
Butch  is  the  tamer  of  the  two 
and   will   let   her   mistress   pick 
her  up  wherever  she  is  and  read- 
ily  perches   on   Pauline's    hand. 
Bpeedy  is  younger  and  not  quite 
a*    tame    as    Butch    yet*,    Both 
birds  chatter  merrily  in  their  own 
language,  neither  talk,   and   are 
eat  company  Pauline  says. 
Playing  cards  and  making  doll 
urniture    are    two    of    Pauline's 
obbies.  The  tiny  furniture  she 
hions     from     cardboard     and 
-vers     with     brown     wrapping 
per  witii  the  completed  pieces 
-:ature  replicas  of  real  furni- 
e,  perfectly  proportioned.  She 
also  made  several  record  al- 
s    with    the    outsides    made 
m    caraboards     and     prettily 
fcered.  These  are  hard  to  dis- 
fcuish  from  those  she  has  pur- 
Ehs  ed. 


With  her  attractively  arranged 
dark  brown  hair,  which  she  "does 
up"  herself,  Pauline  looks  to  be 
about  20  but  says  she  is  30  years 
old.  She  takes  complete  care  of 
herself,  pincurls  her  hair  and 
when  necessary,  gives  herself  a 
permanent.  She  lives  with  hex- 
mother,  who  is  widowed,  and  leads 
a  cheerful  normal  life  similar  to 
others  her  own  age.  She  has  a 
braille  marked  deck  of  cards,  hav- 
ing figured  out  the  numbers  her- 


Pauline  never  attended  school 
for,  as  she  pointed  out,  as  a  child 
6he  didn't  want  to  and  her  moth- 
er "didn't  have  the  heart  to  make 
me."  Her  parents  hoped  for  many 
years  that  her  signt  would  be  re- 
stored and  she  would  be  able  to 
attend  school  with  others  her 
own  age. 

The  favorite  card  game  of  this 
sightless  miss  is  Sixty-Three's. 
She  is  also  very  adept  at  crib- 
bage  and  likes  Rook.  She  prefers 
four  handed  games  to  two  handed 
and,  in  her  own  words  "loves  to 
win." 

A  faithful  member  of  the  Sun- 
shine Club  of  New  Limerick  for 
the  past  10  years,  Pauline  has 
been  cited  for  not  missing  a  meet- 
ing during  the  year  and  last  year 
missed  only  one  meeting  when 
she  went  to  Boston  for  a  visit. 
She  joins  in  the  activities  of  the 
club  with  zest. 

The  only  complaint  Pauline 
voiced  at  her  lack  of  sight,  wasi 
that  others  sometimes  forget  that 
she  cannot  see.  "There  will  be 
something  going  on  that  I  can't 
see,  but  hear  about,  and  they 
forget  that  I  can't  see  and  don't 
tell  me,"  she  said.  Another  ex- 
perience which  bothers  her,  she 
said,  is  when  something  real  ex- 
citing is  going  on  a  television 
program  and  there  is  all  of  a 
sudden  silence.  "I  know  some- 
thing is  happening  but  not  what 
and  that  upsets  me  too." 

The  infected  tonsils  and  ade- 
noids also  caused  a  partial  para- 
lysis of  one  side,  which  left  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  other.  Pau- 
line wears  a  built-up  shoe  on 
that  foot  which  is  a  nuisance  in 
winter  time  she  says,  as  rubbers 
don't  fit  and  "I  have  to  be  extra 
careful  when  going  out-of-doors.". 

But  come  spring  she  will  be 
enjoying  a  jaunt  on  horseback 
along  with  her  more  fortunate 
sisters  who  can  see  where  they 
are  going  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
they  will  be  enjoying  their  ride 
as  much  as  the  "blind  cowgirl 
will." 
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Works  on  Hundreds  Daily 


Developing  Hospital  X-Ray  Films 
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Routine  Job  to  Blind  Technician 


By  ANTHONY  G.  GRAY 

Despite  being  totally  blind, 
Frederick  N.  Woodruff  of  67 
Grove  Hill  puts  in  a  40  hour 
work  waek  at  the  New  Britain 
General  Hospital  as  a  dark 
room  technician,  developing  X- 
ray  film. 

The  job  to  Woodruff  is  rou- 
tine as  he  moves  back  and  forth 
in  the  room,  handing  the  film 
in  solutions  and  rinses  in  the 
developing  process. 

In  an  average  day,  he  devel- 
ops between  300  and  400  X-ray 
films  by  himself  in  the  room, 
which,  only  last  February,  was 
so  big  that  he  was  "lost"  when 
he  first  started  work. 

"I    know    my    way    around 
now  and  I  take  care  of  the  job 
without  any  help,"  Woodruff 
commented. 
A   former     maintenance     de- 
partment employe  at  Teachers 
College  of  Connecticut,  he  lost 
his  sight  as  a  result  of  an  ac- 
cident  in   1951     when     a     nail 
pierced   an   eye   while   he   was 
helping  to  raze    a    garage    on 
Stanley  street. 

From  then  on  his  vision 
started  to  fade  gradually,  and 
specialists  told  him  his  eye- 
sight could  not  be  saved.     The 


final  decision  was  made  in  a 
consultation  of  45  specialists 
in  New  York  in  1953,  who  con- 
cluded that  an  operation  would 
not  prevent  blindness. 

Faced    with     spending     the 
rest  of  his  days  in  darkness, 
Woodruff    prepared    to  do 
something  about  being  able  to 
maintain  a  full-time  job  when 
he  could  no  longer  see. 
By     chance,     he     met     some 
friends  who  suggested  that  he 
could  become  a  dark  room  tech- 
nician, for  which  he  could  quali- 
fy after  a  period  of  training  at 
a  hospital. 

The  opportunity  came  when 
he  inquired  for  an  opening  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Middle- 
town.  With  only  a  little  sight 
left,  he  spent  the  next  three 
months  in  training,  became 
familiar  with  the  dark  room  and 
the  process  and  knew  where  the 
solutions  and  equipment  were. 
When  his  vision  faded  com- 
pletely, he  continued  at  his  job 
uninterrupted. 

For  the  next  two  years,  he 
commuted  from  New  Britain 
to  Middletown,  numerous 
times  "hitch-hiking"  rides  to 
that  hospital. 

Commuting    became    quite    a 
- — - 


problem  for  him  so  he  applied 
for  a  position  at  the  New  Brit- 
ain General  Hospital.  Last  Feb- 
ruary, he  started  on  his  new 
job,  and  before  long  he  was 
"right  at  home". 

Woodruff  places  the  X-ray 
film  into  different  solutions, 
which  are  kept  there  until  the 
sounding  of  a  buzzer  or  bell,  a 
process  which  requires  about  10 
minutes. 

He    said    he    was    deeply    in 
debted  to  his  many  friends  for 
their    assistance    and    for    the 
transportation  they  offer  him  be 
tween  his  home  and  hospital. 
A  member  of  the  YMCA,  he 
swims  in  the  pool  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  about  an  hour 
at  a  time. 

He  is  a  member  of  Centennial 
Lodge  and  a  32nd  Degree  Ma- 
son. Recently,  he  was  made  a 
life  member  of  the  Shrine  be- 
cause of  his  continued  interest 
in  Masonry. 

Woodruff  also  is  a  member  of 
the  Fellowcraft  of  New  Britain 
and  the  New  Britain  Aerie,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles.  One  o" 
his  tasks  in  the  near  future  wil 
be  to  help  raise  funds  for/a 
clubhouse  purchased  by  the  i^el- 
lowcraft  Club  on  Grove  Hjn. 



Darkroom  Technician  and  Dog 

Blind  Hospital  Worker 
Develops  New  Outlook 

Jerry  Siegal  Beats  Handicap 
At  Union  With  Courage  and  Skill 


OVERCOMES  HANDICAP— Blinded  after  being  struck  by 
illness  five  years  ago,  Jerry  Siegal  sought  employment  ig  a 
new  field.  Here  he  is  shown  with  his  seeing-eye  dog,  Julia, 
?n  his  darkroom  in  the  X-ray  department  of  Union  Hospital, 
where  he  is  a  technician. 

By  JOHN  RAYMOND 

Each  morning  promptly  at  7:15  Jerry  Siegel  boards 
the  bus  near  his  home  at  17  Rockmere  Gardens  in  Lynn 
and  heads  for  the  Union  Hospital  where  he  works  as  a 
darkroom  technician  in  the  X-ray  department. 

His  daily  companion  on  this  trip  is  a  tail-thumping 
German  shepherd  named  Julia,  a  sort  of  four-legged  com- 
pass with  a  cold  nose — and  a  valuable  pair  of  eyes. 

Jerry  is  blind,  and  Julia  is  a  Seeing-Eye  dog. 

*    I  ■  ♦ 

Blinded    by    an    illness    which:  worked  as  a  pattern  maker  in  a 
struck  him  five  years  ago  at  the  cutting  die  shop,  but  he  could  not 
age  of  36,  Jerry  faced  the  prob-]return  to  his  old  job'.      | 
lem  of  finding  work  in  a  new  field 
after     his     recovery.       He     had  Se*  SIEGAL  On  Page  23.  Col. ) 
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7  hi   ugh    help    offered    at    St. 

onn's  Rehabilitation  Center  for 

the  Blind  in  Newton,  he  groped 

his  way  back  to  normalcy  in  a 

world  suddenly  gone  black. 

*     *     * 

"The   first   problem   I   had    to 

face    was    loneliness,"    he    says. 
"But  I  learned  you  don't  have  to 
feel  shut  out  from  the  world;  it's 
your  outlook  that  counts." 
_  At   the   school    Jerry   learned 


how  to  travel  alone  with  a  cane, 
how  to  read  Braille,  and  even 
how  to  keep  house.  Other 
courses  offered  include  every- 
thing from  typing  to  workshop. 
The  school  is  run  by  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind. 

*  *     * 

Although    his   only   experience 

in  photography  had  been  that  of 
snapping  pictures  with  a  two- 
dollar  Brownie,  Jerry  landed  his 
present  position  at  the  hospital 
after  contacting  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton. 

On  the  job  training  in  dark- 
room techniques  was  provided  by 
technicians  in  the  X-ray  depart- 
ment, headed  by  Miss  Ann  How- 
ley,  supervisor. 

"We  had  no  idea  how  he  was 
going  to  work  out;  we'd  never 
had  a  blind  person  in  our  depart- 
ment before,"  says  Miss  Howley. 
"He  learned  quickly,  though,  and 
soon  was  doing  an  excellent  job. 

"We're  very  pleased  with  his 
work.  He's  always  so  cheerful, 
too." 

*  *     * 

Most  of  Jerry's  day  is  spent  in 

processing  the  many  sheets  of 
film  that  come  from  the  X-ray 
fnachines. 

Thermostats  keep  his  developer 
and  other  liquids  at  uniform 
temperatures,  and  two  auto- 
matic timers,  each  with  a  differ- 
ent buzz,  control  the  developing 
process.  He  is  familiar  with 
every  inch  of  space  in  the  dark- 
room, and  moves  with  ease  and 

sureness. 

*  *     * 

Jerry's  outlook  is  large,  and  so 

are  his  interests.  He  is  an  ardent 
sports  fan,  baseball  having  high 
priority  on  the  list.  Not  content 
to  be  merely  a  "spectator,"  he 
says  one  of  his  favorite  forms  of 
recreation  is  bowling. 

Until  recently  he  and  a  group 
of  blind  bowlers  met  regularly  at 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  in 
Lynn.  The  Center  had  offered  its 
facilities  to  the  group,  but  has 
since    closed    its    lanes    for    the 

season. 

*  *    * 

"I  like  to  dance,  too,"  Jerry 
Lgays.  "Every  Tuesday  a  group 
of  us  have  a  social  evening  at 
the  Jewish  Community  Center. 
One  evening  we  have  a  dance, 
the  next  maybe  an  entertainer, 
or  even  a  musical.  Of  course  we 
always  serve  refreshments  at  the 
end." 

These  activities,  Jerry  stresses, 
are  all  non-sectarian.    He  urges 

interested  persons  to  attend. 

*  *     * 

"One  of  my  pet  projects,"  he 

says  earnestly,  "is  to  help  set  em- 
ployers    straight     about    hiring 
blind  and  handicapped  workers. 
"There  are  many  jobs  in  indus 


try  and  the  professions  that  we 
can  handle  just  as  well  if  not 
better  than  persons  with  normal 
sight. 

"If  only  given  the  chance,  we 
can  do  more  than  people  often 
give  us  credit  for." 
*     *     * 

And  Jerry  certainly  proves  it 

as  he  goes  about  his  work  each 
day. 
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Working  as  Darkroom  Technician 


Bright  Future  for  Lad 
Who  Was  Blinded  at  7o 


Edward  LeMoine  of  51  Westcott 
Rd.,  Hamden,  has  known  only 
darkness  for  18  of  his  25  yeSrs. 

But  now  Ed  can  look  forward 
to  a  bright  future,  thanks  to  his 


own  determination  and   the  help 
of  many  who  became  his  friends 
after  he  was  accidentally  h1infj"f' 
at  the  age  of  seven. 
After  encountering  many  of  the 


DARKNESS  FADES  .  .  .  Sightless  Edward  LeMoine,  in 
darkness  since  he  was  seven  years  old,  works  in  dark- 
ness of  Bridgeport  Hospital  X-Ray  darkroom,  but  finds 
it  a  bright  opportunity.     (Gerratana) 


disappointments  that  are  the  lot. 
of  the  blind,  Ed  is  happily  en- 
gaged as  a  darkroom  technician 
at  Bridgeport  Hospital. 

"At  last  I  found  the  type  of 
work  I  like,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
it's  a  wonderful  feeling,"  enthused 
LeMoine  during  an  interview. 

Ed  understands  that  it's  only 
a  three-week  trial  opportunity, 
but  if  the  reaction  of  the  hospital 
staff  is  any  indication,  he's  probr 
ably  there  to  stay. 


LOOKING  BACK  through  the 
dark  past,  LeMoine  recalled  how, 
as  a  child,  he  had  been  watching 
some  of  his  young  friends  experi- 
menting with  heating  a  sealed 
bottle  of  water  on  a  stove.  ? 

The  bottle  exploded.  Fragments 
of  glass  and  scalding  water  struck 
his  eyes.  He  became  totally  blind. 

Encouraged  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  LeMoine, 
Sr.,  Ed  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  going  to  try  to  lead  as  nor- 
mal a  life  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

He  entered  the  Hartford  branch 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
upon  completion  of  his  secondary 
education,  commuting  daily  by 
train  from  his  home  in  Hamdeiu 

Armed  with  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree,  LeMoine  found  that 
his  major  in  business  administra- 
tion could  not  offset  his  handicap 
in  the  eyes  of  personnel  managers 
from  whom  he  sough  employment. 

He  turned  to  other  fields. 

The  State  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Blind,  through  William 
Thompson,  its  Fairfield  County 
placement  representative,  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  train  at  Middle- 
sex Hospital  as  a  darkroom  tech- 
nician. 

During  the  month  he  was  there, 
he  made  great  progress  under  the 
tutelage  of  Dr.  William  Gatlin.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  Dr.  Gatlin 
pronounced  him  readjj  to  take  a 
job. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  of  Educa- 
tion recommended  LeMoine  to 
Bridgeport  Hospital,  which  accept- 
ed him  on  trial  to  handle  X-ray 
films  in  the  darkroom,  develop 
them  and  prepare  them  for  the 
scrutiny  of  specialists. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting.  Doc- 
tors, nurses  and  members  of  the 
administrative  staff  at  Bridgeport 
,  Hospital  marvel  at  the  way  Ed 
gets  around  with  the  assistance  of 
his  Seeing  Eye  shepherd  dog, 
Glenn,  and  the  way  he  works. 

They're  all  very    fond    of  Ed. 


And  Ed  is  very  fond  of  them. 

To  many  of  those  working  on 
the  new  X-ray  floor  of  the  hospi- 
tal, it  is  still  confusing  to  find 
their  way  around  the  inter-related 
departments. 

But  sightless  Ed  LeMoine,  greet- 
ing his  interviewer  in  the  X-ray 
darkroom,  confidently  extended 
his  hand  to  lead  us  to  a  quiet  place 
where  we  could  talk. 

He  seemed  quite  at  home,  show 
ed  his  visitor  to  a  chair  and  found 
an  ash  tray. 

Ed  and  his  constant  companion, 
Glenn,  the  shepherd,  who  met  for 
the  ..first  time  four  years  ago  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  through  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  form  a  perfect  team. 

Glenn   appears   to  be  well  ad- 
justed   to    hospital    routine.   Not 
even  the  doting  attention  of  the 
nurses  fluster  him. 
*     *     * 

LeMOINE  SAYS  while  he  en- 
joys Glenn's  loyalty  immensely, 
he  doesn't  want  the  dog  to  be- 
come too  dependent  upon  him. 
Often,  when  Ed  goes  to  the  mov- 
ies or   dancing,   he  has   to  leave 


Glenn  home  to  his  own  devices. 

Ed  has  made  good  his  deter- 
mination to  live  as  normal  a  life 
ss  his  circumstances  will  permit. 
His  interests  are  those  of  any 
normal  young  man.  He  likes  jazz 
and  classical  music. 

As  far*  as  Bridgeport  Hospital 
and  his  job  are  concerned,  Ed 
says  feelingly: 

"The  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
here  is  simply  wonderful.  Every- 
body is  a  pretty  good  Joe.  In  a 
hospital  a  handicap  is  nothing. 
You're  accepted — the  question  is: 
oan  you  do  the  job  or  not?  In 
this  department  I'm  made  to  feel 
one  of  the  team. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  satisfying 
it  is  to  work  in  this  new  depart- 
ment. I'm  especially  grateful  to 
Dorothy  A  h  e  a  r  n  ,  supervisor  of 
technicians.  She's  like  a  second 
mother  to  me.  She's  simply  won 
derful." 


' 


